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PREFACE 


This book is the second volume of the Parkana series. 
The first was published early in 1937, under the title, 
“A Mid-West Adventure in Education.” ‘This second 
volume continues the discussion introduced in the first, 
dealing topically with phases of the early life at Park 
College. 

An Introduction in the first volume gave a brief 
sketch of the college, for the benefit of such readers as 
are not already familiar with the institution and the 
general outlines of its history. This is not repeated in 
this volume, but it is believed that much of the material 
here will be of even more significance for the general 
reader interested in educational theory, aside from its 
expression in a particular institution, than may have 
been the case in the contents of the first volume. 

The form and style are substantially those employed 
in the first volume, though the material is here pre- 
sented in more readable arrangement. In the first vol- 
ume each topic was treated in one long chapter, and 
there were but four chapters in the book. Here a 
“ part ” is devoted to each of the four topics announced, 
the material being cut into short chapters, the number- 
ing of which runs continuously through the volume. 

The reader is constantly reminded that orderly his- 
tory-writing is not attempted in this series. There has 
been almost no consultation of the archives at the col- 
lege, which will be the largest and most authoritative 
source of material for the historian when he comes 
along. Here we are seeking to retrieve details and im- 
pressions from living memories. And experience during 
the brief period in which the Parkana Committee has 
been at work shows that the moye is by no means pre- 
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mature. A startling number of those who lived through 
the early days at the college have dropped out of the 
ranks in the past two or three years, carrying with them 
memories which might well have been more faithfully 
recorded than is now possible. 

Since the Committee’s work began, the eldest mem- 
ber of the original band of seventeen students, Rev. Dr. 
T. D. Roberts, has died, at an age well beyond ninety. 
The youngest one of the Original Seventeen and, so far 
as is known, the only survivor of the group, Howard B. 
McAfee, is now past seventy-six. When the college 
was founded he was but a lad in his fourteenth year, 
but was sufficiently advanced in his studies to be classi- 
fied as a student. His memories, covering intimately 
forty of the college’s first years, are the most vivid and 
authoritative of those now available, and his help in 
checking and expanding statements in this and the pre- 
ceding volume has been of the largest value. 

Shortly after this volume is published the tenth class 
of the college will observe its fiftieth anniversary of 
graduation. Emmet W. Rankin, the valedictorian of 
that class, was still under twenty at the time of his 
graduation, and he is now somewhat short of seventy. 
So far as is known he is the only surviving alumnus of 
the first ten classes who has not already passed the tradi- 
tionally allotted span of the human life. Two out of 
the four constituting the first class, 1879, still survive, 
both well past eighty, Mrs. Alma Morgan Wieman and 
Mrs. Helen Hough Piper. 

Original plans of the Parkana Committee call for the 
publication of numerous biographical sketches of indi- 
viduals identified with the early history of the college. 
These are to be embraced under the general title, “ Park 
Portraits.” Just what form this publication will take 
has not yet been determined. It is apparent that the 
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sketches must appear serially, since at no one time and 
place can the work of the large number of authors 
necessarily drawn into this service be brought together. 

The present volume, being of the character it is, it is 
impossible to attach the gratitude of the reader to all 
individually or to any specific number of those who have 
contributed to it. It is a compilation. It weaves to- 
gether so many memories that the reader must be 
left to broadcast his expressions of gratitude, and per- 
mit them to spread throughout almost the entire roster 
of surviving students and members of the faculty in the 
early years. 

All the members of the Parkana Committee and 
every reader will wish specifically to acknowledge obli- 
gation to Dr. John L. Myers, 1901, whose inspiration is 
the Parkana movement, whose generosity and un- 
wearying labors have alone made it possible, and whose 
manifold and constant service in the interests of Park 
College set him in a unique position among Park 
Alumni. In addition to Dr. Myers and the writer, the 
members of the Parkana Committe are: 

Mrs. Isabella McRae Findlay, 1887; 
Rev. Dr. Webster E. Browning, 1891; 
Professor Roy V. Magers, 1896; 

Rev. Dr. Paul Patton Faris, 1901; 

Rev. Dr. Harold McA. Robinson, 1go1. 

The generous arrangement with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association of the college, provid- 
ing for the distribution of the edition of the first volume, 
is continued in the case of this second. Announcement 
appears elsewhere, indicating procedure by which copies 
may be secured through the office of Dr. Myers by 
others than dues-paying members of the Association. 


J.E.M. 


Summit, New Jersey. 


I 
TYING A BIG BUNDLE 


The section in Volume One of this Parkana series, 
which was entitled Health, called forth the remark from 
one reader that considerable ingenuity had been mani- 
fested in grouping a great variety of subjects under the 
one title. Similar remark will perhaps be made relative 
to the first section of this volume: Social Life is a very 
comprehensive, not to say vague, term. A lot of little 
‘pigs can squeeze under and through the slats of this 
fence. 

But most of them can be herded in three pens. The 
section is meant to picture the life of the college com- 
munity, first, in relation to the immediate surroundings, 
the town of Parkville; second, in relation to the region 
round about, and to the frontier society which it was 
primarily intended to serve; and, third, the college com- 
munity’s own internal life, the play of social influences 
within the faculty and student group. 

The later three sections of this volume deal with the 
same community and the same life, but the angle of 
approach is different. In few communities was the one 
life so far merged and fused as in the early days of Park 
College. This will have to be emphasized so often as 
the discussion proceeds that it is well to prepare the 
reader for it at once. 

Not less difficult and undesirable is it to draw a sharp 
line between the social and scholastic life. In the pre- 
ceding volume of the Parkana series a section dealt with 
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the Work Department. Proper apologies were then 
made for attempting to separate what all the genius 
of the institution joined together; students were not 
conceived as artisans part of the day and scholars the 
rest of the day. They were human beings functioning 
as such all the time and in every relationship. The wide 
separation of these two phases of the one life has proved 
fatal to the industrial culture, and hence detrimental to 
the whole life, as the student community was originally 
conceived in most frontier colleges. Faculty-dominated 
colleges have generally become thoughtmongers, logic 
choppers, intellect mills, until the students themselves 
have not only expressed their rebellion by the voluntary 
and often unregulated extracurricular activities which 
now overwhelm many and perhaps most college com- 
munities, but educators are at last awakening to the 
necessity of conceiving and organizing the official life of 
the college community, not in terms of its intellectual 
interests alone, but in balanced recognition of the total 
life. 

Park College was American with a rare emphasis. 
Its compact, close-knit social life shows every contrast 
with the loose, individualized relations of the Old World 
student groups, whose manner of life is latterly being 
in a degree imitated in some of our American institu- 
tions. 

In the two historic English universities, the several 
colleges that in the aggregate constitute the university 
enjoy a higher order of comradery in the separate units. 
With segregated campus, dormitory, refectory, and im- 
mediate scholastic fellowship, each is an almost com- 
pletely self-sufficient club. But the relations of the 
separate units in the whole are remote, and sometimes 
one group is as far removed from the others as though 
they were in widely scattered geographical locations, 
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even though the university is officially a community in 
itself, and each is assigned a seat of its-own in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

In Germany the absence of the dormitory system and 
the exceedingly loose classroom organization afford no 
“ college life ” at all, as it is commonly conceived in this 
country. Even the attendance or nonattendance of the 
students upon lectures is a matter of indifference to the 
professors; the final test at the end of the course is 
the sole means of determining whether the scholastic 
work has been done by the student. And the complete 
freedom of the student to live where and how he may 
elect offers no encouragement to the development of 
those social features which most American college stu- 
dents prize at the highest. The drifting about of stu- 
dents from one German university to another is a 
common phenomenon. A student matriculated in one 
institution may, during the entire period when he is 
rated an active matriculant, be in residence at another 
institution many miles distant. 

The Latin American universities have generally 
adopted the Continental system, and have organized 
their scholastic life in entire disregard of the social bonds 
which are generally magnified under the system in the 
United States. College life and college spirit, as they 
are known and prized in North America, are unknown 
throughout this system in the South. 

The contrast between Park’s early days and the gen- 
eral tendencies of to-day is given point by a notation in 
the Parkana reminiscences of Emmet W. Rankin, vale- 
dictorian of 1888. He entered Park at fourteen, as a 
preparatory student, and pursued the entire course 
there, where, by the way, five others of his family were 
also students. Like all others of his day who were 
members of “ Family Number One,” he signed the con- 
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tract, referred to in another connection in Volume I of 
this series, by which he bound himself to continue at 
Park until graduation. He calls attention in one of his 
letters to the record of his son, who prepared for college 
in the Topeka High School in Kansas and the Mercers- 
burg Academy in Pennsylvania, and then was a student 
in Cornell University at Ithaca, New York, Columbia 
University in New York City, the California Institute 
of Technology, the University of Zurich in Switzerland, 
the Government Engineering School in Zurich, the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in Germany, and finally rounded 
off his course in Princeton, New Jersey. Whether the 
son is a better man than his father is a question which 
need not be raised; he may be conceded to be a more 
learned man. The son is now in Athens, in the United 
States Government’s foreign service, as he has been, 
there and elsewhere, for years. But the father also has 
served in several capacities and over wide areas through- 
out this country, in Europe, and in Russia. 

It should not be overlooked that such comparisons are 
loose; they set over against each other situations which 
are not closely comparable. University discipline to- 
day provides a breadth and depth of technical training 
never contemplated by the college course, then or now. 
The whole system of college and professional education 
is passing through a period of profound readjustment. 

The meagerness of the scholastic equipment at Park 
was a handicap. No one questioned or failed to deplore 
this at the time. But at least partial compensation was 
the intensity of the social life, and the concentration 
upon activities possible under the limitations imposed 
by necessity. The provincialism of the time and place 
constituted a companion limitation, and detracted from 
that breadth of outlook which an education 1s at its best 
in cultivating. 
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Yet here again the narrowness was more seeming 
than real. Probably no other American institution of 
its size has been so cosmopolitan in outreach as has 
Park. A member of the second class devoted many 
years to medical service in India, and a member of the 
sixth class died a short time ago in Siam after half a 
century of outstanding educational leadership among 
the women of that kingdom. Probably no other Ameri- 
can college has sent so large a proportion of its gradu- 
ates into service in so many different countries of 
the world, and almost from the first the student body 
has contained notable representations from foreign 
lands. 

And as for the threatened cramping of the intellectual 
life of the student, E. W. Rankin, quoted above, re- 
marks that when he left Park for professional training 
he found that “ Park men stood as well as others of 
similar ability.” He felt institutional pride in discover- 
ing among his associates in his professional school a 
student whom he had known at Park as below the 
standard requirements in scholarship, and who ap- 
peared to have found no difficulty in securing his 
academic degree at another college of some repute, 
after he had failed to pass muster at Park. 

Among the seeming limitations to which Mr. Rankin 
refers was the scant celebrity of the members of the 
faculty. They were young, and they remained in serv- 
ice for only brief periods. But they later demonstrated 
elsewhere the ability which was real though unrecog- 
nized during their tenure of office at Park. One of the 
young professors of the middle 1880’s, in service during 
a portion of Mr. Rankin’s student days at Park, was 
Joseph O. Thompson. He is now emeritus professor at 
Amherst. Looking back over his lifelong service as an 
educator, he remarks in a reminiscent Parkana letter, 
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“ Finer students and abler debaters than those at Park 
I have never met.” 

With all the meagerness of the social setting in which 
the life of the early days at Park was cast, the classic 
ideal of plain living and high thinking has perhaps 
rarely been so nearly attained. At any rate the per- 
spective of many of the old-timers who have recorded 
their reminiscences justifies this conclusion. 

This section of the present volume is devoted to an 
outline of the general social setting in which this life 
was passed, and a later section will deal more specifi- 
cally with scholastic standards and methods. Park 
magnified throughout the American tradition which has 
tended to take the life of the student whole. Though 
progressive education has much reason to-day to com- 
plain of the departure from that ideal in American in- 
stitutions, nowhere in this country has there been so 
complete and socially banal a divorce of the intellectual 
life from the student’s social obligations as marks 
educational method abroad. If these latter relation- 
ships are magnified in our story, it will not be so much 
in defense of an educational theory as in demonstration 
of a reality which was ever forward at Park both in 
theory and in practice. 


II 
PARKVILLE IN 1875 


Probably in the founding of no other educational 
institution did the surrounding community have so 
little to say about it as did Parkville in regard to Park. 
The inhabitants awoke one morning and found a college 
in their midst, or what was some day to be a college. 
They were not consulted in advance, and probably 
few of them knew what was contemplated. Not one of 
the first group of students was a local resident. The 
- organizer of the institution was unknown in the region. 
None could have been apprised as to what kind of 
institution was anticipated, nor could have understood 
if explanation had been attempted. 

Parkville was at the time a God-forsaken place. 
Which does not mean that there were not choice people 
among the residents, as later events proved abundantly. 
Doubtless the Lord never wholly deserts his own. But 
if our hyphenated adjective be decapitalized, the state- 
ment is literally true. The divinity which had been 
most largely instrumental in shaping the town’s des- 
tinies, had shortly before permanently removed from 
the region. George S. Park had laid out the town in 
1839, had given it its name, had labored with great 
zeal and ability in its development, and had been the 
determining force in practically every major enterprise 
from first to last. A year or more before the opening 
of the college he had finally and officially transferred 
his residence to Illinois, where he had also acquired 
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considerable property. He still held title to much of 
the property in and around Parkville, but most of it 
was running down, and an air of dilapidation pervaded 
the whole. 

One of the two flour mills had stopped, like grand- 
father’s clock, never to go again, and the other was 
operating on only part time. The warehouses on the 
river front were tumbling down. The wrecking of one 
of them, the imminent collapse of which threatened 
passing trains, was one of the early tasks of the student 
force. Commercial quarters were unoccupied, and were 
falling into disrepair. The extensive nurseries which 
Colonel Park had developed were neglected and over- 
grown. Land formerly under cultivation had lost the 
topsoil from erosion, and yellow clay gullies yawned in 
dismal succession. The right of way of the projected 
railroad up the White Aloe Valley was eroded in re- 
current freshets, or was being overgrown with brush 
and trees; the bridge timbers installed to carry the track 
across the stream were tumbling down and washing 
away and the culverts were caving in. 

The large building first utilized by the young college 
was originally designed for a hotel, but was indiffer- 
ently and only partially employed as such. Portions 
were used for a variety of commercial and social pur- 
poses or were entirely unoccupied. The fourth story 
had never been completed, though the structure was 
already more than twenty years old, and had never 
been utilized for any purpose except as a catchall for 
rubbish. The grounds round about had never been im- 
proved. A town thoroughfare ran directly through the 
front yard. One of the Herculean tasks of the first 
group of students was to haul away wagonload after 
wagonload of the spalls chipped from the original build- 
ing stones, which had lain undisturbed through all the 
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twenty years since the last mason had laid down his 
hammer and chisel. 

The discouragement of the founder of the town had 
by that time become profound; and with reason. He 
had achieved prodigies before 1855, the year when his 
troubles had become painfully acute. It was in that 
year that a mob of residents of the surrounding region 
seized his printing press and equipment, then housed in 
a portion of the hotel, paraded through the town, and 
dumped the whole loot into the Missouri River at the 
foot of Parkville’s Main Street. From that time on- 
ward to the opening of the Civil War, Colonel Park’s 
life was in constant peril, and he was compelled again 
and again to flee from his home to the near-by shelter- 
ing woods, where his little daughter carried food oc- 
casionally to his hide-outs. During the Civil War he 
was busy in Illinois, soil more congenial to one of his 
political principles than was western Missouri at the 
time. 

The ten years which had elapsed since the Civil War 
had not revived the early hopes. The hang-over of 
political bitterness clouded every relationship. A com- 
munity founded upon a regimen of slavery and of river 
traffic found it impossible promptly to accommodate it- 
self to railroads and free labor. The hemp industry 
which had thriven upon the river-shipping demands for 
rope, and which had been supported by backbreaking 
slave labor, collapsed and eventually disappeared. The 
enterprising white population moved away and former 
slaves drifted in from the surrounding farms, seeking 
labor and means of livelihood which the community did 
not supply. Shiftlessness and crime had spread, while 
the saloons furnished the most lucrative enterprise of 
the community. Young men of the region went bad 
from dissipation or drifted away westward; there was 
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almost no opening for their enterprise in the com- 
munity. 

None of the three churches was very active, each 
being served by a minister making occasional visits to 
town, or languishing under long intervals between 
stated pastorates. The public-school system was no- 
where highly developed on the frontier, and Parkville 
was no exception. Soon after the opening of the college 
the local school board made arrangement by which the 
town’s children of school age were cared for on the 
college premises. The public-school building on East 
Street, which old-timers will remember, was not erected 
until several years later, and even then some of the 
teachers brought in startled their pupils more by their 
ignorance than by their erudition. 

In the Parkana collection is a faded newspaper 
clipping, credited to The Washington Star and probably 
printed some time in the 1880's, which reports a visit 
to Parkville by a wandering newsman. He observes 
three iron safes lying on Main Street at the curb, each 
with a gaping hole in its side. He induces one of the 
merchants to explain their presence, which was done in 
uncouth speech never actually employed by any Park- 
ville merchant. Roaming newsmen often qualify as 
poets or romanticists rather than veracious reporters, 
as witness also an alleged interview by a Kansas City 
newsman in recent times with the aged Spencer Cave, 
the custodian of the campus endeared to many genera- 
tions of students. Spencer is represented as employing 
the lingo of an Alabama cotton picker, whereas the un- 
numbered generations of Park students who knew him 
can testify that Spencer uses language creditable to a 
sixty-year habitué of a college campus. 

But this newsman of the 1870’s or 1880’s records a 
story all the essential particulars of which old-timers 
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will verify from tradition current in their day. They 
will well remember the old safes lying in the street 
before the Parkville stores, and used as horse blocks to 
facilitate the dismounting of their customers from wag- 
ons and horseback. The Quantrels, the James boys, 
the Youngers, desperadoes of the region, who throve 
during and following the Civil War, did not overlook 
Parkville. The voluble merchant in the newspaper 
clipping is made to date their raid of the town in June 
of 1873, two years before the founding of the college. 
This is doubtless the correct date. The raiders, with 
whom “money wuz mighty popular,” took temporary 
charge of the town, dumped the safes into the street, 
blew them open, and helped themselves to the contents. 
From his own, the merchant is made to assert, they ac- 
quired $3,800. No one took the trouble to remove the 
safes, especially since they lay where they did excellent 
service as horse blocks, and there they remained 
throughout the early years of the college’s history. 
One evening at dusk, some time after the founding of 
the college, a group of us youngsters were playing in the 
road north of the old building when three horsemen 
came galloping over the bridge from town. At the fork 
of the road there, they stopped, uncertain of their way. 
The left fork led up the incline through what is now the 
college campus, and wound through the hills to the 
orchards and farms far up on the crest. The right fork, 
then as now, was the thoroughfare following the base 
of the bluffs down the Missouri River Valley into Clay 
County, and beyond. When we youngsters had set 
the riders right, in response to their inquiries, they gal- 
loped on down the river road. They had pistol holsters 
on their saddles, and their mounts were already jaded. 
_ That proved to be the evening of the day when Jesse 
James was taken off his usually unbroken guard by a 
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treacherous comrade, who shot him down in his home in 
St. Joseph, greedy for the rich prize which the state had 
set upon the desperado’s head. We boys assumed that 
our three horsemen were Frank James and two com- 
panions, hastening to their home and rendezvous in 
Clay County. At any rate, Frank, who was already 
tubercular and conscious that his days were numbered, 
soon after negotiated with the authorities, surrendered 
after reaching a satisfactory understanding, stood trial 
of a sort, was acquitted, and was released to die peace- 
fully in his bed not long thereafter. 

The journal of Professor W. B. Hill, so often quoted 
in these historical papers, records a visit to Gallatin, in 
the latter part of March, 1883. In commenting upon 
the town, viewed with the eyes of a New Englander 
making his first essay among the wild and woolly, Pro- 
fessor Hill says: 


“ Just at present it [Gallatin] is famous as being the 
scene of two or three of the ‘ James boys’ exploits,’ and 
having in its jail Frank James himself, who waits his 
trial for these crimes. It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand the feeling of the people at the time the James 
gang was flourishing. On the one hand, they were 
greatly afraid of them. The sheriff had no difficulty in 
raising a posse to pursue any other miscreants; but not 
a man would expose himself to the deadly weapons and 
lasting enmity of the James boys. On the other hand, 
although banks were pillaged and trains were plundered 
close by them at frequent intervals, yet the people 
seemed but little apprehensive of their own safety. 
They felt that the James boys flew only at large game, 
and unless there was some special grudge, usually an 
old war matter, for the Jameses were bitter rebels, they 
would not be harmed. So they pursued their daily life 
calmly, and in some cases even felt much admiration 
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towards these highwaymen, an admiration which shows 
itself now by the dainty dishes which are sent in to the 
prisoner.” 


This quotation, it will be noted, is from a New Eng- 
lander. At least in late years Missourians do not refer 
to politically differing neighbors as “bitter rebels.” 
Nor are the James boys to-day esteemed the savage 
criminals which “ the East ” then considered them to be. 

The Clay County line is only four miles from Park- 
ville, and the home of the James boys in that county is 
still a historic shrine to many antiquarians. The 
mother, Mrs. Samuels, survived her sons for several 
years, though she had been cruelly maimed by Pinker- 
ton detectives in an attack upon her home, made in a 
futile and what was generally considered a cowardly 
attempt to “ get” her son Jesse. 

Thus it will appear that the whole region was swept 
by mighty political, economic, and social forces, and 
the town of Parkville had in addition its own special 
troubles which made it the victim of powers beyond the 
resources of the population to resist. If its morale and 
enterprise had not succumbed to these overwhelming 
influences we should here be called upon to record a 
miracle. That there were choice spirits in the popula- 
tion who survived all this has already been remarked. 
All had been taught a degree of caution and reserve, by 
the experiences of a protracted period of turmoil and 
uncertainty. When your political sympathies are with 
a section which is engaged in deadly warfare with the 
section which claims the ardent political devotion of 
your next-door neighbor, as was the case in Parkville, 
like countless other border towns, you learn circum- 
spection in sharing your daily confidences. 

The group of interlopers who had invaded the town 
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to establish a college had to be tested through a period 
of growing acquaintanceship. The wonder is that the 
reception of the newcomers was so prompt and cordial, 
considering all the circumstances. Misunderstandings 
persisted for a considerable time, as the immediately 
succeeding chapter will reveal, but lasting and sure 
friendships were formed very speedily also. From that 
day in 1875 the fates of Parkville and of Park College 
have been identical. The town has no other “ indus- 
try ” of great significance, and the town interests have 
been the college interests, and vice versa, from that day 
to this. The town has profited by the presence of the 
college, but merchants, bankers, and common laborers 
of the town helped in the early days to carry the load of 
financial strain and uncertainty. The college was 
founded in their town through no choice of theirs, but 
numbers of them promptly cast their votes and bent 
their labors toward its permanence and prosperity. 


III 
GOWN AND TOWN 


Love at first sight is not a universal experience. Like 
most communities similarly situated, Parkville strug- 
gled for a considerable time with problems growing out 
of establishing amicable relations between town and 
gown. Difficulties grew partly out of the elemental 
strangeness of the newcomers and partly out of the 
disturbance of time-honored customs and practices 
which the coming and development of the college in- 
volved. 

Youngsters who meet for the first time on the school 
playground usually pass through more or less painful 
experiences in determining their relative status. Black 
eyes often blossom under that culture. There were 
some black eyes on both sides of the White Aloe in the 
early days. Not all the encounters of the opposing 
groups were sanguinary, but there was considerable 
bluster and lurid language. I can well remember that 
the juvenile forces of the bifurcated neighborhood clus- 
tered on opposite sides of the White Aloe bridge, and 
hurled stones as well as unbiblical epithets at one an- 
other across the barrier. The distance between the 
embattled hosts spread the parabola along which a 
weak juvenile arm must heave a stone to reach its 
mark and brought the missile into plain view; any 
youngster who could not anticipate the danger and 
dodge in time was too dumb to have been released from 
mama’s apron strings. So, the only serious damage 
done was to the King’s English. 

29 
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It was a trial for the youngster of the college group 
who must venture over into town alone on an errand. 
I cannot recall that he was in special danger of man- 
handling, but the adversaries on the town side were 
highly gifted at jeering, and one, however marked 
might be his individual talents in that line, was no 
match for the crowd who assailed him on their own 
preserves. The better part of valor was to take the 
reviling in disdainful silence, and leg it home to the east 
side of the White Aloe as fast as decorum and the 
proper discharge of his errand would permit. I re- 
member that the lad whose jeering I most dreaded later 
entered the college as a student, was graduated, and 
has rendered distinguished service for a lifetime in the 
Presbyterian ministry. 

Among the adult population adjustments were often 
attended by more serious consequences. Emmet Ran- 
kin, already quoted in another connection, supplies a 
note which is apropos here. He entered at the opening 
of the school term in the fall of 1882, and at first roomed 
in a cottage which then stood on the present site of the 
Graham-Tyler Chapel. He reports: 


“A few nights, two or three perhaps, after my arrival, 
I had retired and was asleep, when I was awakened by 
some older students who roomed there, and who had 
been in quite a scrap with some boys in the village. 
Shirts and coats were torn, hair disheveled, faces and 
noses bleeding. I was only 14 years old. I had come 
from a minister’s household, which was usually quite 
peaceable and well-behaved. So I was considerably 
upset by this warlike incident. My homesickness was 
increased, and next day I did not go to classes.” 


He adds to the above in another letter: 


“Such an incident would not have been possible later. 
We had then a group, not large, of students who may 
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fairly be described as “ rough,” and there was a similar 
group in the village. But this roughness disappeared 
speedily both in the college and in the village.” 


But there were more serious difficulties than these 
growing out of the hoodlum rough stuff of a few on 
either side of the White Aloe. The most lucrative en- 
terprise of the town in 1875 was the saloon, as has been 
already remarked. There were several, and a distillery 
of some pretensions. But saloons and colleges do not 
mix, especially when the college is one which entertains 
the aims and aspirations of Park. One or the other of 
these mutually antagonistic institutions had to go. The 
initial prejudice was against the college, for it was the 
interloper; it presumed to disturb the time-honored 
status quo. But the college finally won. Old laws were 
drawn out of their pigeonholes and dusted off, and new 
and more stringent laws were enacted, largely through 
the instigation of the college. By the early or middle 
1880's the last saloon disappeared, and Parkville knew 
no legalized liquor up to the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment in 1933. 

This says nothing about bootlegging or the joints and 
speak-easies of pre-prohibition days. No community 
changes its established customs overnight, and for years 
the fight against old liquor habits had to be waged 
under cover. The rougher sort among the popula- 
tion were all on the side of liquor, but the real diffi- 
culties grew out of the slow conversion to the new 
order of many of the more reputable citizens. Older 
persons long accustomed to the use of liquor resented 
interference with their settled habits, and were wrath- 
ful because difficulties were put in the way of securing 
their liquor supplies. They eventually found ways to 
secure the desired supply, though the course was diffi- 
cult. One day a group of bystanders on a sultry sum- 
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mer afternoon found great sport in watching swarms 
of flies gather about a keg which had been dumped 
shortly before from the express car upon the railroad 
station platform, and which bore the ostentatious label 
“Linseed Oil.” It was consigned to one of the mer- 
chants who was not conducting a paint store. 

But there were other more subtle differences of policy 
to affect the relations of town and gown. When the 
college was organized there was no stock law whatever 
in that region. The caveat was all with the property 
owner whose interests might be jeopardized by maraud- 
ing pigs and cows and horses, or other livestock. The 
common practice was for the owner of any of these ani- 
mals to feed them at home just enough to impress upon 
the brute consciousness where his ownership was 
vested; for the rest, the animal was conscious that he 
must forage for his living. And the world was wide 
open to him; he could secure his food where he might, 
without regard to his owner’s neighbors’ sensibilities 
or claims of proprietorship. ‘The college rapidly de- 
veloped gardens, yards, supplies in storage, and other 
interests which were sorely imperiled by this time- 
honored custom. 

Stock laws began to appear on the statute books, 
which threw the onus for the care of his livestock 
property on the owner. He became responsible for any 
damage to his neighbor’s premises which his animals 
might cause. The college was with much propriety 
held responsible for securing the enactment of these 
laws, though others of course codperated in the agita- 
tion for them. At first it was possible to secure an or- 
dinance only against allowing hogs to run at large; the 
sentiment supporting the practice of turning cows and 
horses loose to roam at will was too deep-seated to be 
undermined. 
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Practically all households of any pretensions kept a 
pig or more, a cow or two, and a driving or saddle horse. 
Professor Fitch, now emeritus at Hamilton College, 
taught at Park for three years in the 1880’s and his 
Parkana reminiscences record a remark frequently 
made by the prominent merchant at whose home he 
boarded in the village. The merchant would pull him- 
self out of his easy chair with the plaint, “ Well, Pll 
have to go out and pail the old Jersey,” an expression 
which the professor from the East had never heard be- 
fore, nor has elsewhere since. 

There was no pasturage immediately available for 
these animals, and it was much simpler to turn them 
out to forage for themselves near or far than regularly 
to lead or drive them to enclosed pasture lands beyond 
the boundaries of the town. But the college’s expand- 
ing garden, farm, and campus property interest lay 
very decidedly on the side of the legislation which 
would make the owner responsible for the conduct of 
his livestock. And it was recognized to be the way of 
civilized living. The story comes from Wyoming, in a 
somewhat later day, of two old prospectors for whom 
that wide universe was preserves for their roaming at 
will. After settlers had multiplied to the point where 
they were vexatiously interfering with this time-honored 
freedom, these two old cronies were lugubriously and 
wrathfully discussing the changing conditions, when 
one of them brought their confabulations to a climax 
by remarking, “ Gol darn it, Bill; we’ve got to make up 
our minds that civilization’s comin’ in!” 

Civilization often comes hard. It did in Parkville. 
The new stock laws caused many troubles; their origi- 
nal passage was resisted and their enforcement fre- 
quently came near precipitating riot. After the hog law 
came into effect, a husky student named Warne was 
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assigned the duty of seeing that it was observed on the 
east side of the White Aloe. One day a pig strayed 
over the creek from the town side, and was committing 
depredations in Warne’s preserves. The law author- 
ized anyone whose property stray hogs injured to con- 
fine the marauder, post notice of his act, and collect 
from the owner certain specified damages as the condi- 
tion of his reclaiming his animal. Warne’s job was to 
confine the marauder in the pen designed for the pur- 
pose. 

But porcine culture in Parkville was then much at 
the status where Mark Twain found it at about that 
time in Arkansas. Mark Twain was sitting on the 
platform of the rear car of a typical Arkansas train 
when he saw an object loom up on the track behind, 
gain on the train, and, finally reaching it, leap to one 
side and pass on to the open track ahead of the puff- 
ing locomotive. Mark Twain turned to the con- 
ductor standing near and asked, “What was that 
thing?” “That was a hawg,” replied the native. 
“Well,” drily rejoined Mark Twain, “don’t you folks 
down here know that you oughtn’t to raise hogs for 
speed?” The citizens of Parkville may not have had 
speed as the primary intention in their culture of the 
lowly pig, but pigs often acquired it, of a high order. 

Light of foot and zealous as Warne was, this particu- 
lar pig was too much for him, and escaped to the west 
side of the stream before Warne could apprehend him. 
Such was the pursuer’s momentum in the chase, how- 
ever, that he followed his quarry to the dooryard of 
his owner in town. Not only did the owner resent the 
prospect of having his property carried off to the pound 
from under his very eyes and off his own premises, but 
neighbors speedily gathered in manifest zeal to express 
their disapproval of that procedure. In scarcely longer 
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time than it takes to tell of the incident, students 
caught the alarm which Warne’s clamorous chase had 
sounded, and were legging it from every quarter to the 
rendezvous on the town side of the stream. ‘The threat- 
ened pitched battle did not actually take place. 
Though numbers were considerably in favor of the in- 
vaders, not to speak of youth and huskiness, they could 
not quite convince themselves that the new law author- 
ized the injured party to snatch the prey from the refuge 
which it had sought in its owner’s back yard. So, after 
many uncomplimentary remarks, not found in the or- 
thodox vocabulary of an institution dedicated to the 
culture of Christian workers, had been freely exchanged 
between the opponents, the invading host retired to its 
own side of the stream, hoping that the watchful Warne 
would be more skillful next time in apprehending the 
marauder. 

Back of all overt actions on either part, there were 
initial prejudices to be overcome, growing out of condi- 
tions referred to in the immediately preceding chapter. 
For twenty years previously Parkville had been the 
victim of invasions. It lay in the very battlefield of the 
Border War, the struggle for control of Kansas which 
preceded the Civil War. During the Civil War it was 
occupied now by forces of one side and now by those of 
the other, the Federal troops quartered in the town 
being constantly sniped upon by the southern sympa- 
thizers in the country round about. Following the 
Civil War the whole region had been at the mercy of 
Jesse James and desperadoes of his type, as has already 
been explained. 

These latest invaders were of a different mold, but 
they nevertheless were to be viewed with suspicion until 
their intentions might be accurately appraised. The 
genius and aims of higher education were not under- 
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stood by all, and fewer still deeply sympathized with 
those aims. Spencer Cave says that for a considerable 
period after the opening of the college no Negro in the 
community would venture far from home after night- 
fall. Students were abroad in the land, and it was the 
particular joy of students to seize helpless wayfarers 
and dissect them in the interest of science. The Ne- 
groes from some source had gained the notion that all 
students were medics, and that the only science in which 
they were interested was anatomy. However valuable 
researches might be esteemed to be, no Negro was 
ready to offer himself as a willing victim on the altar of 
learning. 

The Negroes came shortly to esteem members of the 
college community as their best friends. Spencer Cave 
asserts to-day with manifest pride that he was the 
first Negro employed by the college, and with only a 
few breaks he has gladly served in various capacities on 
the campus for his full lifetime. But the process of 
getting acquainted and establishing confidence all 
around was attended by many strains, and demanded 
adjustments which could not be effected in a day or a 
year. 

The conception of the service which the college might 
render to its vicinage grew with the years, as will ap- 
pear from the succeeding chapters, but overtures of 
friendliness began with the first day, and the response 
was almost as prompt on the part of at least some of the 
citizens. As the college population increased and 
spread into the village, especially in the taking over 
of the large Rock House, located on Main Street and 
the river front, and its transformation into a men’s 
dormitory, these close contacts served in some respects 
to cement friendship —and in others to complicate 
misunderstandings. 


nee 
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An incident which threatened to widen the breach, 
but which actually established new understanding, was 
one in which a student, Jim Tidmore, was the principal 
actor. In one of the stores on the ground floor of the 
Rock House, the upper floors of which were used by 
the students as dormitories, a village merchant by the 
name of Howe kept his saddlery shop. He was quite 
inclined to bluster and was credited with being the bad 
man of the town with his fists. One day someone threw 
something out of a window above his shop and he was 
infuriated. He stood in the street in front of his place 
and threatened dire consequences to any of the blan- 
kety-blank denizens of the upper floors who might ap- 
pear to atone for this misdeed. Jim Tidmore was a 
mild mannered country boy, but not helpless when 
fists were in the air. He came down stairs to discover 
what all the uproar was about. Howe went after him 
promptly and vigorously, only to find himself flat on 
his back in the street. Instead of proceeding to the 
manhandling of his prostrate foe, which is part of the 
common code of the bully, Jim quietly waited for his 
adversary to pick himself up. By the time Howe had 
gained three advantageous and full-sized views of the 
heavens from a supine position, latent sportsmanship 
asserted itself and he arose and shook hands with his 
conqueror, in which most of the crowd of rooters who 
had assembled loyally joined him. At least one student 
was thenceforth cordially respected by all. 

Features of the conflict between town and gown were 
at their most acute in the winter of 1883-1884, when 
fire completely destroyed the Rock House. Scores of 
young men were left without a roof over their heads. 
Their plight demolished all barriers, and the towns- 
people opened their homes and unoccupied buildings 
with a generosity which in some cases outlasted the 
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first emergency. Numbers of students and members 
of the faculty were housed in town, at a nominal rental 
or no rental at all, until the winter or late fall of 1884— 
1885, when Copley Hall, though still unfinished, was 
habitable enough at least to supply defense against the 
roughest of the elements. 


| IV 
AND ROUND ABOUT 


Not many weeks had passed after the arrival of the 
small company forming the new college before the 
president and, immediately upon his heels, the more 
mature students, were out in the country school houses 
surrounding Parkville, holding Sunday Schools on Sun- 
day afternoons and preaching services on Sunday eve- 
nings, with occasional entertainments on moonlit week 
nights. Every one of these schools within long walking 
distance of the village was reached, perhaps eight or 
ten of them in all. Included in the program of country 
itineration, with at times regular ministrations and at 
other times occasional services, were the settlements at 
Prairie Point, Barry, and Waldron, at each of which 
there was a church building. 

The response from the communities thus served was 
varied, and was at times and in some places qualified by 
sectarian suspicion and enmity. ‘Though there was no 
emphasis upon the Presbyterianism of the visitors, they 
were identified in a general way with that religious per- 
suasion, and in the relations between local Presby- 
terians and the sect dominant in most of the outlying 
region there prevailed sentiments more virulent than 
indifference and suspicion. This latter denomination is 
now Officially known as Disciples of Christ, but ad- 
herents were popularly dubbed Campbellites, a designa- 
tion accepted by many of the adherents themselves. 
The opposition to the invaders at times took the form of 
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closing the schoolhouses against them. A notorious 
instance of this was at the time made much of because 
of the apparent judgment of heaven upon intolerance. 
This, together with much graphic material upon this 
phase of the early activities in the region, is preserved 
in the journal kept by Professor William Bancroft Hill, 
during the winter and spring of 1883. Of one district 
where the services had been regularly held he records 
that the school board 


“ voted last Sunday to close their schoolhouse against 
all religious services. So, on Sunday, the boys had 
their Sunday School in a grove not far away. The day 
was inclement, but it did not storm during their meet- 
ing. Afterwards, however, the hail broke all the glass 
in the windows on one side of the schoolhouse, seem- 
ingly a very prompt retribution for the selfishness of the 
people.” 


It would be flattery to identify these structures with 
the legendary “little red schoolhouse.” ‘They were, 
most of them, little enough to qualify, and they were 
used for school purposes, but few of them were of any 
clearly defined color. Reminiscences of paint which 
had been originally applied lingered in the case of some, 
but they were generally unkempt. Each was a single 
box, with furnishings like the rabbit’s tail, nothing 
to speak of. Of one of the better sort Professor Hill 
records, in connection with a visit paid with Carson, 
Taylor, and Thomas, all three of whom, by the way, 
were graduated from the college and became lifelong 
Presbyterian ministers and two of whom are still living: 


“The schoolhouse which stands alone, as most coun- 
try schoolhouses do here, is a neat building externally, 
but rather dirty and forlorn within. . . . The desks are 
not so good in this one as the building, and there is a 
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dearth of maps and other school furniture. In one 
corner stands a secondhand reed organ, bought by the 
Sunday School, on which Carson played. He is the 
only one in the crowd who can play, and when he is 
away the organ stands unused, a home for mice, one of 
whom crept out to-day while he was playing.” 


Zeal for the dissemination of the gospel was, of 
course, the prevailing incentive to this activity in the 
surrounding country, but not without its collateral in- 
ducement was the substantial meal of which the visitors 
were assured in one or another of the farmhouses. Pro- 
fessor Hill, who was in frequent demand by these mis- 
sioners to exercise his manifest homiletic gifts, made 
frequent references to this as well as to other phases of 
the program. On one occasion he attended one of the 
missioners to supper at the home of the leading farmer: 


“A little cottage, containing, apparently, three rooms 
on the ground floor. It was simply furnished, but 
looked cozy and comfortable. Mrs. B was a very 
attractive, ladylike little woman who greeted us kindly 

. and, though unwell from a severe cold, got us a 
nice supper. ‘This consisted of fried fresh pork, very 
hot biscuit, good tea and coffee, with genuine cream, 
and three kinds of preserves. They were genuine Mis- 
sourians and, like most natives of the state, were de- 
cidedly hospitable. ‘The house stood in the inevitable 
cornfield, and around it gathered quite a drove of young 
cattle, attracted by the haystacks in the rear. The out- 
buildings did not amount to much. Those enormous 
barns which in New England are wedded to diminutive 
houses are almost wholly lacking here.” 


On another occasion Professor Hill records that he 
and the attendant missioners were entertained at the 
home of Mr. Vest, some of whose relatives still survive 
in and near Parkville. The family is, I think, distantly 
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related to Missouri’s famous United States Senator of 
that name. Here again there was “a cordial welcome 
and a good meal, the milk being worthy of special men- 
tion.” Including the farmer’s own “ large family, there 
were nearly twenty there to tea, and, as the table held 
only five, we ate in detachments.” 

On one excursion Professor Hill accompanied Gobiet 
and Irwin, both of whom were graduated and entered 
the Presbyterian ministry. He tells of a visit to Wald- 
ron, this time under the sponsorship of O’Brien and 
Milnes, budding ministers both, whom all old-timers of 
the day will remember. On this occasion Professor 
Hill preached in the college church on Sunday morning 
and, “ directly after dinner,” he explains: 


“T mounted a little mare and set out for Waldron, 
seven miles away. . . . I judge that the beast I bestrode 
is a fair saddle horse, but I am a sorry horseman, and 
as I jolted along I grew sorrier and sorer. The sensa- 
tions of my childhood, when the paternal palm was im- 
pressed upon my tender posterior, were forcibly re- 
called; and even this morning I have an aversion to 
sitting in a hard chair.” 


He committed his mount to O’Brien, who returned 
to Parkville by that means immediately after the eve- 
ning service, and he and the other missioner awaited the 
southbound train which reached Parkville at 4.20 a.m. 
Falling into conversation with the conductor he “ found 
that he was from Windsor County, Vermont.” 

Heavy draft is here made upon Professor Hill’s 
journal because it is the most graphic account of inci- 
dents in point which is available, though it reports for 
only a single season. This program prevailed, how- 
ever, for several generations of students. Webster 
Browning, 1891, remembers getting from his regular 
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Visitations to one of these schoolhouses early training 
for his many years of missionary activity throughout 
the South American continent. There were probably 
times in these extensive and not always sumptuously 
appointed travels when he remembered with a comfort- 
able feeling the easy gait of the bay mare which he was 
able occasionally to borrow for these country trips. 
Frank Hickman, 1892, recalls enticing Dr. C. B. Mc- 
Afee, then a stripling preacher, to his schoolhouse 
“charge” up on the “island” for an evening preach- 
ing service, when the inclement weather reduced the 
audience to one country swain and his best girl, who 
had braved the elements for this rendezvous in lieu of 
the movie which was at the time yet to be conceived of. 
The missioners made their way home to the campus on 
shanks’ mare over a road worked up into fanged hum- 
mocks during a thaw and then tipped with icy steel by 


a succeeding freeze. This was training, at least by 


contrast, for Mr. Hickman’s lifelong mussOnany serv- 
ice in equatorial Africa. 

Tales of the redoubtable eloquence of such mighty 
preachers as Andrew V. C. Skinner and “ Jimmy ” 
Cunningham might be told almost endlessly from these 
neighborhoods. Arthur Dean remembers the Sunday 
afternoon when “Jimmy” Cunningham, returning 
from his country “ parish ” and seeking, after his long 
trek over hot and dusty roads, to refresh himself at the 
college well near the White Aloe bridge, inadvertently 
dropped into the waters below his corpulent and richly 
annotated limp-backed Bible. Dr. Dean dwells upon 
the zeal of the assembled group of fellow students in 
fishing the precious book out of the depths, and asserts 
that the water from that well was certified to be purer 
ever after the incident. Peter Freece was graduated as 
late as 1904, and, layman though he was and has con- 
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tinued to be, no missioner was more constant in his 
ministrations in the country parish than was he in his 
regular visitations to “ Lakeside,” four miles distant in 
the bottoms below Parkville. 

While the work in the surrounding schoolhouses and 
churches was laboratory exercise for the prospective 
ministers and church workers in the student body, for 
the present purpose it is most significant as suggesting 
the method by which the college identified itself with 
its surroundings. Though Park was a “ peculiar in- 
stitution,” it did not permit itself to remain detached 
from or alien to the community in which it was located. 
If it was preparing missioners and citizens for the 
uttermost parts, they were encouraged to believe that 
the immediate outreach was the instant and pressing 
concern. The cosmopolitanism which notably distin- 
guished the early generations of Park graduates got 
its birth and original baptism in this devotion of years 
of effort in country schoolhouses, where the material 
rewards were largely confined to the bountiful meals 
which generous farmers’ wives supplied. 

But there was much poverty inthe community. It is 
to be noted that the bountiful tables spread in the 
homes of the region reflected the thrift of the farmer 
and his family, and the fecundity of the soil immediately 
under foot. Little of the aliments or even of the condi- 
ments came from afar. Money was hard to come by in 
those days, in all the region. What William J. Bryan 
later called the “crime of ’73” had just been perpe- 
trated, and the American frontier particularly was feel- 
ing the “criminal” effects throughout this period. 
Also there were many local aggravating causes. The 
least desirable farm land in Platte County lies along the 
Missouri River. For two or three miles inland the ter- 
rain is rugged. By the time in which we are here con- 
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cerned farms had been cleared and cultivated long 
enough to show the effects of the American agricultural 
nemesis, soil erosion. Farmers who had not been care- 
ful to “cut the hill around,” as the local phrase put it, 
in drawing their furrows, were often compelled to 
abandon whole fields to the wash from heavy rains. 
The longer such terrain was neglected, the wider 
yawned the yellow clay ravines into which the land was 
cut. Many of the farms were sorry spectacles, and 
were sorrier still as a means of livelihood. 

Slave labor had been largely employed on the more 
ambitious farms, and since emancipation the Negroes 
had generally deserted their old homes, removing to 
town or drifting about in search of less exacting em- 
ployment than that under their former masters. The 
bottom had dropped out of the once flourishing hemp 
industry, and the farmer could place little dependence 
upon any money crop. Kansas City was already be- 
ginning to develop as a packing center, and the live- 
stock industry was promising for those who could com- 
mand the capital to carry along a herd of cattle over the 
two or three years required for preparing them for 
market. But the “little fellows ” were living a hand- 
to-mouth existence, with scant ready money and a gen- 
erally deteriorating soil. All the while the national 
politics of the administrations between Grant and Har- 
rison were not precisely the sort to cure the multiplying 
social maladies locally generated. 

An experience which made a deep impression upon 
Professor Hill was a funeral in the country which he 
was asked to conduct. 


“The deceased was a clock tinker, a little, quiet, 
peaceable man, somewhat past middle life, and very 
poor. ... The day was gloomy, windy, and cold. The 
sleet froze as it fell, and formed icicles on the rails and 
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fences. ... The house ... was rented, was a little 
log cabin, with but a single room and one window. 
There was not even a loft above. Within were two 
beds, a bureau, a sheet-iron stove, and an old cookstove, 
a few knickknacks on the walls, a set of spool drawers, 
in which I presume the dead man used to keep his tools, 
and a few chairs. The coffin stood on two chairs in the 
center of the room, and the neighbors, fifteen or twenty 
in number, seated themselves on boards around the 
sides of the room. The widow sat on the chair near the 
coffin ... one child, a little girl of eight, sobbed bit- 
terly ... the other child, a boy of two, toddled 
around the room playing with some of the neighbors’ 
little ones, or stood by the coffin, patting its black side 
admiringly. . . . The coffin [after the service] was put 
in an express wagon, and a bedspread thrown over 
it. The driver and I sat on the seat; and a third man 
rode behind to steady the coffin over the rough road, 
The place of burial was under a clump of trees on a 
barren knoll of a pasture. There were a few other 
graves there. . . . This is the first funeral I have con- 
ducted, a very dreary and sad affair.” 


A short time later in the season Professor Hill had 
occasion to visit that neighborhood, and, calling upon 
the widow, he found that her prospects had consider- 
ably brightened. ‘Thanks to the solicitude of neighbors, 
she and her two children were much better off than they 
had been before the death of the head of the household. 
Professor Hill records with a glow of satisfaction that 
his faltering assurance at the funeral that a kindly 
Providence would in some way provide for the widow 
and orphan had been fulfilled quite beyond his own 
faith. 

These contacts with the surrounding country were 
attended by several gratifying results, besides cultivat- 
ing a sense of reality in the religious and social activities 
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of the students. Young people from the surrounding 
country enrolled in the college, and numbers of them 
survive to this day, at the close or in the midst of useful 
lives in various callings. Friendships and deep-seated 
loyalties were developed among the adults which re- 
dounded to the benefit of the institution. The annual 
commencements of the college became a holiday for the 
whole region, and the stream of visitors pouring into 
town on those occasions testified to the attachments 
which many of the graduates had formed. Inthe Park- 
ana collection is a letter from a surviving member of 
the household of Dan Carpenter, a sterling character 
who lived in Barry. She remembers that in that house- 
hold the annual commencement at the college was ob- 
served as a sort of rite. The whole family went to 
Parkville with large and well-filled baskets, and after 
the exercises a picnic dinner was spread out on the grass 
plot near the old Park cottage, to which Mr. Carpenter 
was delighted to invite a number of the students and 
staff of the college, who were certainly fed more sumptu- 
ously there than they could have been at the college 
family board. 

The devotion of the missioners to these country dis- 
tricts deserved grateful recognition, for its rewards were 
largely confined to that coin. And it was hard work. 
Trudging two, three, four, and five miles through all 
kinds of weather, over all kinds of roads, across un- 
bridged streams which a freshet might turn into tor- 
rents, was not always unalloyed delight in communion 
with nature. Professor Hill’s journal records the expe- 
rience of one of the groups, often duplicated, when a 
torrential rain during Sunday afternoon had swollen the 
stream which the students were compelled to ford on 
their return until the water rose upon them waist high 
at the most favorable crossing. 
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One of these early missioners was Jasper Crosswhite, 
already a mature man, who was graduated in 1882. 
Late one sultry Sunday afternoon, he returned to his 
room worn and bedraggled, and weak from his exertion. 
“Well, Jasper, what under the sun have you been 
doing?” demanded his roommates. No answer. “I 
say, Jasper, what have you been doing?” Persistent 
questioning finally brought the response, blurted out in 
some disgust, “ Preachin’, confound it!” 

A footnote to this chapter should record that shortly 
after Jasper Crosswhite’s graduation, and before he had 
entered upon active ministry, he fell ill of a malady 
manifestly fatal. He had become engaged to the elder 
daughter in the household of Captain Luthy, a highly 
esteemed citizen of the village. Though the death of 
her fiance was so imminent, she insisted upon their 
marriage as he lay upon his deathbed, where she cared 
for him tenderly during the short time he lingered. 
Throughout her long life she has worn the name of the 
husband of a few days or weeks, and has demonstrated 
by her modest and highly useful life in the Parkville 
community something of the efficiency she would have 
put into the office of mistress of the manse. Many 
generations of students could scarcely think of Parkville 
without thinking also of Mrs. Crosswhite. 


Vv 
TO THE UTTERMOST PARTS 


Park was cosmopolite from the start. To be sure, 
Parkville was very much isolated, and the total popula- 
tion has probably never run beyond 1,000. The United 
States census of 1850 shows 309; that of 1890, 769. The 
village is now practically a suburb of Kansas City. 
But in the early days a visit to Kansas City was an 
event, and on his return the wayfarer felt that he had 
been on a journey. Two daily trains each way on the 
railroad made the passage in less than half an hour, 
but between the two localities a great gulf had to be 
passed. One emerged into a different time zone in mak- 
ing the passage. Parkville time was more than twenty 
minutes faster than Kansas City’s, since the railroad 
operated on Chicago time up to the boundaries of Kan- 
sas City. It is needless to say that this was before the 
adoption of the universal system of time zones which 
now girdles the globe. 

But Park refused to be isolated in matters of the 
spirit. An education was conceived as an expansion as 
well as a concentration of ideas. Constricted bounda- 
ries and the plainest of plain living did not put clamps 
upon ambitions to commerce with and take part in the 
big world. Out of the second class graduated, of whom 
there were only eight, one, after a medical course in the 
East, took flight to India for pioneer medical service in 
the Orient, and another plunged into a lifetime pursuit 
as an assayer of gold and other metals among the mines 
of Tasmania. 

49 
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The literature of the college has again and again cata- 
logued the hundreds of the Alumni who have taken up 
residence for a great variety of activities abroad, reach- 
ing practically every country in the world; the only 
apparent crimp in cosmopolitan propensities being the 
absence of Parkites on the expeditions exploring the 
polar regions. Instead of repeating this conventional 
treatment of the subject here, it is believed that a pleas- 
ant and instructive variation will be to take a stand at 
Park and watch the procession go by. For this purpose 
let us use a couple of the “ oldest inhabitants ” as hitch- 
ing posts, without asking their permission. 

At commencement in 1937 the Alumni fittingly hon- 
ored the fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of Mrs. 
Isabella McRae Findlay, the completion of the seven- 
tieth year of her age, the fortieth anniversary of her 
marriage, and the fifty-fourth of her continuous resi- 
dence in Parkville. Isabella McRae came to the college 
in the fall of 1883, at the age of sixteen, enrolling from 
St. Joseph, whither her parents had recently moved 
from Nova Scotia. Following her graduation in 1887, 
she became a teacher in the Park College academy. In 
1897 she was married out of that faculty to Merlin C. 
Findlay, then as now a member of the college faculty. 
From her sixteenth year Mrs. Findlay has been in con- 
tinuous residence in Parkville. Only she could record 
all that her eyes have seen throughout these years as 
the procession has moved by, but even she can have no 
adequate sense of the world-girdling impact of her life. 
Though a lifelong resident of an isolated village, she is 
as fine a specimen of the world citizen as may be found. 
The veriest globe-trotter cannot match the vitality of 
her world contacts. She has lived in closer relationship 
to, and has helped to mold the character of, more potent 
forces reaching to all parts of the world than could any- 
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one who merely flits from one land to another.. By 
“ staying put ” she has reached far. 

Her “ major” has been the rearing of five children, 
carrying each of them with distinction through a college 
training and attaching to each of them an A.B. from 
Park. Two of the four sons are physicians in southern 
California, after having gained the best medical train- 
ing which the schools and hospitals of Boston and New 
York could supply. The other two sons are rising busi- 
ness men in New York, each being a graduate of the 
School of Business Administration at Harvard. The 
daughter is the wife of a Harvard professor, whom she 
married after equipping herself with an A.B. from Park 
and an M.A. from Radcliffe and Harvard. It keeps 
Mrs. Findlay and Professor Findlay in a fret all year 
long trying to decide which coast they shall visit in the 
summer to look after their scattered brood, and properly 
to bring along the new generation in their families, now 
numbering nine grandchildren. Her major is an 
achievement properly classified as a magnum opus. 

From the start her associations were, as John H. 
Finley would say, incipiently planetary. Among her 
close friends as a student were, for example, Jeanie 
Henderson and Eleanor Chestnut. The former has 
been referred to repeatedly in these papers; she died 
not long ago just as she was completing a half century 
of pioneering and constructive leadership in the educa- 
tion of the womanhood of the Siamese Kingdom. The 
latter made history of international significance through 
her medical service in China and her martyrdom at the 
hands of bandits in the uprising in South China in 1905. 
Memorials of Dr. Chestnut’s heroism are to be seen not 
only on the Park campus but scattered throughout this 
country and China. 

Mrs. Findlay’s most intimate school friend was her 
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classmate and inseparable companion, Dora Martin, 
who, after her marriage to Hugh Taylor, a fellow stu- 
dent graduated from Park two classes previously, spent 
a long life of service in the Laos land, North Siam, leay- 
ing behind her a brood of daughters now serving in 
highly useful and responsible positions in various parts 
of the world. 

As teacher and as mistress of a hospitable “ faculty ” 
home, Mrs. Findlay has given counsel to, and helped to 
shape the character and life purposes of, hundreds now 
scattered to every part of the world. There is scarcely 
a land under heaven where she might not step across 
a welcoming threshold into a circle of friends who would 
honor her as among their choicest guests. Archimedes 
was sure that he could move the world with his lever 
if only he could find a fulcrum. Here is a simpler world- 
moving formula: set up residence in a small village 
through which world forces surge and guide them to- 
ward world-moving achievements. 

Similar illustrations might be multiplied from among 
those who loyally stood by to shape Park’s destiny. 
Dr. Arthur L. Wolfe, for example, came to the faculty 
of Park in the fall of 1889, with his A.B. acquired 
the previous June from the New York University. 
Through advanced study while pursuing his duties at 
Park, and through summer residence in New York, he 
later won from the same institution his M.A. and Ph.D. 
The completion of his forty years of unbroken service 
at Park was celebrated with impressive ceremonies in 
1929. Before his death he had added a few more years 
to his four decades on the Park campus. Mrs. Find- 
lay’s residence has overlapped his at both ends, but 
he saw and had part in most of what has occurred under 
her eyes. His planetary interests and enthusiasms were 
notorious. Few of the hundreds of students who passed 
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under his instruction were not conscious of his unfailing 
devotion to the missionary cause, and nothing gave him 
greater thrill than to bid Godspeed to outgoing young 
missionaries and to welcome on periodic returns those 
who had notably achieved in foreign lands. 

In the middle 1890’s an illuminating incident oc- 
curred. The general financial depression beginning in 
1893 had so far depleted the resources of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, and had piled up 
deficits so high, that the Board was unable to send out 
several young persons who had spent years in prepara- 
tion and had been accepted for its service. Among 
these were W. Y. Jones and Frank Hickman, of Park’s 
class of 1892. To enable the Board to put these men 
and others on the field, the Presbyterian Synod of Mis- 
souri, under the leadership of the chairman of its For- 
eign Missions Committee, then Dr, C. B. McAfee, car- 
ried on a vigorous campaign for special funds, raising 
$15,000 for the purpose. This movement began in a 
conversation between Dr. Wolfe and Dr. McAfee as 
they walked home one evening after a church prayer 
meeting, in which the latter had announced the Board’s 
decision to take its drastic measure. Dr. Wolfe stated 
that he had saved $1,000, dedicated to the expenses of 
a coveted year of advanced study in Germany. He 
expressed a desire to divert this money to the purpose 
of sending out one of the men mentioned to his place in 
foreign missionary service. ‘The whole movement 
“ caught fire ” from that sacrificial generosity. In which 
sacrifice Mrs. Wolfe was a generous sharer, as she was 
a loyal participant in all Dr. Wolfe’s missionary enthu- 
siasm and activity. 

They were married in the summer of 1890, a year 
after Dr. Wolfe had entered upon his professorship at 
Park. They lived continuously in the same house in 
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Parkville until her removal shortly after his death. 
There were born and reared five sons, each of whom 
received his degree from Park, and each of whom also 
pursued graduate study in an American or foreign uni- 
versity. One is pastor of an important suburban church 
near Kansas City. One is a physician, in practice over 
a small empire under the equator in West Africa. One 
is a theoretical physicist, whose advanced work in 
mathematics entitles him to a seat in that choice circle 
qualified to appraise Einstein and his achievements; he 
is now professor of physics at the City College in New 
York. Another, also a Ph.D., is government botanist at 
a United States Experiment Station in Florida. The 
fifth is teacher of romance languages in a Brooklyn high 
school. 

Undiscerning eyes may not appreciate the significance 
of the many cosmic forces which play back and forth 
through that small town of Parkville, but they are 
thrilling enough to those with eyes to see and ears to 
hear. The tread of old “ grads ” tramping back to the 
campus may at times become a bore to the youngsters 
who now scramble about over the hills; these are only 
more of the has-beens of the old times. But the travel 
stains are badges of honor and medals of achievement, 
in the vision of those who have stood by through all 
these years of character-building and purpose-shaping. 

Wide as is the world, and enriching as are its contacts, 
the world’s serious work is done, after all, by those who 
stay put. Travel for travel’s sake is a vain pursuit, and 
to the serious-minded speedily becomes boredom. It is 
the high distinction of the Park cosmopolites that the 
serious task of their lives usually lies at the other end of 
the journey. The Park Alumni have scattered to the 
uttermost parts, but they have gone on a mission: they 
have been bent upon errands which they took seriously, 
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in fulfillment of life purposes. Concentration upon life’s 
serious business is a more exalted virtue than any which 
may be cultivated by the mere swagger of globe-trot- 
ting. This fine combination of wide vision and concen- 
trated endeavor might be illustrated almost endlessly 
in the record of Park’s sons and daughters, those who 
have stayed closest by and those who have run farthest 
afield. 

An atmosphere in which this combination of virtues 
might thrive has been maintained from the start, even 
in the days when in its outward aspects the life was 
barren and crabbed. The White Aloe has never been 
allowed to become Scrabble Creek, unlovely as has been 
its outer aspects through all these years, and the deni- 
zens of its ravines have not been mere grubbers eking 
out an existence. 

We must not seem to overstrain this sentiment, but 
it is worthy of note, for it has its bearing upon charac- 
teristics of the Park tradition which stand out elsewhere 
and in other connections in our discussion. The quali- 
ties of the life here noted were wrought into its warp 
and woof. They were a part of current religion, as we 
shall have occasion to observe in a later section of this 
volume, and they were the product of the culture upon 
which the whole regimen of the campus life was con- 
centrated, as may be illustrated in still other sections of 
this book. 


Vi 
“NUMBER TWO IS OFF!” 


Park was coeducational from the beginning. ‘The 
system was accepted as so much a matter of course that 
some of the students scarcely knew that any other 
program was possible. One of Dick Newell’s many 
stories that he delighted to tell on himself turned on 
this fact. Dick entered the academy from residence 
in Philadelphia, where he had hung around the theaters 
with something like the devotion which has driven 
many a small boy to carry water to the elephant when 
the circus came to town. And a natural talent had 
been cultivated by the contacts. From the start he was 
courted for his histrionic abilities. Soon after his 
entrance a quartet of upperclassmen, having a concert 
engagement in a college town in Kansas, took Dick 
along as impersonator and funnyman. A gracious 
hostess gave a dinner party for the group, and seated 
Dick at table next to a recent Vassar graduate who 
lived in the town. 

Apparently to make conversation the Vassar gradu- 
ate remarked that she had understood that Park was 
coeducational, and asked Dick if that were true. Dick 
enjoyed a rich and varied vocabulary, but that particu- 
lar word had not registered, and he thought it best not 
to venture a reply. He dropped his napkin on the floor 
to create a mild diversion in the hope that she would 
forget and not press her question. But after the slight 
confusion caused by the ruse had subsided, she re- 
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turned to the attack. Dick exhausted his bag of tricks 
by way of getting her mind off the dangerous obsession, 
and when she finally had him where she must have a 
reply Dick cautiously ventured to say, “ Well, some 
Say it is and some say it isn’t; but it’s going to be de- 
cided soon.” He could tell from the look on her face 
that he had made a bull of some sort, but it was gratify- 
ing to have her change the subject at last. Dick insisted 
afterward that, late that evening, when he had a chance 
to consult a dictionary, he remembered certain pressing 
duties back at the college which required his getting 
out of town by the five o’clock train the next morning. 
At any rate, he was disposed to forego the opportunity 
to renew acquaintance with that Vassar graduate; 
on thinking the matter over, he concluded that she was 
not the attractive girl she had seemed on first acquaint- 
ance. 

In several connections later in our discussion there 
will be occasion to comment upon the educational phi- 
losophy which inspired the system, and the particular 
methods by which it was expressed at Park. It entered 
into the elemental structure of the institution. Since 
strong emphasis was laid upon the community life, and 
since from the original creation man and woman have 
player their parts together in the human scheme of 
things, their close relationship was considered an es- 
sential feature of training for life in human society. 
In few institutions has the regimen thrown the sexes 
into such constant and close association, yet in few have 
tendencies to premature pairing off been so consistently 
and rigorously restrained. Boys and girls ate all three 
meals in the same dining room, sat at the same tables, 
engaged in lively conversation with each other. Rarely 
was any table permitted to seat only persons of one 
sex. They resorted every day to the same classrooms. 
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In offices and several other types of family work they 
worked side by side in close codperation. 

But pairing off was discouraged. In the earliest 
days resistance to all such tendencies was such as now 
would be considered extreme. A boy and a girl hang- 
ing over a stair rail in close converse, or stationed in 
a remote corner, or strolling together on the campus — 
these things were not done without attention from some 
one responsible for the decorous demeanor of young 
folks. Yet occasions arose, or were made, when pairing 
off by personal preferences was the order. Certain en- 
tertainments, picnics, and other special occasions were 
the signal for what the modern youth would call dating. 
On such occasions the word went around, and official 
announcement was made, “ Number Two is off!” I 
know of no institutions other than Park, or possibly 
some organized or dominated by Park graduates, where 
this expression is in common use. Probably few Park 
students, either of early or of later days, know how the 
expression originated and came to mean what it does. 
It is still commonly used on the Park campus. 

An authoritative explanation of its origin is forthcom- 
ing from Howard B. McAfee, than whom no person now 
living has a better right to offer it. He alone survives 
with a memory reaching back to its original coinage. 
During the Civil War, Missouri was a border state. The 
sympathies of the population were almost evenly divided 
between the opposing forces. By only a hair did the 
state remain officially loyal tothe Union. The soldiers 
recruited for guarding the frontiers and its centers of 
military importance came largely from the state itself, 
so that most of the Union soldiers enlisting or drafted 
from Missouri were stationed in or near the state. It 
became the custom of their wives, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts to take up temporary residence in villages or 
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towns near the garrisons where the menfolk were sta- 
tioned. Army regulations held the men closely in camp 
as a rule, but on occasions when no enemy attack was 
threatened regulations were relaxed. Order Number 
Two in the code forbade any soldier to leave the bounds 
of the camp. In times of security when this regulation 
was relaxed the word went around to the men that 
Order Number Two was off, and they were, under 
proper leave, permitted to visit their womenfolk near 
by. 
Soldiers from these camps carried the expression 
back to Watson Seminary, in northeastern Missouri, 
when they resumed their school duties after the war, 
and there it became current. President John A. Mc- 
Afee was then at the head of Watson Seminary. In 
1867 he removed to Louisiana, Missouri, to become 
president of Pardee College, and students accompany- 
ing him from Watson brought the expression along 
with them. In 1870, when Dr. McAfee went to High- 
land University in Kansas, again numbers of students 
accompanied him from eastern Missouri. Indeed, 
Hufford Home, the self-help feature of Pardee College, 
was transported in spirit and name to Highland. After 
his five years in Highland, all the Original Seventeen, 
who formed the nucleus of Park College, were members 
of Hufford Home, then connected with Highland Uni- 
versity. They brought the “ Number Two” expression 
along with them, and it has been current on the Park 
campus ever since. Whether it sticks at Highland or 
not, I am not informed. The other two institutions 
mentioned have long ago disappeared. It is possible 
that the expression never was general at Highland, but 
may have been confined to Hufford Home, which began 
and ended there with the residence of Dr. McAfee. . 
Not only have the associations of the two sexes been 
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close and constant in the daily routine on the Park 
campus, but, from the first, numerous facilities were of- 
fered for voluntary get-togethers. In the earliest days, 
when there was little or no social life outside of the im- 
mediate student group and when there were few formal 
entertainments for which the ardent and aspiring swain 
might bespeak the company of his fond particular, 
there were frequent sociables of a formal nature, bring- 
ing the entire group into the picture. ‘These occurred 
after each term’s classroom examinations, as a sort of 
celebration, and were occasionally otherwise inspired. 
A certain Platonic flavor was given even these, and the 
pairing off did not employ dark corners or complete 
isolation for the rendezvous. ‘These functions were 
dubbed “ walk-arounds” by the flippant. The halls 
of the college building were cleared, a procession was 
formed, and the paraders walked arm in arm over an 
established circuit, chatting over profundities or light 
nothings as they might be disposed. Occasionally, and 
sometimes by general signal, the pairs traded partners, 
when a worn-out line of conversation might be renewed 
under new auspices. Sometimes the evening wound up 
with light refreshments, and sometimes not. 

As the community expanded, and centers of hospital- 
ity formed in the village and round about, social life 
became more varied. Professor Cooley, now on the 
faculty and also registrar of the Moravian College for 
women in eastern Pennsylvania, taught at Park in 
1891-1892, the year following his graduation from Am- 
herst. In his Parkana reminiscences he makes particu- 
lar mention of the attractions of the home maintained 
that year in the village by Miss Margaret Best, 1888, 
then a teacher and the only woman graduate on whom 
the Park trustees have conferred the degree of LL.D., 
now retired in Florida, and Miss Agnes Dilley, of the 
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same class, also a teacher, later Mrs. James B. Wootan, 
who is held in grateful memory by many of her stu- 
dents still surviving. In their home at the time were 
the two sisters of Miss Best, students in the college, 
whose presence certainly did not reduce the attractions 
of this home. Professor Cooley records much satisfac- 
tion both for himself and for a fellow member of the 
male faculty in frequent visits to this hospitable estab- 
lishment. His companion was George H. Minor, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who died in the early spring of 
1937, still active in the office which he held for many 
years as vice president of the Erie Railroad. 

Another such center of hospitality in the 1890’s was 
the residence of the Magers, who had removed to Park- 
ville to supply a home for their talented young son. 
There were many gay parties there, and a favored 
group made free in that home, not least notable among 
whom was a vivacious classmate of the aforesaid son, to 
whom an admiring East Street merchant was accus- 
tomed to refer as “dat Veltner gal.” He had occasion 
to comment on the frequency of her passage along the 
street opposite his emporium as she responded to in- 
vitations to the Magers home. On reading which, the 
present grandmotherly mistress of the modern Magers 
home will certainly exclaim, “Oh, Bosch!” — which 
was indubitably the name of this old-time Parkville 
merchant, a name still perpetuated by his son on the 
signboards of Parkville. 

Among the wares of this merchant, by the way, were 
pies of varied contents and various flavors, on which 
certain of the students imperiled their digestion from 
time to time. The modernity of some of those pies was 
at times called in question by the irreverent, though 
others are to this day loyal to their memory. One old- 
timer, for example, who is a recognized connoisseur, re- 
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members a fair day when he consumed in succession the 
four quarters of a Boschian mince pie, calling for one 
serving after another at five cents per cut, until the 
whole had been disposed of. Neither then nor now did 
or does the experience call up sensations other than 
pleasurable. 

This East Street establishment was quite a rendez- 
vous for the gastronomically inclined. Among the most 
confirmed habitués was John Hartsook. The merchant 
felt free to call upon him for assistance now and then 
in shifting his heavier goods, expecting the service as a 
sort of rental of the boxes and kegs employed in John’s 
protracted periods of repose on them. On one of these 
occasions, when he desired help in relocating a particu- 
larly heavy cask, the merchant emitted that classic call 
which went ringing down through several generations: 
“ Hartzook! Hartzook! Coom roll me de barrel ober!” 
This Boschian classicism will remind not a few old- 
timers of the remarks of Frank Koehler, similarly 
Teutonic, who was for several generations of students 
superintendent of the college gardens. He vehemently 
expressed his annoyance with the student workers who 
did not heed his injunctions to set the cabbage plants 
“furder togedder,’ and was not less vexed with those 
who neglected to set the tomato plants “ closer apart.” 
After which excursus it is time we returned to the subject 
in hand. 

Still another center of hospitality was the cottage 
located in the south end of the orchard on the top of 
the college hills. Here Cleona Matthews, 1896, for 
these many years highly reputed for hospitality as 
mistress of the home of the dean of the University of 
Kentucky, lived with relatives, together with other 
young women students capable of keeping a hospitable 
center in flourishing estate. After an evening of social 
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delights at that distance from the campus, it was dif- 
ficult invariably to return to Copley before orderly 
Copleyites were snug in bed with lights out, according 
to the ten o’clock regulation. One very dark night two 
such belated swains warily approached the campus, 
hoping to restrain every disturbing noise. Some spe- 
cially heroic work was just then in progress in shaping 
the noble terraces which still grace Park’s rugged 
campus, and an abrupt embankment had been formed 
just back of Copley. In making their approach to the 
dormitory one of them stepped or leaped from this 
embankment in the pitch darkness. Below, the work- 
men had left a scraper, used in the grading, bottom 
side up. When our adventurer alighted upon the 
smooth, sloping surface of this implement, his feet shot 
out in every direction except down, while his other parts 
and members selected that slighted direction. Their 
impact upon the unyielding and resonant metallic sur- 
face, with the efficient aid of his vocal organs, contrived 
to fill the quiet night air with precisely that variety 
of noises which the prowlers had most fondly hoped to 
avoid. Cyrus Creighton, in his frequent recitation of 
the incident, with that facility in quoting Scripture for 
which he was famous, or infamous, was accustomed to 
add, “And some said it thundered.” At any rate, 
report of the matter was instantly noised abroad, to 
the embarrassment of the participants. 

Park has often been charged with being a matchmak- 
ing enterprise. The softer phases of the impeachment 
have never been seriously resented. A glance at the 
Alumni rolls, where innumerable names are duplicated, 
supplies conclusive evidence of extensive “ matching.” 
The finding of the proper mate, or learning how the 
proper mate may be selected, is a feature of life training 
which none can lightly minimize. The institution’s 
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repute, especially in the earliest days, of a certain degree 
of sternness in dealing with excessive expressions of 
kitten-love affinities is justified. There were numerous 
cases of discipline where this malady was involved. 
But there was never a time when obstacles serving 
simply as arbitrary barriers were thrown up between 
the sexes. Men and women students were encouraged 
to'mingle in the same group, while constant effort was 
made to keep the relationship that of the group, espe- 
cially among the immature. No prim system was ever 
adopted to this end; the natural and wholesome con- 
tacts in the course of the day’s duties were made to 
serve the purpose. That mating was an end both 
natural and desirable in large numbers of cases was 
never evaded or obscured. In the earliest, strictest 
days, for example, no arbitrary hindrances were inter- 
posed to the decorous courting of Mary Higgins and 
Winfield Scott, of Alma Morgan and Will Wieman, of 
Dora Martin and Hugh Taylor. These pairs were 
going ere long to be married. They showed every sign 
of it, and the community, official and unofficial, ac- 
cepted the decision with something like the satisfaction 
of the individuals immediately concerned. 

And so, all down through the strenuous eighties and 
the gay nineties the “steadies”’ were recognized and 
their relationships were supervised, again both officially 
and unofficially, with an interest second only to that of 
the principals, an interest not always altogether pleas- 
ing to the latter. Only when the devotion of the 
“steadies ” served to unsteady the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and cloy the tastes of the onlookers were there 
serious interferences, either official or unofficial. The 
not infrequent instances of “ steadies ” whose constancy 
seemed invulnerable up to Commencement Day, but 
nevertheless yielded to the shocks and corrosions of 
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time and diverting later associations, only confirmed 
the conviction that you cannot always sometimes tell 
about such things, and discouraged attempts to reduce 
the process of choosing life mates to a prim system. 
Mating at Park was never developed into a science and 
art, under rigid official control. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth; thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. 
You can only set up shields, here and there, and at 
times expect even these to be leveled by the breezes of 
heaven. 


VII 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Fred McClusky used to insist that the faculty should 
be brought to book: the lessons they assigned seriously 
interfered with his social duties. ‘Those duties un- 
doubtedly took on a new variety and insistence after 
his entering Park in the fall of 1885. It was not long 
before he was playing the flute in and directing the 
orchestra, such as it was. He played the piccolo in 
and led the Band. He sang either of the tenor parts or 
the first bass in the Glee Club, according to the avail- 
ability of others for these parts. ‘This is not to mention 
occasional minstrel shows and suchlike performances, 
and he was always ready to play Romeo to almost 
any disposed Juliet or Cassius to somebody’s Brutus. 

He had been born and reared almost under the 
shadow of Hamilton College, in western New York, 
and he had picked up most of the tricks of making 
college life intriguing, which were then more highly 
developed in eastern than in western colleges. He 
comes roaring down through Park history as the origi- 
nator of the oldest college yell still in use at Park. Its 
basis is the sis-boom-ah, in those days the staple in 
eastern college cheering. ‘Then it was more nearly 
preserved in its pristine significance. It is the repro- 
duction of an exploding bomb. The lighted fuse says, 
“ Siz-z-z-z-z.” After due deliberation the bomb ex- 
plodes with a mighty, “Boom!” Again, after due 
deliberation, and as the smoke clears away, the awe- 
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struck auditors indulge in a protracted, “ Ah-h-h-h!” 
Probably most of the modern enthusiasts who clip 
through the formula have little idea how and why the 
mysterious syllabification originated. In modern usage 
it is only another of the abracadabras by which ardent 
youth contrive to make a noise. 

Before Fred McClusky’s advent all the activities 
which he helped so potently to develop were operating, 
at least in incipient form. The time-honored three 
cheers had already been somewhat elaborated, and 
vocal and instrumental music had already developed 
to the limit of the frontier’s meager resources. His- 
trionic ambitions had been zealously fanned, both off- 
cially and through the voluntary endeavors of the 
students. Forensics, however crudely guided, had pro- 
duced notable results, as there will be occasion to ob- 
serve in another connection in the third section of this 
volume. 

Two of the historic literary societies had already 
been organized before that date, and by the middle 
1880’s had probably reached the zenith of their achieve- 
ments, so far as they may be appraised as spontaneous 
expressions of the student’s literary ambitions. 
Cheever was the first organized, named in honor of 
Rev. Dr. William M. Cheever, a member of the Board 
of Trustees, pastor of the historic Second Presbyterian 
Church of Kansas City, and a rare, heroic spirit. At 
about the time the society was organized he died of 
cancer, in a display of cheery fortitude under excruciat- 
ing torture which crowned a heroic life. The other 
literary society of the day was Park, named, of course, 
for Colonel George S. Park. Both were of mixed mem- 
bership, men and women, and both had developed some 
of the social features which were their final downfall at 
the hands of a merciless faculty. A few years later the 
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Bullard Society was organized, named for Rev. Dr. 
Henry Bullard, a charter member of the Board, chair- 
man of the Board’s teachers’ committee, pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of St. Joseph, and 
a frequent visitor and chapel speaker. Originally this 
society took care of the less advanced students, but at 
the time of the faculty’s cataclysmic dispensation abol- 
ishing all the societies, it had advanced to equal status 
with the others. 

The faculty’s “crime of 1895” in disbanding these 
societies came about as near to provoking a general 
student rebellion as did any event of the early days. 
But when the reasoning which guided the faculty in its 
decision had filtered through the student conscious- 
ness, and all had faced the abuses of the old system 
which had become too apparent, the verdict was ac- 
cepted, and student initiative produced the continuing 
stag-and-hen organizations which still survive, along 
with others of later birth. Cheever boys, a select group 
of them, organized Lowell Club. Another group of 
men, selected from all three of the old societies, organ- 
ized Parchevard, the name a merging of all three of the 
old names, Park, Cheever, and Bullard. Pairing off 
with Lowell Club, a group of Cheever girls organized 
the Lucerne Club, and Calliopean was formed to pair 
with Parchevard. Club spirit has risen and fallen from 
time to time in the more recent history of these organ- 
izations, but never has it been more intense and, on the 
whole, healthy than in the early days of Cheever and 
Park mixed-membership literary societies. 

In the early 1880's these societies were, next after 
the scholastic discipline, the most potent influence in 
stimulating intellectual effort, and they had the addi- 
tional stimulus of a social enthusiasm which the class- 
room regime did not always generate. ‘This verdict 
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is confirmed by such documentary evidence as has been 
preserved, and by the memories of old-timers who have 
recorded their reminiscences. A commentator as late 
as Frank Hickman, 1892, mentions the literary societies 
as among the chief influences which made Park effective 
in life-training, noting particularly the wholesome con- 
tacts of men and women in these organizations. 

One of the most important publications of these 
early days was The Literary Monthly, produced jointly 
by the two earliest societies and presenting in a monthly 
pamphlet the best of the literary productions from the 
societies’ weekly programs. Each society occasionally 
put on a public exhibition, which became a community 
affair and assumed outstanding significance in the 
year’s schedule. These were of climacteric importance 
in connection with the annual commencement. At this 
closing exhibition of the year the graduating members 
of each society were presented with formal diplomas, 
sometimes as pretentious in appearance as those 
awarded by the trustees on Commencement Day, and 
more flattering to the recipients since they were printed 
in English, whereas most of the recipients of the college 
diplomas were compelled to guess at what pretty things 
the faculty and trustees might be saying about them in 
the stilted Latin of the scholastic diplomas. 

The rivalry between the two societies was often too 
intense, and produced deleterious social cleavages. 
Even Cupid sometimes was in toils in climbing over 
these barriers; many were inclined to shake their heads 
over the possibility of domestic felicity after a marriage 
contemplated by members of the rival groups. It was 
a grave question whether a Cheever and a Park linked 
in unnatural wedlock could hope to maintain a har- 
monious household. What could be expected but 
tragedy when a Capulet married a Montague? 
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In the old college building two of the larger class- 
rooms were formally dedicated to the use of the so- 
cieties. ‘Their names were painted on the doors in 
colors and designs by which each hoped to outdo the 
other. Though the halls were used as classrooms much 
rivalry and considerable expense were devoted to furn- 
ishing and decorating them. After Mackay was ready 
for occupancy in the spring of 1893, spacious and am- 
bitious society halls were assigned on the third floor. 
Which speedily led to the undoing of the old order. 
So long as the societies’ activities were centered in the 
same building which was used for social purposes, the 
difficulties of chaperonage and general regulation were 
not prohibitive. But when the society halls were lo- 
cated remote from the dormitory life and beyond the 
possibility of effective supervision by matrons and 
housemothers, the meetings degenerated into what the 
collegians of to-day might dub necking parties, and the 
societies tended to lose their original literary purpose. 
So notorious had this tendency become when the neme- 
sis befell and the faculty’s ax struck the fatal blow, the 
general conscience had become so shamed by conditions 
that the incipient rebellion which the faculty’s edict 
inspired died a-borning. 

In the earliest days music was so vital a feature of 
the official program of the institution that voluntary 
organizations for musical diversion or culture did not 
thrive. But the Glee Club and the Band have their 
roots bedded deep in the early soil. When some zealous 
researcher of modern times shall set about an adequate 
history of these noble institutions at Park, he will bring 
to light much interesting data from the early days. 
Among bass singers he will find Harry Wishard and 
Dave Todd, Lyon Caughey and Ed Martin, and the 
only simon-pure, unaffected lyric tenor of the early 
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days, Elie S. Lheureux, making way for the somewhat 
more robust tenor celebrities, Roy Magers and Elvin 
McLeod, and between them Harry Luthy, who did not 
complete the college course. The women were not so 
forward in organizing voluntary singing clubs, but the 
stand-by soloists among them were Amanda Runquest, 
the “ Swedish nightingale” of her day, Lillie Dean and 
Lou Ella Denning, and Margaretta Best. 

Fred McClusky was perhaps the first real band 
leader, though there was a prodigious amount of horn- 
tooting before his day. Indeed, the Band was the most 
glamorous musical organization of the founding days. 
The Hufford Home Band, organized in Highland, was 
almost bodily transported from there with the Original 
Seventeen. The leader and solo cornetist was Fackler 
Wilson, who did not complete the college course in his 
youth. He went into the ministry, reared a family, and 
in later years returned to Parkville for the education of 
his children. While serving in the business offices of the 
Family, he resumed his studies in the classroom, and 
was graduated in 1906, in the same class with his 
youngest son. He then resumed his labors as a pastor, 
continuing until his death several years ago. His rem- 
iniscences of early days are a valuable feature of the 
Parkana collection. 

This original band used instruments tenderly trans- 
ported with the Original Seventeen from Highland. 
Josiah G. Poage and L. M. McAfee were cornetists. 
H. B. McAfee played the alto horn. Will Jewett, one 
of the two Sioux Indians among the Original Seventeen, 
played the tuba. No small boy who witnessed the 
puffing out of Will Jewett’s cheeks as the umpahs poured 
forth from that horn can ever forget the experience. 
The instruments would seem archaic to-day. The 
tenor horn or trombone was a valved contrivance, 
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whose bell extended over the shoulder of the performer 
for what seemed leagues to the aforesaid small boy. 
While no modern tests can be applied to the harmonies 
dispensed, the performances assumed sufficient dignity 
to call for visitations to Weston, Platte City, and once 
as far afield as St. Joseph. 

Merle Thorpe was without question the greatest 
student band leader which the early or any other days 
have produced or will produce at Park. His perform- 
ances on the cornet seemed to many of his contempo- 
raries the unsurpassable achievement of human lip and 
tongue and lung. His tribe has disappeared because 
professional leadership has now fortunately assumed 
control, and has given consistency and constancy to 
musical training which fortuitous student leadership, 
however temporarily brilliant, can never supply. 

An account of the athletics of the early days might 
impress the modern collegian much as would a dis- 
course on snakes in Ireland after the redoubtable St. 
Patrick had done his stuff. There wasn’t any. Not 
any intercollegiate athletics, certainly, and intramural 
activities in this line were strictly sport: nobody made it 
the chief purpose of his college career to boot a football 
between the goal posts, or put a curve on a baseball. 
The early gymnasium was out in the gardens, in potato 
fields and cornfields, over dish pans and wash tubs, in 
the orchard and on the woodpile. Hoeing a row of 
potatoes and sawing a cord of wood were found to be 
good body builders, and the sport to be gotten out of 
such exercise is directly conditioned upon the enthu- 
siasm and purpose one puts into it. But there were 
games, though of no great variety, and the time devoted 
to them was limited by the pressure of a daily schedule 
which included labors for livelihood as well as the pur- 
suit of learning. 
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There was, as I recall, but one serious attempt to 
introduce Rugby football, and that was at about the 
turn into the new century. It decorated Roy Brown 
and other huskies of his generation with so many varie- 
ties of black eyes and dislocated shoulders that the 
project was given up as a bad job. Park students had 
taken so much to heart the Scriptural injunction, 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” that it was not safe to allow them at large on a 
gridiron, without the padding and other protective 
paraphernalia by which the modern collegian staves 
off the worst jeopardies to life and limb of this other- 
wise man-mangling sport. And such expensive pro- 
tection is available only by grace of the ample funds 
accruing from the fabulous gate receipts of intercol- 
legiate games. 

But there was a good deal of baseball, beginning 
when baseball was winning its first conquests over 
sissy town ball and cross ball on the national sand lots. 
We youngsters had a team of which we were very 
proud, called the Alerts. Harvey Shields could put a 
jump on the ball just as it reached the plate which a 
major leaguer might envy, and Philip Palmer was an 
eminent first baseman and relief pitcher. The opposi- 
tion team in town had a Ringo-Kahm battery, with an 
outcurve which compelled the catcher to take his stance 
almost out in line with first base to retrieve the ball. 
In those days, before face masks and breast pads, the 
catcher took his catch on first bounce, well behind the 
plate, coming in at the risk of a black eye or battered 
nose to take the catch close up to the batter only when 
there was a man on first base at the third strike, giving 
a chance at a double play. 

There was much lively baseball also among the older 
students. Practically all the adult games were played 
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in the barn lot on the bottom farm of Columbus 
Broadhurst, father of the present Parkville merchants 
of that name. Years ago the river swallowed house, 
barn, barn lot and the entire farm. Mr. Broadhurst was 
very generous in allowing the lot to be used, and it was 
of ample proportions to accommodate the most am- 
bitious home-run slugger, though fouls compelled 
search for the ball in vegetation infested with copper- 
head snakes. Herman B. Mayo, 1893, was probably 
the best all-round player of his day, with Charlie Mc- 
Kinney, 1898, a bright and shining light in his. Frank 
Bear, in the 1880's, could heave the ball from deep out- 
field to the home plate with either hand in which he 
might chance to be holding the ball. 

There were sporadic track tournaments, and at cer- 
tain periods tennis was the rage. The young McAfee 
cousins, Ralph and John, were tennis-court doubles 
stars of their middle teens. But at no time were 
athletics more than sport slipped in among more exact- 
ing scholastic and work schedule pursuits. Nobody, 
however husky, was ever tolled to Park under an 
athletic “scholarship.” ‘Those who came were warned 
of hard knocks but these were otherwise acquired than 
in bucking the opposing line on the gridiron. Iron was 
put in the blood, and brawn was developed, under 
other auspices. 


VIIl 
DISCIPLINE 


The discipline at Park in the early days was rigorous; 
let no one be in doubt of that. But probably no other 
institution was so little controlled by a legalized code 
of rules and regulations. The applicant was informed 
that he was subjecting himself to strict control, and a 
few of the prohibitions under which he was to place 
himself were specified on the application blank to which 
he attached his signature. But probably few old-timers 
can remember having had in their hands a written or 
printed statement of precisely the regulations to which 
they were committing themselves. 

To clear up this apparent anomaly it will be neces- 
sary to center attention for the moment upon the earli- 
est years, and to anticipate some of the discussion in 
the next section of this book, by subjecting to a degree 
of scrutiny the rigorous Calvinism of the first president. 
There could be no doubt in anybody’s mind as to who 
was the disciplinarian and who was administering the 
regulations of conduct, such as they were. But what 
the onlooker sometimes appraised as the president’s 
autocratic, imperious dispensations proceeded from a 
source back of him; it was not his unregulated will 
which was running riot. He also was a man under 
orders. The mystical processes by which these orders 
were conveyed to him might not have been wholly in- 
telligible to the onlooker, but they were real enough to 
the recipient of the orders himself. It is no part of our 
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task to justify this Calvinism. The modern reader 
may like it or not; at any rate, he cannot understand 
the type of discipline which prevailed in the early regi- 
men at Park without some insight into the genius of 
this system. 

Probably no old-timer who now survives has failed 
to carry down through the years memory of the phrase 
iterated and reiterated from behind the speaker’s stand 
in chapel assemblies: “ There’s an Achan in the camp.” 
Nor was any student of the period in doubt as to what 
the declaration meant. The passage in The Book of 
Joshua where this obscure individual emerges into sig- 
nificance was read and commented on again and again. 
It seems that the invading Israelites, on entering the 
Land of Canaan, and after sacking the city of Jericho, 
were under strict orders to dedicate all the loot to 
the common treasury. Surreptitiously this miscreant 
Achan appropriated a handsome portion of the loot 
for his own personal enrichment. Shortly thereafter 
Joshua sent a portion of his triumphant host against 
the relatively insignificant city of Ai, where they met 
severe reverses, failed to capture the city, and left the 
bodies of thirty-six of their number on the field after 
their defeat. Under the circumstances the reverse was 
considered a terrible blow to the invaders’ prestige and 
the calamity was attributed to the perfidy of Achan. 
By a series of casting of lots the crime was finally fixed 
upon him. He confessed, and provided for the restora- 
tion to the common treasury of the loot which he had 
hypothecated. The valley to which he and his were 
conveyed for the dire punishment awaiting him was 
called Achor, or Trouble, for Achan was a malignant 
troublemaker in Israel. 

The ethics of the Israelitish invasion of Canaan, and 
of the ruthless slaughter of a population so ungodly as 
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to stand in the way of the chosen of the Lord, is beside 
the point. The social philosophy back of the incident 
is the main issue. Misconduct makes trouble for 
the community. In theological parlance, the sin of 
one makes it impossible for the many to enjoy the 
blessing. The misdemeanors of one Achan discomfit 
all Israel. So vivid was this conception that a sort 
of mystical sense instigated search for the Achan 
in the Park camp whenever anything serious went 
_amiss. If the expected support fell short and the strug- 
gling community was reduced to great straits, it was 
clear that an Achan was lurking and concealing his sin 
somewhere in the community. This was an easy guess 
even for the profane, for rarely could some misde- 
meanor not be unearthed with a diligent enough search. 
If no more worthy Achan was forthcoming, the presi- 
dent sometimes accepted the role himself: his own lack 
of faith in the institution and its mission was the trou- 
bler of Israel, and he redoubled his devotion and labors 
to atone for his sin. 

Modernists may scoff at the theology back of this 
social philosophy, and ethicists may condemn the au- 
tocracy which such mystical aberrations may thinly 
conceal, but you cannot “cuss out” an autocratic dis- 
ciplinarian who takes his own medicine so faithfully as 
that. The president in one chapel address almost 
bowled over one of the young professors by his declara- 
tion that in the best prayer he had ever made there was 
enough sin to condemn his soul to the tortures of hell 
through all eternity. When the disciplinarian was him- 
self a sinner saved by grace, the graceless victim of 
his dispensations came to feel that the rigors from 
which he suffered had in them elements of grace for 
himself also. 

Arthur J. Dean originally entered Park as a callow 
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youngster before the death of the first president, though 
he was later out of college for a considerable period and 
was not graduated until 1898. He recites a significant 
incident in his reminiscences. One day he and Al Dar- 
row were seated together in front in chapel, probably 
put there as a safeguard against the mischief into which 
they were prone to get. By this time the president had 
acquired dentures to take the place of the natural teeth 
he had lost. From where they sat these two could see 
the roof of the speaker’s mouth on the platform. That 
day the president appeared without his false teeth. In 
the midst of a vigorously uttered passage in his dis- 
course the two on the front seat became aware of the 
lack. On making the discovery one nudged the other 
and the other nudged the one, until their suppressed 
laughter threatened convulsion. All at once a deadly 
silence spread over the chapel. The miscreants looked 
up and were speedily made aware of their disturbance 
of the peace of Israel. The president snapped his 
fingers and said, “I’ll see you two young men after 
chapel.” Dr. Dean’s reminiscences continue: 


“ After chapel we stood before him, and he stooped 
down and put his hand on our shoulders, and looking 
me in the eye said: ‘ You are the aggressor in this case. 
You got this young man laughing, and wouldn’t let him 
stop. I want to know what is the matter and why you 
did it.’ Well, I had to come to bat, so I straightened up, 
looked him in the face, and told him just what and how 
it happened. Having never seen him come on the plat- 
form like that before, it was amusing to look up from 
where we sat. He quickly said: ‘I knowit. It was my 
fault. You may go.’ When we went out, practically 
the whole student body was waiting to know what had 
happened, and when we would have to go. He didn’t 
say, and we didn’t go. The next day we were in our 
place at chapel. Dr. McAfee rose and said: ‘ Before I 
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begin chapel I want to make an apology. I severely 
reprimanded two young men yesterday, and I found out 
afterwards it was my fault. I left home yesterday in a 
great hurry, and without my teeth, but I came on and 
thought I could lead chapel without them. I don’t 
wonder they laughed, and I want to apologize for the 
severe way I treated them.’ It was the only time in my 
memory that he ever apologized before the student 
body. He was a bigger and better man after that, or 
else that brought out his greatness, and many a student 
said the same thing. That was many years ago, but is 
vivid in my memory, and confirms more and more the 
fact that ‘great truths are often spoken through false 
teeth.” 2” 


Now, what can you do with a man like that? There’s 
no fun in raising a row over discipline which he ad- 
ministers. One feels like a cad to be splitting hairs 
over the fine distinctions of justice and injustice in the 
laws he lays down. 

The reader is indebted to Dr. Dean’s reminiscences 
for another incident in point. It seems that he and a 
crony established themselves in his room in Bergen 
Hall one Sunday, opened the windows, and settled 
themselves to a bit of indulgence in the forbidden weed. 
Though they aired the room and went out for a stroll in 
the open afterward, they were conscious of the telltale 
odor. It was perceptible also to another student who 
had returned to the building. When he charged them 
with smoking they asked him how he knew. He as- 
sured them that upon detecting the odor in the hall he 
had “ passed along to every keyhole until he found the 
right one.” He further informed them that he had not 
decided what to do about it. All that week nothing 
happened, and the miscreants were breathing more 
freely. ‘Time came for the Sunday afternoon lecture, 
which all attended at four o’clock. The lesson on that 
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occasion was the story of the perfidy of Judas Iscariot. 
The exposition was convincing. The president made 
out Judas such a traitor that all were disposed quite to 
disown him. ‘Then followed practical applications, 
among which was the pointed statement that “ those 
two young men who stayed in their room last Sunday 
night and smoked are the Judas Iscariots of this institu- 
tion.” Nobody except the informer knew who the mis- 
creants were, but the announcement aroused quite an 
agitation. By that time the details of discipline had 
been committed to the third son of the president, the 
late Dr. L. A. McAfee. The two culprits “went as 
early as possible the next morning, reported everything, 
and had a long conference.” He finally informed them 
he would let them know what the discipline would be. 
There the matter stands to this day. It was apparently 
assumed that getting called Judas Iscariot was punish- 
ment enough. Dr. Dean adds that, not knowing what 
the discipline was to be, he still “ expected to meet it 
just around the corner every day. That cured me. 
Rules we thought narrow and strict never hurt any stu- 
dent, and we join with the hosts who call their influence 
blessed.” He cannot refrain from adding: 


“We planned at first to get the ‘ Scenter Detective ’ 
a rubber keyhole tube, but after careful consideration 
decided he could do better work and more accurate lo- 
cating with his nose.” 


The modern ethicist will pronounce this sort of thing 
a distortion of moral values. Indulgence in tobacco is 
too venial a misdemeanor to justify this classification. 
But that is to miss the point. The use of tobacco is 
not a crime per se, and was never conceived or repre- 
sented to be such under this regime. One or two mature 
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men entered Park, in whom the habit had been con- 
firmed previously, and who were in such misery under 
the deprivation as to be incapable of functioning as 
students. In their case a special dispensation was 
granted, and it was understood that they could smoke 
in moderation and under conditions causing no offense 
to others. The father of a family of which several 
members were students was a redoubtable Scotsman, 
a minister, and a mighty preacher. He reeked with 
tobacco. But his visits were highly rated events and his 
sermons were eagerly awaited. 

This is the point: Here was a community often suf- 
fering for the necessities of life, bound together under 
mutual pledges of frugality and clean living. Yet in- 
dividual members of the community now and then 
yielded to a selfish and expensive indulgence in the face 
of the common need. Smoking was no crime, to be 
sure; as the Frenchman might say, it was worse: it was 
unnecessary. It was a way of showing one’s self reck- 
less of the common interests. It was disloyalty to the 
community. Judas was a traitor. The Babylonish 
robe and the silver and gold which Achan appropriated 
for his own use were quite desirable of themselves, but 
Israel was warned that only disaster awaited them 
until they should “take away the accursed thing” 
from among them. Under the old Hebrew system that 
which was dedicated to common ends was pronounced 
accursed for individual appropriation. 

“A primitive and monstrous theology?” Have it 
as you please. But that is not the present considera- 
tion. Calvinistic theology may justify all the hard 
words which its critics speak against it. But the Cal- 
Vinistic system as a whole is still to be reckoned with. 
Modern centuries have not known another such civi- 
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lization builder. The social philosophy which it en- 
genders has bred a sense of loyalty and a devotion to the 
common good which the historian can scarcely match. 

Every Park student of the early years learned the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, and its questions and 
answers were repeated in concert at student assemblies 
almost interminably. The catechism is the quintes- 
sence of Calvinistic theology. One of the questions 
asks, “Are all transgressions of the law equally hei- 
nous?” and the answer is, “ Some sins in themselves, 
and by reason of several aggravations, are more hei- 
nous in the sight of God than others.” The next 
question asks, “ What doth every sin deserve?” And 
the frightful answer is, “Every sin deserveth God’s 
wrath and curse, both in this life, and that which is to 
come.” “Frightful”? Yes, that is the common ver- 
dict of moderns, and few will be disposed to quibble 
over the verdict. The present point is that these stu- 
dents had the fact driven home to them that disloyalty to 
the common good, reckless selfishness to the detriment 
of the common welfare, greedy zeal for personal benefit, 
and deliberate sacrifice of the community’s well-being 
— that this sort of thing is monstrous, and that no life 
can be tuned to the high harmonies of life’s supreme 
purpose which compromises on them. 

No reader is to imagine that here was an aggregation 
of prigs and sissies. The early Park students had a will 
of their own, and, above all, they had a sense of humor. 
There have been few communities where the joy of life 
was so exuberant and unaffected. To be sophisticated 
one does not need to affect cynicism. ‘Those who take 
life seriously usually live exuberantly. Visiting speak- 
ers at chapel fell into such a monotonous habit of say- 
ing, “It gives me great pleasure to look into your 
bright and smiling faces,” that the formula became 
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burlesque; the campus funnyman, when he mounted 
the platform to do his stuff, must make his first hit by 
assuring his audience of his pleasure in looking into 
their bright and smiling faces. Toward the latter part 
of our period we secured Bob Burdette, the Number 
One humorist on the American platform at the time, as 
a chapel speaker, and it fell to me to introduce him. 
When I approached him after his uproariously success- 
ful lecture, he exclaimed: “‘ Whew! With the ordinary 
audience I have to pause frequently to allow my jokes 
to penetrate, but with this audience I had to hurry 
through my jokes lest they catch the point before I got 
to it.” 

There was no organized, scheduled hazing in the 
early days. The sophomores did not consider it incum- 
bent upon them systematically to put the freshmen 
through their course of sprouts. The campus organiza- 
tion did not lend itself to the system. The backbone of 
each freshman class came out of the academy on the 
same campus, and the majority of the freshmen were 
about as inured to campus ways as anybody. Their 
numbers also made it likely that if the sophomores had 
got too gay the sophisticated freshmen would have 
escorted them down to the river for the ducking which 
would teach them not to be presumptuous. 

Perhaps there was some loss from this departure 
from collegiate orthodoxy. I grew up from childhood 
on the campus, and did not discover just the point 
beyond which childish things were to be laid aside and 
the dignities of the collegian to be assumed. Indeed, it 
was not until my junior year that I woke up to the fact 
that I was in college. Late one afternoon of the fall 
when I was a sophomore, Dave Irwin and I were down 
in the White Aloe creek bed fishing for crawdads in a 
pool. While we were squatting there, two strapping 
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freshmen who had recently entered passed near. One 
of them remarked to the other in a sneering mutter 
which I was intended to hear, “ Sophomore! ” 

I presume that if we sophomores had been properly 
organized and motivated according to modern collegian 
standards we should have taught this presumptuous 
fellow better manners. But I was careful not to report 
the incident to anybody, for I was already becoming 
ashamed of my childish ways. Perhaps his sneer had 
something to do with my taking on more collegian 
manners the following year. Perhaps, however, he lost 
something from the lack of timely check upon his man- 
ners, for he remained only a couple of years at Park, 
completing his course in an eastern university. He at 
once stepped into a university instructorship. After a 
few years, in resentment at what he considered his un- 
warrantedly slow advancement towards a full profes- 
sorship, he developed that malignant form of dementia 
known as pyromania. After he had burned down a 
couple of the university buildings, he was confined 
where his mania would do no further harm. When I 
heard of all this I fear I was not so deeply grieved as I 
might have been if I had not remembered that sneer 
on the banks of the White Aloe. After all there is some 
virtue in learning the humility to be had from getting 
early what is coming to one. 

But there were occasional and isolated cases when an 
ill-mannered or unsophisticated individual was taken 
in hand by his fellow students. In the first volume of 
this series reference is made to a ducking which serious- 
minded fellow students gave a young fellow to cure 
him of obnoxious personal habits, and to the first presi- 
dent’s tacit approval, even though the victim was the 
very fellow whom the president had defended to the 
last extremity against the insistence of a group of up- 
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perclassmen that the miscreant should be dismissed 
from the college. 

Later on with the new entrants one fall, came a callow 
~ youth who showed plainly that he had been prema- 
turely plucked from mother’s apron strings. One eve- 
ning he produced a half pound of cheese which he had 
purchased at a store in town. His roommate exclaimed 
in elaborate consternation: “ Man alive, what have you 
got there? Don’t you know that Park College students 
are not allowed to have cheese? Now, you are in for 
it!” Others from neighboring rooms caught the cue, 
and soon so alarmed the youngster that he was whim- 
pering: “ I didn’t know; honestly, I didn’t! Now, what 
amItodo?” Well, he was assured by his advisers, the 
best thing for him to do was to go at once to the “ au- 
thorities,” and make a clean breast of the matter. That 
would get him in bad enough, but if the president 
should first hear of what he had done from somebody 
else, it would go harder still with him. So, the simple- 
ton hotfooted it to the home of the officer of discipline, 
and came away with a lecture on the duty of concealing 
so far as possible the fact that he was a congenital 
booby. Returning to his room vastly relieved, he 
found, of course, that the offending cheese had dis- 
appeared; what kindlier service could his friends ren- 
der than promptly to dispose of all incriminating 
evidence of the grave misdemeanor? 

This occurred in the 1890’s, during the second presi- 
dency, and the first president missed the fun, which he 
would undoubtedly have enjoyed. He hated the devil, 
but he despised a namby-pamby. Innumerable chapel 
talks voiced his scorn of the breed to which he attached 
this picturesque label. 

But sometimes the tables were turned; the biter was 
bitten. Cyrus Creighton and Harry Plant were notori- 
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ous and cunning practical jokers. One fall day they 
were returning from work in the orchards on top of 
the hill, in company with a youth named Charlie 
Thorpe who had recently entered. He was a lanky, 
lantern-jawed fellow, suffering from a physical affliction 
which caused a permanent drooping of the eyelids. 
This gave him a decidedly sleepy appearance. Fur- 
thermore, he habitually spoke in a drawl. All in all, 
he was not credited with the supply of intelligence 
with which nature had endowed him. He was some- 
thing of a woodsman, and as they passed along he 
identified Indian turnip growing wild in the woods. In 
the spring this plant has a blossom of a dull greenish 
color, but of a highly fantastic shape; it is known as 
“jack-in-the-pulpit,” a joy to botany professors and 
their classes. In the fall the maturing seeds on the stalk 
assume a brilliant red color and add their bit to the 
glory of the autumn woods. The mature root has then 
swollen to considerable proportions and is called Indian 
turnip. This bulb has one of the most devastatingly 
bitter tastes known to the botanist. It seems to have 
been designed by nature to corrugate the alimentary 
system of the roaming, ruminant rhinoceros. ‘Thorpe 
dug up one of these, peeled it with his knife, and cut 
off a liberal portion for each of his companions, mean- 
while dwelling with some enthusiasm upon its tastiness. 
They were thrown off their guard by his apparent inno- 
cence; if there was anything good to eat going the 
rounds they were unfailingly on hand. Each accord- 
ingly popped his piece into his mouth, began chewing 
on it, and had swallowed quite a mouthful of the juice 
before the herb got in its deadly work. When it did 
they abruptly left Thorpe to his sleepy musings, re- 
membering that they had an urgent appointment with 
the doctor. It was feared for a time that their throats 
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had sustained permanent injury, but that happily 
proved not to be the case. It was a long time before 
they recovered from their physical discomfort, but it 
was a much longer time before they escaped the guying 
meted out to them by a campus which had suffered 
much from their hazing. Through it all Charlie Thorpe 
smiled enigmatically, and went on looking as sleepy and 
innocent as ever. 

The classic bit of hazing during the 1890’s was the 
raid on Ed Railey’s hair. Railey was a husky fellow, 
though not quite of gigantic dimensions. Yet he 
proudly affected Samsonian locks. On one occasion he 
let them grow to proportions which would have sent 
Samson fleeing to the top of the rock Etam in despair 
of his frustrated supremacy as a hirsute artist. But the 
Philistines were too much for this late rival. Nor did 
they resort to the cowardly trick of employing a seduc- 
ing Delilah. By the overpowering strength of numbers 
they seized Railey and denuded him of his hirsute 
crown of glory. It is to be hoped that the barber whom 
the perfidious Delilah employed to attend Samson was 
a more competent tonsorial artist, for these modern 
Philistines left their victim’s coiffure in a scandalously 
ragged condition. When the affair was noised abroad, 
which required no great ingenuity, the faculty stuck its 
tongue in its cheek and suspended all who had partici- 
pated in the affair. This included the entire male mem- 
bership of the class of 1897 residing on the campus, so 
for a few days the girls and two or three disconsolate 
males who were unfortunate enough to live in the vil- 
lage dolefully attended classes alone. After those few 
days the faculty took its tongue out of its cheek and the 
affair was patched up and passed into resounding 
history. 

This chapter has touched only cursorily upon the 
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questions which it raises. It has, however, served to 
open up certain lines of discussion which must be pur- 
sued to considerable length in the two sections of this 
volume which next follow. The implications and appli- 
cations of the Calvinistic system will naturally engage 
attention in considering the religious life of the commu- 
nity, and disciplinary procedure merges into principles 
of administration and educational method. These are 
the topics dealt with in the second and third parts of 
the volume. 


PART II 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AT PARK COLLEGE 
DURING THE EARLY DAYS 


IX 
RELIGION OVER ALL 


The Apostle Paul never visited Parkville. If he had 
he would have perceived that the community, like an- 
cient Athens, was very religious. Unlike Athens, the 
Park campus was not embellished with an altar to the 
Unknown God. There was only one God there recog- 
nized, and to know him and obey his will was repre- 
sented to be the supreme end of existence for all. The 
saturation of the whole life with the religious spirit was 
the outstanding feature of the program. Here was re- 
alized in large measure what Browning called the God- 
consciousness. 

But such statements are rendered almost unintelli- 
gible to-day by the changed conception of religion, and 
a different attitude towards it. Probably no student 
on any college campus to-day can comprehend the men- 
tal attitude of the student community throughout the 
regimen which prevailed on the Park campus in the 
1870’s and 1880's. It was a different intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere from any which now exists, and 
only a degree of imagination and facility in reorienta- 
tion on the part of the modern reader can make the 
story intelligible. 

The content of this God-consciousness will have to be 
analyzed before it can be comprehended. The daily 
program of exercises then identified with religion is in- 
credible to the modern student. There is now no college 
campus in the land whose student population would en- 
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dure it. And not less certainly would it have provoked 
rebellion among the early Park students, if religion had 
meant to them what it means to the average student of 
to-day. 

The daily and weekly program, more particularly in 
the earliest years, ran something like the following; 
there were pronounced modifications as the student 
body increased in numbers to institutional proportions. 
The rising bell was rung at 5 o’clock. Not many min- 
utes passed, especially in winter, before the chapel, for 
the moment converted into a general study room, began 
to fill. In the early days there was heat in only a few 
of the individual dormitory rooms, and on cold winter 
mornings a healthy youngster does not stand upon cere- 
mony in finding a place by the stove in a well-warmed 
room. 

Promptly at 5.30 the president emerged from his 
study, across the hall, and the general study room was 
instantly transformed into a chapel. The before-break- 
fast chapel Bible-study period extended through the 
half hour until 6, when all retired to the dining room 
for breakfast. At 7 a portion of the student body as- 
signed to work for the first half of the day set about 
their tasks, and at 8 another portion began. At 7.30 
and 8 classes began for the rest of the students. 

The noon meal was served at 12, and it was followed 
by a half-hour religious service, an order which eventu- 
ally developed into the 1 o’clock chapel and prevailed 
for forty years. Following supper at 6 another half 
hour was devoted to a religious service. That was the 
daily regimen. On Wednesday evenings there was a 
voluntary prayer meeting, more or less closely associ- 
ated with the church but essentially a college affair and 
attended almost as largely as were the required exer- 
cises. On Sundays, Sunday School was held at 9. In 
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later years, when the morning chapel was held after 
breakfast and was known as family prayers, the period 
was shortened or the exercise was omitted in view of 
the near approach of the Sunday School hour. At 11 
(for a period at 10.30) the regular preaching service 
was held, usually under auspices of the church but actu- 
ally conducted by college people. The service occurring 
on week days immediately following noon dinner was 
on Sundays replaced by the 4 o’clock lecture, when for 
at least an hour the president conducted a graphic ex- 
position of the next Sunday’s Sunday School lesson, 
together with strenuous drill in the Shorter Catechism. 
The daily religious exercise following supper on week 
days was replaced by a preaching service at 7.30, again 
under nominal church auspices. In addition to all this, 
each student was expected in private to read a liberal 
portion of Scripture, daily assignments averaging three 
to five chapters, so scheduled as to cover the entire Bible 
each year. 

It would be misleading to the present-day college 
student to say that attendance upon all the exercises 
catalogued (except that of Wednesday evening) was 
compulsory. It would be more accurate to say that 
everybody attended all of them. Only in later years was 
there a monitor system adopted for any. Even the vol- 
untary Wednesday evening service was scarcely less 
largely attended than the rest. Any student who never 
attended this meeting, who cut it completely out of his 
schedule — well, rarely did anyone do that, though there 
are always some abnormalities in every student-body. 
One of the old-timers, in commenting the other day 
upon the widespread rebellion of present-day students 
against compulsory attendance upon religious exercises, 
remarked, “ Why, we at Park never thought of not at- 
tending; we went as a matter of course.” 
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The difference in attitude was not an essential differ- 
ence in the character or in the piety of the student then 
and now; it lay rather in the content of religion. If re- 
ligion had then been conceived and presented to the 
students as an airy-fairy counsel of otherworldliness, as 
too many student-bodies are now compelled to conceive 
it, there would have been a different tale to tell. As a 
matter of fact, this incredibly strenuous program of re- 
ligious exercises, especially in the earliest days, included 
many of the educational features most highly valued by 
all students who take their education seriously. 

In the first place, it included music — just about all 
there was of the vocal music department — and during 
all the forty years Park was famed for the vigor and 
exuberance of its group singing. The regimen afforded 
little or no opportunity for individual voice training, 
and during most of this early period Park was deficient 
in this department, but what the group singing lacked 
in finish it made up for in heartiness. T. Dewitt Tal- 
mage had a famous lecture, which he delivered hun- 
dreds of times and in all parts of the land, in which he 
declared that the man who can sing and won’t sing 
ought to be sentenced to Sing Sing. Park’s plan was 
better still: no question was asked as to whether the in- 
dividual could sing; he sang anyway; everybody sang. 
The man who wouldn’t sing — but there was no such 
man. Each student had to make his lips move in any 
case. This plan had its drawbacks for the individual 
who was sensitive to harmony; when he was seated 
next to some individual who could not sing, yet was 
compelled to join in the clamor. Fortunately such 
cacaphonies were merged in the general effect. It is 
said that high above the raucous street sounds of a great 
city the noises so painful to the ears of the passengers 
merge in a grand harmony which becomes sweet music. 
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Something like this happened at Park. The droning of 
those who had no sense of tone or modulation somehow 
harmonized with the whole, and the total effect was 
such as led visitors to come and come again to hear the 
Park College singing. 

But we are not now concerned with matters of 
method or technique. Each of the items here presented 
will come up for consideration in a later section of this 
book. Here we are concerned only with analyzing the 
content of the religious program. It included the back- 
bone and bedrock and most of the substance of the 
music department, and especially vocal music. There 
was singing at every one of these religious assemblies. 
And in many of them there was drill in expression, with 
attention paid to the effects of choral singing. 

This religious program also included a more thor- 
ough and comprehensive course in propaedeutics than 
the average college student now gets. Here, again, it 
may be remarked that we are not dealing with ques- 
tions of technique. The method and the substance of 
the course might by modern standards be subjected to 
criticism, but it was thorough and comprehensive. 
Every phase of personal conduct was subjected to scru- 
tiny. The art of living was analyzed from every angle. 
Personal habits were discussed. The relation of the 
sexes was dealt with seriously, and occasionally separate 
gatherings of the sexes were held. 

The regimen included a course, such as it was, in 
rhetoric and expression. In every religious gathering 
there was group and antiphonal reading and recitation, 
an art for which the Park community was also highly 
famed, and whose educational value is now being re- 
appraised for high commendation. This extended, 
especially in the earliest years, to individual expression, 
and the art of public speaking. In connection especially 
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with the gathering after supper, there was for a time 
an exercise in which the president, or some one else who 
had taken lessons in “ elocution,” put the whole com- 
pany through its paces in matters of gesture, posture, 
and general bearing in public speech. 

The emphasis on sociology is not to be overlooked. 
The discussion at these gatherings dealt with various 
public issues, and practical questions of social organiza- 
tion were constantly to the fore, with the immediate 
community as the laboratory for the expression of the 
principles set forth. And, as we shall see later, some 
of these principles were far-reaching, and drove into 
the heart of the problem of society-building. The use of 
the Bible as the basis and inspiration for much of this 
theory may have qualified its value for a modern de- 
mocracy, but the most seasoned sociologist of to-day 
does not discard too carelessly the principles of the an- 
cient Hebrew commonwealth, not to speak of the co- 
operative idealism of the New Testament. Yet the 
discussion of social principle in these gatherings was 
not musty with antiquities. Achan, as noted in another 
connection in an earlier chapter, was brought strictly 
down to date. The practical questions of living and 
working with folks under the actual conditions of the 
day were a staple item of the sociological fare. 

Which drives into the very heart of the matter. 
These religious exercises were the roundup of the com- 
munity life. They cultivated a sense of relatedness, of 
togetherness. They knitted the group into one, and. 
gave each individual a sense of belonging, with con- 
sciousness both of rights and of obligations. In short, 
they discharged the historic function of religion. The 
ancient Romans, in selecting a term to express this fun- 
damental idea of all human relationships, gave us this 
word religion. It is a bond, a binding of the varied ele- 
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ments of the social fabric into one. That is what the 
word means and what the idea stands for. 

And the practical effect in this early Park community 
was just that. It gave the life a gripping effect which 
has been commented on from many points of view by 
a large proportion of the old-timers who have recorded 
their reminiscences. Newcomers were often over- 
whelmed by the hardships and the apparent barrenness 
of the life’s physical aspects. Again and again it is 
stated, “If I had had the carfare I would have gone 
home the first day.” And then something caught them 
which held them through thick and thin. In no com- 
munity have there been keener loyalties cultivated. Al- 
most any college life anywhere cultivates a degree of 
loyalty. But here it was at the maximum. The Alumni 
have perennially showed it, and when groups of these 
old-timers get together there is invariably call for some 
of the old hymns and songs which were staple in these 
daily assemblies. 

In some colleges intimate associations are limited to 
small groups; members of the same class, even when 
the classes are relatively small, scarcely know one an- 
other. At Park everybody knew everybody else, even 
when the enrollment ran into the hundreds. In no 
other institution, it may probably be said, has the sense 
of social solidarity been more highly cultivated and had 
such an abiding effect upon the character and activities 
of the participants. 

This keen sense of relatedness extended to the varied 
elements which go to make up every full-rounded life. 
The same auditorium served for every type of enter- 
tainment, some distinctly hilarious, and for the most 
solemn rites of religion. The same people assembled 
in the same room, seated on the same benches or pews, 
to take part in the sacrament of the holy Communion, 
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administered from the same platform where “ secular ” 
performances from time to time occurred, with only 
slight alterations of furniture. 

Some will say that this is mixing things which should 
never be brought into such intimate relations; that the 
holiest elements of religion are thus degraded. On 
the other hand, others will maintain that this is weaving 
the varied strands of the one life into a common fabric, 
and is achieving both the symmetry and the strength of 
life. It is not our business here to adjudicate this con- 
troversy; we only record the facts, and point out the 
nature of the religious program of the early Park days. 
Religion was certainly vital in those days and in that 
community. It was established in the center of things, 
and its essences ramified throughout the whole commu- 
nity life. Not infrequently it has occurred that attempts 
to preserve the sanctities of religion by setting it apart, 
assigning it special quarters and special seasons, have 
resulted in thrusting it into a corner where it has become 
insignificant and inconsequential. Especially banal has 
been this effect in the experience of young people, to 
whom life is little if not lively, and whose innate sense 
of the essential unities does not permit the rigid depart- 
mentalizing of existence which often becomes the pe- 
culiar passion of some types of older persons. 

But be experience elsewhere what it may, the facts 
relative to this early life at Park are what they are, 
testified to by a chorus of reminiscences and regnant 
in living memories. 


x 
THREE TRAITS; THREE STAGES 


Religion at Park in the early days showed three out- 
standing characteristics: It was interesting. It was im- 
portant. It was contemporaneous. Each of these three 
terms needs explanation and elaboration, and especially 
the last. I might have said that religion was up to date, 
but that would not have been strictly true. Nor would 
it express the idea. It would not do to say that Park’s 
religion was modernistic, for that would convey a very 
erroneous impression. The battleground of the recent 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy had not then 
been laid out, and, observing only outward appearances, 
many would gain the impression that religion at Park 
was fundamentalist rather than modernist. It was 
fundamentalist in the sense that it was taken seriously 
and religious values were esteemed highly important. 

But the religious emphasis changed from time to 
time, and the changes, while not duplicating experiences 
elsewhere, were in accord with the general religious 
tendencies of American thought and program. What 
was happening to the religion at Park was a reflection 
of profound movements in philosophy and life through- 
out the country. In this sense religion at Park was 
contemporaneous. 

Three stages in this development are here pointed 
out. There was no very clear line of demarcation be- 
tween them, and certain characteristics of one were 
shared by the others. Only the supreme emphases are 
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different in the three. The two qualities mentioned, 
interestingness and general recognition of the impor- 
tance of religion, prevailed throughout the whole pe- 
riod, however marked the changes in emphasis and con- 
tent of the religious substance. 

No one individual was wholly responsible for these 
changes. It would be invidious, unjust both to the indi- 
viduals selected as types and to those associated with 
them in creating the varying emphases, to make any- 
thing like that appear to be the case. But, to rivet at- 
tention and simplify the analysis, it will not be amiss to 
select three individuals for this purpose. Let us desig- 
nate the three apostles and high priests of these three 
periods, respectively, as the first president; his fourth 
son, Dr. C. B. McAfee; and Silas Evans. 

The emphasis of the first period was Calvinistic, and 
ran true to the Calvinistic genius in thrusting forward 
into first rank the impulses of the will. Duty was 
shouted aloud. A certain type of mysticism reénforced 
the behests of the law, but it was not the type com- 
monly designated by the term. God was an ever-pres- 
ent reality, but there was nothing vague about him, nor 
about his conduct of affairs. No words were oftener 
on the lips of the first president than “The Lord 
reigneth!” And they were his last; he closed a public 
address an hour before his death with that quotation. 
The words were wrought in flowers on his coffin. They 
meant a great deal more and a greater variety of things 
than may appear on the surface. But whatever the 
statement implied or did not imply, it meant that the 
Lord was making a thorough job of it. As he reigned 
he also ruled. He was no figurehead constitutional 
monarch, such as much current mysticism makes him 
out to be. The dyed-in-the-wool Calvinistic does not — 
leave his emotions and his intellect behind, but his will 
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is supremely his instrument of religious adventure. And 
the religion of Park’s first fifteen years was strongly and 
emphatically Calvinistic. 

The second period, which immediately followed, did 
not break openly or even surreptitiously with the past 
but shifted the emphasis more to the emotions and in- 
spirations. It bred a type of evangelicalism which, as 
we shall have occasion a little later to note, was a rich 
refinement of the evangelical spirit, a rebuke to the 
crude type of evangelism which too commonly prevailed 
in American society at large. In making this emphasis, 
the first president’s third son, as well as the fourth, was 
outstanding, though the former did not remain at Park 
for so long and the latter throughout did most of the 
formal preaching. The two formed a team whose skill 
in conducting this type of religious expression has prob- 
ably never been surpassed. We shall hear more of this 
later. 

The third period followed hard upon the second, 
again reflecting general tendencies, during which the 
preaching of Silas Evans helped to mark an epoch. To 
say that the intellectual emphasis was here supreme at 
least helps us to complete the circuit of human faculties 
as catalogued by the old psychology, and it is nearly 
enough accurate to enable us to get along to a more 
meticulous analysis of the three periods in subsequent 
chapters. ‘The thinkers in the student body who might 
have been repelled by the dogmatisms of Calvinistic 
theology, and were not disposed to go the lengths of 
emotional expression demanded by evangelicalism, 
found much reassurance in the confident and unafraid 
intellectual adventuresomeness of Silas Evans’ preach- 
ing. They did not feel that they were breaking with the 
old, and he never encouraged that attitude, but material- 
istic intellectualism was not allowed to browbeat re- 
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ligion into cowardly retreat under his preaching. He 
asked no intellectual odds from an irreligious scholar- 
ship, but was ready to meet the intellectualists on their 
own ground, where he carried his religion along with 
him. 

This attempt at classifying types of religious expres- 
sion, or at close definition of trends in religious develop- 
ment, is hazardous. We are taking the risk because the 
statement will enable at least some readers to under- 
stand more fully and accurately phenomena which are 
very real features of Park’s early history. With the 
cautions repeatedly expressed so far and later in the dis- 
cussion, no reader will get the impression that there was 
a gulf fixed between the types mentioned, or that the 
religious life of the community made a mighty leap in 
passing from one to another. The gradualness of such 
changes as occurred saved everyone who lived through 
the experience from a sense of jar. Yet the changes 
were sometimes real. One of the sententious remarks 
of the second president, when he spoke more as an ob- 
server than as himself a molder of the religious life, 
was that in the transition from one stage to another he 
had noted that while “we had fewer prayer meetings 
we also had fewer chicken-stealings.” 

Nor is it to be supposed that there was uniform and 
altogether complacent acceptance either of the changes 
or of the status quo. At each stage there were some 
who would have liked to see the emphasis different from 
what it actually was. The types pointed out are not 
exhaustive of religious possibilities. The old psychol- 
ogy defines three faculties of the human soul. The fac- 
torial of three is nine. Bracing them in order of empha- 
sis, at least nine combinations are possible; and when 
shadings of emphasis for each are brought into the reck- 
oning, the possibility of variations in the groupings is 
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almost infinite. At every stage some who had more 
or less to do with the religious life would have liked to 
see the shadings of the dominant type slightly or radi- 
cally altered. But we reiterate the hope that the at- 
tempted classification will prove illuminating to most 
readers. 

In any event, nothing said is to imply that the reli- 
gious life was at any time split into sections, and only 
fragments employed for service demanding the func- 
tioning of the whole. Vital religion cannot stand being 
departmentalized. Institutions which organize a reli- 
gious department usually succeed in thrusting religion to 
one side. The students get the impression that it is 
something which each may take or leave at will, and it 
becomes at best the speciality of a few. A peculiarly 
magnetic head of this “department” sometimes re- 
deems the situation temporarily and after a fashion. 
But under that system nothing can save religion from 
becoming a side issue. 

This widespread phenomenon among colleges and 
universities has been duplicated in the experience of 
such institutions as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. For 
a considerable time these associations were organized 
with a religious department codrdinate with the physi- 
cal and educational and perhaps other departments. 
This led to a sorry condition in a large proportion of the 
associations, and the system has been abandoned by the 
more progressive and efficient. An institution must be 
religious through and through or it can scarcely claim to 
be religious at all. 

Religion was never departmentalized at Park during 
this period which we are examining. All who might be 
classified as professional religious leaders were at the 
same time identified with one or more other major in- 
terests of the community not ordinarily classified as 
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religious. Several times an attempt was made to order 
otherwise; ministers were installed whose sole business 
was preaching, “ pastoral” service, and other profes- 
sionally designated religious work. The attempt always 
failed. An incipient rebellion among the students, or a 
general recognition that the plan was not working, al- 
ways led to its abandonment after a year or two. 

There were no membership religious organizations. 
Apparent exceptions were only apparent. Church mem- 
bership was urged, but it was urged upon all. Every- 
body was a member of the church. Usually within a 
year of his entrance each student either joined the local 
church or was identified with some other elsewhere. 
There were but two or three exceptions to this through- 
out the entire period of forty years which we are con- 
sidering, and they were nominal rather than real. A 
student missionary volunteer band was organized at 
Park soon after the general movement started, but this 
was primarily a vocational association. Its meetings 
included religious exercises, but so did scores of other 
meetings. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations were never membership organi- 
zations during this period at Park. Nominal connec- 
tions with the general movement were maintained, dele- 
gates from Park attended student conventions, and 
members of the faculty took part in the general state 
and national movement, but delegates were elected by 
the student body or were appointed from the whole 
body. Everybody and the whole institution wore the 
Christian label. 

Every member of the faculty, both of the college and 
of the academy, taught a Sunday School class. Every 
senior, with but the rarest exceptions, was a Sunday 
School teacher. The classes usually formed themselves. 
Groups of students asked that a certain member of the 
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faculty or of the senior class be assigned as their teacher, 
and at the beginning of each school year the business of 
organizing the Sunday School became largely a matter 
of fitting these groups together, eliminating conflicts in 
choice, and then oiling the machinery. As the student 
body increased in numbers, and dormitory dining rooms 
multiplied, advanced students became leaders of the 
family prayers, and they were often more satisfactory 
to the refectory groups than were certain of the adult 
force who occasionally shared in these duties. When, 
in reading a morning Scripture lesson, one of these stu- 
dent leaders blunderingly converted the Israelites’ 
kneading troughs into kindergartens, it caused a ripple 
of amusement in the circle, but such blunders were not 
so bad as were some of those of the undiscriminating 
adult literalists, who asked mixed companies of young 
people to read aloud in concert passages from the Old 
Testament which the governor of Massachusetts would 
outlaw as obscene if they appeared in current literature. 

Religious professionalism was reduced to the mini- 
mum, or practically eliminated. If a list of the funny- 
men of the period were drawn up — the wits, the wags, 
those whose appearance on a program insured some 
contribution to the gaiety of the occasion — foremost 
among the names would be those of Fred McClusky, 
Cyrus Creighton, Arthur Dean, George McCune, Dick 
Newell, and Jack Carlisle; and among humorists of 
other types would appear Henry Wagner, Harold Rob- 
inson, George Rourke. On leaving college every one of 
these men entered the ministry. And the rule worked 
the other way around also. Outstanding religious lead- 
ers of the student body were not always committed to a 
religious profession. Ben Myers, for example, was a 
distinguished religious leader in his day. He was elected 
elder in the church and was a frequent speaker and pre- 
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siding officer in religious assemblies. Yet he probably 
never thought of entering the ministry, or of being other 
than the efficient surgeon which he has become. 

All of which reflects the characteristics pointed out: 
religion was interesting enough to hold the attention of 
all on its own merits and it was esteemed important 
enough to become the business of everybody. It crept 
in, or shoved in, or boldly walked in everywhere. In be- 
coming everybody’s business all the time it was largely 
saved from becoming the perfunctory charge of a few 
languid or worn-out specialists. To make religion serve 
this purpose and discharge this function, it must be 
alive all the time. ‘This accounts for the phenomenon, 
also pointed out, that religious emphases changed from 
time to time. 

This statement of the matter must not be taken as a 
forced panegyric of a bygone elysium. There was al- 
ways enough human nature and plain cussedness on 
display to satisfy the most exacting of humanists, and 
religion did not always function in top form to produce 
the celestial conditions which are assumed to be its ulti- 
mate aim; but the community never allowed religion 
to be shoved incontinently into the discard or to be rele- 
gated to the practices of a select few or to become the 
monopoly of the prigs and the “ holier-than-thous.” It 
went along everywhere, and took its chances in the 
rough-and-tumble of all relationships in the community 
life. While it got much rough handling, it came out of 
the experience a more durable article than that too com- 
monly produced by the hothouse methods of specialized 
and departmentalized culture. 

This chapter has only sketched the situation. The 
succeeding chapters of this part will elaborate from vari- 
ous angles the characteristics of the religious system as 
here outlined. 


AI 
CHILDHOOD REACTION 


Throughout this writing I have sought to be as de- 
tached and impersonal as possible, though I have not 
scrupled to draw upon my own memories when I had 
any which seemed trustworthy. All my memories of 
the earliest years are those of a child; I was five years 
old when the family moved to Parkville. At this point 
some of these memories seem so aptly to illustrate the 
matters under discussion that the reader is asked not 
to take it amiss when I draw upon them rather liberally 
in this chapter. ‘The reader, I think, may feel assured 
that the reactions here recorded are not unique, but are 
typical of the impressions which others of similar age 
and circumstance carried out of these earliest years at 
Park. 

One of my pet heresies is the conviction, deepening 
through all my mature years, that Calvinism is much 
more than a set of doctrines; that its theology is, in- 
deed, but incidental to the system and not germane to 
its essential character. A little knowledge of history 
and much observation, reinforced by an occasional 
commentator who has arrived at the same conviction, 
have more and more emboldened this belief, though it 
is contrary to the general impression. On several occa- 
sions in this discussion I urge the reader’s acceptance 
of this belief at least tentatively. 

Here was a mind in the forming which in mature life 
was destined to react strongly against the so-called Cal- 
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vinistic system of theology, but which came out of child- 
hood with no sense of revolt, in no attitude of rebellion, 
with no bitterness from a sense of having been brow- 
beaten or duped during the impressionable years of 
early youth. I have often been bewildered and amazed 
by the contrast between my own experience and that of 
numerous other acquaintances in adult life, men and 
women who were trained in households commonly un- 
derstood to be typically Calvinistic. Some of them look 
back upon their childhood with a kind of horror. They 
tell harrowing tales of gruesome doctrines of retribu- 
tion being poured into them, a dreary regimen of con- 
formance to arbitrarily prescribed duties, often cul- 
minating in a succession of Sunday nightmares when 
existence was a series of attendance upon rigorous in- 
struction from pulpits and in their homes, long Sunday 
afternoons with the family sitting in a semicircle before 
a stern parent drilling into them the ipsissima verba of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism, and all that sort 
of thing. 

As I have already intimated, such tales are utterly 
bewildering to me. The program of my childhood 
lacked nothing in Calvinistic precision, I must believe, 
but that there was anything in it to excite resentment 
and rebellion in a sensitive child did not occur to me at 
the time, and I see nothing of the sort in it as I contem- 
plate it from advanced years. I learned the Shorter 
Catechism; I yield to none in the thoroughness of the 
verbal conquest. I could repeat it forward and back- 
ward, standing on my head in the middle of the center 
table, questions and answers, with absolutely no 
prompting, nor with the misplacing of a word or a sylla- 
ble. I never was encouraged actually to do this from the 
particular stance indicated, but I could have done it if 
it had been demanded. I gained a familiarity with the 
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text of the King James Version of the Bible which few 
from any kind of home could match. And Sunday was 
the pleasantest day in my week, though passed under 
what I now realize was a very strict system which con- 
trolled practically every moment of it. Especially was 
Sunday afternoon enjoyable, filled with Catechism, 
Bible drill, hymn-singing, and close regard throughout 
to the family program. 

The way it was all done —ah! that seems to have 
made the difference; and the wealth of human insight 
and sympathy which guided the process and interpreted 
the rigid formulas in which the instruction was im- 
parted! It was all strictly Calvinistic in its essences, 
but the harsh theology which multitudes have found so 
obnoxious — well, I cannot be altogether sure what did 
happen to it but in some way it lost its harshness. I 
could repeat what are commonly esteemed to be the 
most damnatory and damnable formulas without bat- 
ting an eyelid or taking a gulp, and when any statement 
seemed to me questionable, it was always interpreted 
in language so surcharged with human sympathy 
and meaningfulness that I was entirely ready to let it 
pass. 

But my father figures very little in these particular 
memories. He was not my religious mentor, though 
he was always present and performing in some capacity, 
and fully commanding my respect. I attended most of 
the numerous assemblies where he talked. I sat ona 
high bench alongside the students, and let my feet 
swing rhythmically to the cadences of his impetuous 
speech. But after he got started he always seemed to 
be getting along all right, so I left him to his own devices 
and directed my thoughts to matters more interesting 
to a youngster in knee trousers than were most of the 
propositions which he was advancing. I caught many 
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of the phrases which old-timers constantly quote from 
him, because he repeated them so often: “'The Lord 
reigneth ”; “The Lord will provide ”; “'The ameliora- 
tion of the condition of mankind” —I thought that 
rolled off the tongue magnificently; “ Park College is 
sui generis’ —the Latin of that greatly intrigued me; 
I thought at first that it might have something to do with 
driving the pigs out of the garden, which was occasion- 
ally my job. It gave me a sense of having to do with 
the making of the college. 

My father always seemed busy and confident of what 
he was about, so I simply let him have his way. My 
mother was “on the job” — which, I think, made the 
most difference between my experience and that of 
many of my later acquaintances who were reared in 
strict Calvinistic homes. 

One of the most repeated criticisms of the first Park- 
ana volume is that not enough was said of the first 
president’s wife. One of the commentators, quoted 
incidentally in that volume, refers to her as the gyro- 
scope which kept under a degree of control the mighty 
engine of the president. She was a power in herself 
and she was, indeed, a woman of marked poise. Only 
once was I conscious of hearing from her a flighty or 
uncontrolled word, and that was in a spell of severe ill- 
ness, when she was under the influence of strong nar- 
cotics administered by the doctor to ease her suffering. 
I understood the cause, but it was nevertheless shocking 
to hear any ill-considered words coming from her. 

Yet she was not a precisionist. She had a subtle 
sense of humor which has often been commented upon. 
None of the many remembered instances of its display 
would be particularly to the point here. She also hada 
refined and discriminating imagination. A family tradi- 
tion relates that her fourth son, when two or three years 
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of age, came to her one day with an elaborate story of 
how a favorite uncle had driven up to the door and had 
invited him to jump into the wagon, and how they 
had adventured far afield, beholding wonders which had 
never before been witnessed on land or sea. She made 
independent inquiries and found that there was not a 
scintilla of fact to support the story. The child was not 
punished for his prevarication. She took pains to ex- 
plain to her children and grandchildren —she knew 
several of the latter before her death —the essential 
difference between a lie and a made-up story like those 
in books. She esteemed imagination too precious a gift 
to treat harshly even a remotely legitimate display of 
it; 

I was never conscious that she was austere, though 
one or two of the old-timers who knew her only casually 
mention certain impressions of austerity. There was 
perhaps a touch of the aristocrat about her. Her 
parents owned inherited Negro slaves, and she spent 
her childhood in a household where they were in attend- 
ance, though always treated with great consideration. 
Her mother survived to become a stanch abolitionist. 
Probably the young mistress never forgot that her con- 
duct was to be exemplary; that was a part of the code. 
One of her parents’ former slaves occasionally visited 
her after the family moved to Parkville. He was a 
dignified Negro preacher, and his attitude towards 
“Miss Anne” was a gallant mixture of affection and 
deference, and her treatment of him was equally courtly. 
I never heard directly from her that the man had ever 
been a slave; he was simply “Uncle Joe,” and we 
youngsters were conscious that he was to be accorded 
the deference due his years and calling, without regard 
to his color. One of her injunctions which I most 
vividly recall from my childhood, probably because she 
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had occasion to repeat it so often, was, “ Don’t be 
plebeian.” 

Though she was always thoroughly human, she had 
an exalted sense of personal dignity. A story has 
recently come from a woman past eighty, now retired. 
She is, by the way, the daughter of Seth G. Clark, a 
redoubtable pioneer preacher who performed prodigies 
of ministerial labors on the American frontier and 
founded dozens of churches through a wide range of 
territory in the far middle west. ‘The family was living 
in Highland, Kansas, when John A. McAfee was teach- 
ing there. My mother gave the little girl music lessons, 
as she did numbers of others. The time came for a pub- 
lic recital of the whole group. Among them were three 
little girls, and the teacher provided a six-hand selection 
for the three to perform on the piano. Little Mary 
Clark was assigned the middle part. A natural timidity 
was not assuaged by her appearance on a public pro- 
gram, and when she made mistakes in her playing the 
nudges from the elbows of her companions on either 
side did not particularly serve to soothe her nerves. 
When the performance was over, little Mary retired to 
her seat in the audience overwhelmed with shame and 
chagrin for the part she had played. She sat with her 
head hung as low as the unrestrained law of gravity 
would carry it. Her teacher, seated behind her, leaned 
forward and said, “ Mary, don’t do that!” “Oh, but,” 
softly wailed the little girl, “I did so badly!” “Then,” 
enjoined her teacher, “ hold your head the higher.” 

As a teacher she was a type which unfortunately 
does not often stray into a classroom. She could make 
anything fit to learn interesting. She could beat the 
Biblical writers at their own game. If they had known 
the way she could touch up and elaborate the prosy 
tales of some of them, they would have fled in despera- 
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tion to their inkhorns to try again. Though she was 
carrying duties of the most varied and onerous char- 
acter, she found a way of devoting Sunday afternoons 
to a group of youngsters of about my age and my sister’s. 
We learned the Catechism, read and listened to the tell- 
ing of Bible stories, sang hymns to her accompani- 
ment on the piano, and how my erratic alto bellowed 
forth in the attempt to outdo her steady and accurate 
alto! 

We pasted together pictorial albums illustrating vari- 
ous passages of Scripture. During the week we would 
collect pictures; vegetable- and fruit-can labels were the 
most available source of supply. On Sunday afternoons 
we would paste these in our albums, and inscribe be- 
neath appropriate passages of Scripture. We exhausted 
the entire Bible for passages which would with the 
remotest aptness go along with apples and cherries and 
the common vegetables. Tomatoes were both the most 
plentiful and the most difficult to handle, because of 
the tomato’s questionable antiquity. My mother ex- 
plained that as late as her own girlhood the tomato was 
considered a garden pest, inedible, if not poisonous, 
for human consumption. One particularly unruly pic- 
ture of another type I remember showed a ragamuffin 
scampering down the street with a broom over his 
shoulder, though there was no visible cause for his 
haste. We triumphantly subdued that picture by in- 
scribing beneath it, “'The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth.” ‘That was tough on the innocent and prob- 
ably industrious youngster in the picture, but satisfy- 
ing to the juvenile artistic ingenuity. 

At a certain stage in the Sunday afternoon proceed- 
ings we got out our horseshoe nail nutpickers and the 
dish pan full of cracked walnuts, which we had gathered 
by the barrel in the surrounding woods in the fall and 
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cracked without fail on the preceding Saturday. Crack- 
ing walnuts was no more an act of necessity or mercy, 
labors alone permissible on the Sabbath, than was 
blacking one’s shoes. All that sort of thing had be done 
on Saturday. 

Any number of other details might be added which 
would be more or less to the point. Which point at the 
moment is the skill our religious mentor displayed in 
inducing a youngster to swallow Calvinism and like it. 
To be sure, she was not “the whole works”; she was 
neither omnipresent nor omnipotent in the system of the 
early days; but her influence was potent and pervasive, 
and was always on the side of putting human interest 
into living. Large numbers of the old-timers dwell 
upon the indefatigable labors of the president in behalf 
of God and man, and many of them were fully conscious 
that she also was strictly on that job. While she never 
usurped the president’s prerogatives, a good many, 
and he among them, recognized that her insights into 
essential values were often keener than his and her 
evaluations of character more discriminating, while her 
zeal in the cause of righteousness was sometimes the 
more effective because it was under such superb control. 

This is not a biographical sketch, nor a balanced 
appraisal of the character of the first president’s wife. 
It is, indeed, a warped presentation, designed particu- 
larly to emphasize the elemental values which she con- 
tributed to the spiritual life of the community. He who 
has the ability to interest an innocent child in the es- 
sential considerations of living is often greater than he 
who storms a wicked city with the flaming sword of 
righteousness. ‘This woman’s skill in this elemental 
process had much to do with that degree of sincerity 
and wholeheartedness and human reality which many 
observers point out as especially distinguishing Park’s 
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early religious regime. Her relations with the adult 
life were multiform, and her influence was everywhere 
potent. That influence made for reality and helped to 
insure human warmth in a doctrinal system which else- 
where and under other conditions and under other 


leadership has often been notoriously cold and harsh 
and forbidding. 


AIT 
ADULT REACTION 


No idea or program gains unanimous acclaim, not 
even Christmas or baseball; there is always Scrooge, 
and one day my wife glanced at the newspaper headlines 
and asked if Babe Ruth is a horse. Religion, like the 
psalmist’s tears, was the early Park students’ meat day 
and night, though it is not to be recorded that there was | 
unfailing and unrelieved delight inthe menu. But even 
if any did not believe in the religious ideas presented, he 
was conscious nevertheless that somebody did. Reli- 
gion was not a professional pose. It was not esteemed a 
good thing for advertising purposes, with the religious 
exercises lugged into the program to give the institution 
the appearance of conforming to its professions. One 
of the most distinct impressions which old-timers show 
by their reminiscences that they carried out of the ex- 
perience was that of sincerity, of unaffected and un- 
equivocal belief in the religious ideas and ideals pre- 
sented. 

The first president pretended to believe in prayer, 
and he did believe in it, unquestioningly and without 
equivocation. He believed profoundly that what he 
was doing was the Lord’s work, and that he had a right 
to ask the Lord for what would help him to carry on. 
When what he asked for was not forthcoming, he zeal- 
ously and unaffectedly sought to find out why. Prayer 
was for him a means of securing benefits, positive and 
often material benefits, and he expected to get them if 
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they were sincerely to be used in furthering the will of 
God. Even those who might not have believed in 
prayer for this purpose were left in no doubt that he 
believed in it. He practiced and rested his faith upon 
what he preached with a complete abandonment to the 
reality. Hence many of these old-timers came out of 
the experience thoroughly believing in prayer, even 
though they might not have been able or disposed to 
employ its charms in their own experience and practice. 

This conviction of sincerity was spread through the 
whole regime. No doctrine advanced was set forth 
gingerly, with hems and haws and mental reservations. 
When a certain course had been prescribed as embody- 
ing Christian aims and principles, to be a Christian 
meant following that course, and accepting the indict- 
ment of sin when the prescriptions were not fulfilled, 
with the appropriate manifestations of contrition for 
that sin. There was little of the “ stuffed shirt ” about 
the religion professed, and students, who are notori- 
ously sensitive to stuffy pretensions in all generations 
and in all institutions, were keen to sense the fact, how- 
ever they might have deplored faulty and meager equip- 
ment or inefficiency born of sheer ignorance. Those 
who sincerely want to live up to their professions belong 
in a different class from those who evade its rigors, 
even though the blundering of the sincere may be try- 
ing and hurtful. 

Frank D. P. Hickman was at Park during the late 
eighties and the first years of the nineties, a graduate 
of 1892. He is now retired at seventy. These excerpts 
from his reminiscences are more or less pertinent to the 
present discussion: 


“ During the first months of my stay at Park College 
I would have left it gladly, had I not been so far from 
home. . . . I might have gone to a score or more insti- 
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tutions that would have given me a far superior intellec- 
tual training than Park could have done, but the thing 
that was of the greatest value to me was its industrial 
training and its religious life. I was a typical city boy 
and had had no experience and no knowledge, in some 
cases, of industrial life and work. I learned some of 
these at Park, and it certainly rounded out my life.” 


After detailing some of the jobs at which he was em- 
ployed Mr. Hickman continues, 


“ All this was the greatest benefit to me, and I used 
some of the knowledge that I then gained as a mission- 
ary in Africa. I remember that one day three of us 
boys were cutting potatoes for planting. Dr. John A. 
McAfee came along and saw the bungling way in which 
we were working. He stooped down and showed us 
how to cut potatoes as quickly and efficiently as possi- 
ble. He said to us, ‘I want you boys, when you leave 
here, not to expect your people to support you but you 
be able to support your people.’ ” 


Mr. Hickman proceeds to a discriminating analysis of 
the scholastic program, not sparing its faults and the 
limitations of some of the members of the faculty. 


“But,” he interposes, “ before I do this I want to 
stop for a moment to lay a wreath on the grave of Dr. 
John A. McAfee and his wife. I consider these two 
persons not only among the finest Christian people I 
have known in my seventy years of life, but to be the 
finest Christian people it has been my good fortune to 
meet. 


In commenting on the food he is frankly critical of 
inefficient cookery, but adds: 


“TI spent twenty-five years in West Africa and had 
one of the best health records of anyone in the mission. 
. . . The food I ate at Park does not seem to have im- 
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paired my system in the least after forty-five years since 
my graduation.” He is further convinced that a “ most 
important feature at Park College in my time was the 
Christian atmosphere of the institution. I could never 
have secured this in a score or more institutions such as 
I have already mentioned. In fact I do not know where 
it could have been found like it was at Park College. 
There was a beautiful Christian spirit through the insti- 
tution, and people lived the Christian life naturally and 
wholeheartedly. There was no attempt to pose or live 
an artificial life.” 


As a sort of footnote to his reminiscences Mr. Hick- 
man adds: 


“I remember to this day the teaching of the Sunday 
School lessons by Dr. John A. McAfee on Sunday after- 
noons. His presentations of the lessons will compare 
favorably with any similar efforts I have heard since.” 


Mr. Hickman is a minister and a missionary, most 
of whose life and service has been far afield. Merle 
Thorpe speaks from a very different setting. He left 
Park before completing the course, attended one of the 
leading western universities, and was a member of the 
faculty in two others. His long term of service as editor 
of Nation’s Business and as an executive of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has given him the widest 
national and international contacts. He has again and 
again declared that the moral training at Park was 
superior to anything offered elsewhere for undergradu- 
ates in the American educational world. This may not 
be altogether glorifying the regimen, for he had oc- 
casion to know its faults and failings as a close observer, 
but the statement at least testifies to the prevailing 
sincerity of effort to get at the vital considerations of 
living. 
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From a still different background comes a word from 
one who was for years in practice as a physician in Park- 
ville, and was, indeed, at the bedside at the death of the 
first president. William H. Coffey was a young medic 
who settled in Parkville to practice in June of 1886. In 
his reminiscences he refers graphically to the prejudices 
and misunderstandings under which he approached his 
new residence, and then he continues: 


“Imagine my surprise when I found a band of Chris- 
tian workers, women and men more civilized and better 
educated than myself, under the leadership of Dr. 
McAfee and his wife. They were working and studying 
together as one big family, seeking an education under 
many difficulties.” 


After expressing his hesitation in commenting upon 
the character of the first president, Dr. Coffey con- 
tinues: 


“T felt so unable to paint a word picture that would 
do so great a man Justice, for he was my ideal of a man. 
He had but to come into your presence and the atmos- 
phere was different; you felt the uplift before he gave 
you a single spoken word; he seemed just to irradiate 
light... . He was magnetic, inspiring everyone with 
whom he came in contact with the same enthusiasm to 
do what he had to do with a might and will that defied 
failure. In the office, in the classroom, in the pulpit, on 
the campus, looking after the construction of a building, 
out upon the farm seeing to the planting of the crops — 
for his was not a one-track mind — he seemed to take in 
everything useful. 

“'There comes to my mind now a scene that I love to 
call up and look at, for it was always amusing yet in- 
spirational to me. I have seen him many times come 
out of the office or classroom, mount a pony, and go in 
great haste tothe farm. He always seemed to be travel- 
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ing faster than the horse, his arms and legs in constant 
motion and his body leaning forward. So great was his 
haste to get to his destination that he went faster than 
his horse. I can’t say much for his horsemanship, but 
I can say that he was a man inspired of God, and the 
impression that he left with me was that Christ was his 
ideal, and that he was doing his best to emulate him 
that he might keep him constantly before his students. 
Yes, Dr. McAfee was the most powerful Christian char- 
acter I ever knew. He made it hard for anyone who 
came under his influence to go wrong; he was kind and 
gentle, yet forceful. He was the master of himself and 
whatever he undertook to do. He said to me one day, 
‘ Doctor, I am a blue-veined Calvinist, dyed in the wool,’ 
and his fist came down on the table with a vim, and his 
sandy beard and hair, streaked with gray, waved defi- 
ance to anyone who might challenge the statement. 

“ Many of the students of that day were getting along 
in years, and they impressed me as being fully aware of 
what they were there for, and they were working dili- 
gently on the job. They were kind and considerate of 
one another, as Christians should be. This was not 
only their school but their home, and they loved it... . 
So impressed was I... that I seriously considered 
giving up the practice of medicine and entering the col- 
lege. . . . I kept this thought to myself. Had I men- 
tioned it to Dr. McAfee, I am sure I would have fol- 
lowed out the thought with action, for that magnetic 
man and great educator would never have allowed me 
to do otherwise. He would have shown me the way. 
He would have made a way for me as he did for many 
others, for his greatest ambition, next to being a Chris- 
tian, was that no one should go without an education 
for the lack of funds. The sluggard had no place in this 
school. It was for workers, and he who would not work 
got out.” 


This quotation is made here im extenso so as to pre- 
serve the context, though portions of it are illustrative 
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of other features of our discussion in later chapters. 
Among the characteristics of the life he observed Dr. 
Coffey does not overlook a high degree of robustness. 
Nor should any reader fail to note that quality. Ef- 
feminacy was certainly not an outstanding mark of the 
type of religion so continuously in evidence during the 
period we are discussing. 

Robert Dick belongs in a somewhat later period. He 
was graduated in 1899, and during his student days was 
thrown into as intimate contact with the second presi- 
dent as a student could be. He worked under the direc- 
tion of the president’s office, painting signs for Mackay 
and other public buildings, lettering diplomas and doing 
various other types of drawing and art work, among 
which no old-timer will forget the frescoed map of 
Greece on the ceiling of the Greek classroom in Mackay 
Building. Mr. Dick’s reminiscences dwell upon the 
character of the second president as he knew him thus 
intimately. Mr. Dick has spent his whole life since 
leaving college in the Philippines, where he has long 
been owner and editor of The Philippines Free Press. 
The closing paragraph of his reminiscences is: 


“Two men whom I have known intimately in this 
life have I most admired. Both were Americans. Both 


are dead. One of them was Lowell M. McAfee.” 


The immediately preceding paragraph runs: 


“Much more could I write about him — his devotion 
to duty, his sterling character, his concern for others, 
his deep sympathy which one could feel even though 
not always verbally expressed, his lovableness when 
one really knew him, his man-to-manness, his sincerity.” 


Again to the immediate point is an incident which Mr. 
Dick recites. He tells of a case of discipline. A young 
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fellow in the student-body was handy with his fists and 
knew what a set of boxing gloves were for when he saw 
them. Over in the village at the time there was an 
individual of pugilistic aspirations, quite the cock of his 
walk, who intimated that the students on the other side 
of the White Aloe were various hues of “ white livers ” 
and “ sissies,” and that none was ready to meet him in 
the ring. This young fellow on the campus side of the 
stream felt that the honor of the community was at 
stake and he accepted the bully’s challenge. A ring 
was improvised late one evening over in the village, and 
the student was on hand for the test. This kept him 
out of bounds after hours on the campus. The night 
watchman duly reported his infraction of the curfew 
rule. He was called to the president’s office to give an 
account of himself. He explained the situation fully, 
dwelling upon his sense of duty in showing the bully his 
place. When he had finished the story, the president 
said;.“ And did you lick him?” “ Yes.” “Good! 
Congratulations! That’s all.” 

None of this is to imply that there were not individual 
instances of resistance to the appeal of the prevailing 
moral and religious regimen. Much has been said of 
the rigors of the system. But there was no protracted 
and unrelieved mass resistance to whatever exactions 
the system involved. Reference has been made in 
earlier chapters to times when plans were tried which 
speedily broke down and had to be replaced by others. 
One or two of these will come up for analysis in later 
chapters. 

It should be noted particularly that each of these 
failures lay in the direction of professionalizing religion, 
and allowing it to develop a degree of aloofness from 
the main business to which the student had committed 
himself in coming to college. The notable fact is that 
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the students themselves resented any such tendency. 
They wanted their religion served to them hot. They 
did not fancy having it ladled out to them cold by in- 
termediaries who were not themselves a part of the 
organic structure of the institution. And when the 
expected conditions were fulfilled, they yielded with a 
high degree of responding enthusiasm to the leadership 
of those who conceived and expressed religion as a 
reality, however rigorous its exactions. 

As one studies the situation in the light of its history 
and the reflections of its nature in the reminiscences of 
old-timers, one feels that this feature can scarcely be 
overemphasized. ‘The students as a body fell in with the 
religious regimen, with all its shortcomings and over- 
reachings, because they recognized that somebody who 
expressed the aim and spirit of the institution believed 
in the religion presented. It was no side issue. It was 
not merely some expert’s specialty, though a consider- 
able degree of expertness as well as unaffected devotion 
was demanded of those who conducted the religious 
program. Compulsory attendance upon the duties of 
this program was not, therefore, considered anomalous 
or unreasonable. No one thought of formulating a sys- 
tem of legitimate cuts from its exercises. Religion was 
important enough and was bedded so deep in the nature 
of things that attention to it and attendance upon its 
exercises became, as one already quoted expressed it, 
a matter of course, something so completely germane 
to the main business of the community that the omis- 
sion would be unthinkable to anyone who felt himself 
in any degree a loyal member of that community. 

This feature is fundamental, and is but slightly af- 
fected by the eccentricities or foibles of any individual, 
or by his disposition through either prejudice or princi- 
ple to resist the program. When such resistance be- 
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came general, that was accepted as evidence that the 
program was at fault, and steps were taken to adjust it 
to recognized and legitimate demands. And, as we 
must repeatedly note, the corrective lay in knitting the 
religious program into the central social fabric. Reli- 
gion was always at its best when it and all its devices 
emanated from the heart of things, when the institution 
and its major interests stood for it and without equivo- 
cation gave it its expression. 


XITI 
CALVINISM 


Calvinism was a staple on the American frontier. It 
was a staple, not all there was in the way of religious 
expression. ‘There were numerous preachers of the 
fly-by-night type, whose chief recommendation to the 
office was that they could “holler,” who used their 
powers heartily in denunciation of the Calvinists and all 
their counsels. But the builders of enduring churches 
and the leaders in courageous renovating social reforms 
of the “ wild and woolly ” region were commonly Cal- 
vinists. Sin in any degree was so heinous and was so 
universal that only the free grace of Almighty God could 
achieve the salvation of any, or triumph over its fell 
influences and achieve the good society on earth. 

The first president of Park was born and grew to 
manhood in the northeastern portion of Missouri, which 
was at the time religiously dominated by one of the most 
potent and indefatigable Calvinists of the age, Dr. 
David Nelson. And he ran true to Calvinistic form. 
He not only preached sin and the judgment to come, and 
salvation by the unbought grace of God, but he rolled 
up his sleeves to the shoulders in labors for the building 
of a high-purposed and enduring society. He and his 
associates projected a college on lines which would have 
made it the educational wonder of the west and of the 
era, if his ambitious buildings and much more ambitious 
plans had not tumbled incontinently into the wide and 
deep financial depression of 1837. He was an abolition- 
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ist of such eloquence and daring that Missouri soil 
offered no place for the sole of his foot, and eventually 
he had to flee to Illinois to save his life. 

Park’s first president’s actual conversion took place, 
it is reported, under a minister by the name of Gray, 
then unborn relatives of whom were to become students 
at Park College, but David Nelson’s influence and his 
socially aggressive type of Calvinism dominated the 
whole region and gave tone to its effective preaching. 
In his vehement statement to Dr. Coffey, quoted in the 
preceding chapter, Park’s president was correct in de- 
claring himself to be a blue-veined, dyed-in-the-wool 
Calvinist. He was all of it — except in theology. There 
he slipped, or wobbled, or boldly repudiated some of the 
implications of Calvinistic theology’s inexorable logic. 
Jonathan Edwards and consistent Puritan divines might 
follow this logic to its tragic end, in declaring that 
there were infants in hell a span long, but, Calvinism or 
no Calvinism, Park’s president would have none of such 
a doctrine. For him every human being dying in infancy 
was safe in Abraham’s ample bosom. He believed in 
foreordination and predestination and universal human 
depravity and the absolute impossibility of salvation for 
any except through the redeeming grace of God, but 
the God whom he worshiped had seen to it that his fore- 
ordination and free grace worked to the salvation of all 
those who had not reached the age of discretion, that 
is, the ability to choose between evil and good in their 
own personal right. 

He believed in and mightily preached a “ Whosoever 
will gospel.” Few phrases were more frequently on his 
lips. ‘The refrain of one of the songs on which his robust 
tenor voice rang out in its most exultant tones repeated 
over and over again the assurance, “ Whosoever will 
may come.” ‘This is not good Calvinistic theology. 
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Thirty-five years after my father’s death I attended 
one Sunday the First Baptist Church of New York, 
where the aged Dr. Haldeman was still going strong 
in his long pastorate. He was one of the last of the con- 
sistent Calvinistic theologians. His announced sub- 
ject was “ Election,” and his text was the passage from 
the Gospel of John which reads, “ No man can come to 
me except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” 
He said in effect: “I cannot and do not offer you a free 
salvation. I can only say that if you are drawn you will 
come. Doom awaits all of Adam’s race by the inexor- 
able decree of an omnipotent and all-holy God, and 
only his grace can awaken the desire for salvation in any 
human soul. If God shall quicken that dead soul and 
draw him to the fount of redemption, then his salvation 
is secure; otherwise only the just and certain doom of 
the sinner awaits all.” 

Park’s first president believed stoutly in the doctrine 
of election, but his doctrine did not work to this effect. 
Logic had to take its chances when it came to considera- 
tions of human well-being. Bold and confident as he 
was in asserting his Calvinism, he was not a theologian. 
It is probable that he did not change his theological 
system by one iota from the day that he received it 
ready-made in his young manhood till the day of his 
death. He was intellectually alert. He read. He 
studied assiduously. But he became essentially a man 
of one book. That book was not a treatise on theology, 
but the record of how heroic men struggled and 
achieved in the cause of righteousness, how they failed 
when they did fail, and why they failed. Park’s first 
president accumulated quite a library, but it was mainly 
works commenting upon or interpreting the language 
and intent of the Bible. 

We youngsters had a good joke on him on one oc- 
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casion. He was unpacking a shipment of books donated 
to the college, and we were helping him. He hauled 
out of the packing box a bulky set of two or three 
volumes, on the back cover of which was engraved the 
word “ Ezekiel” and beneath it the name “ Hopkins.” 
This ardent student of the Bible assumed that here was 
a prodigious commentary on the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
That prophet’s writing is so involved, and his imagery 
so fanciful and complicated, that the profane reader 
often wonders if the wheels within wheels which the 
prophet so graphically depicts were not extracted from 
the prophet’s own head. It was not clear who the 
eminent theologian by the name of Hopkins might be, 
but it was natural to assume that anyone who would 
comment on the prophecy of Ezekiel in such volume 
had something to say worth regarding. So the set was 
reverently laid aside for our Bible student’s earliest 
reading. One of us youngsters meanwhile looked into 
the books, and found that the set was an ambitious 
biography of a more or less estimable gentleman by the 
name of Hopkins, whom his parents had decorated with 
the given name of Ezekiel. The books were thence- 
forth treated with less reverence. Ezekiel Hopkins 
might be somebody in the esteem of his biographer, but 
he was not particularly significant to this man of one 
book. 

Whatever be the merits of Calvinistic theology, the 
Calvinism cultivated at Park did not center in a code, 
nor in a formulation of doctrine. It was a counsel of 
life and achievement. It was of the type practiced by 
John Calvin himself, when he laid aside the composition 
of his “ Institutes,” and addressed himself to that reno- 
vating social program which made the city of Geneva 
the shining demonstration of the efficacy of the Protes- 
tant reformation. When Calvin took charge Geneva 
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was notoriously the moral pesthole of Europe. By the 
time that the fame of its regeneration had traveled as 
far as Scotland, and John Knox visited Geneva to see 
with his own eyes, he declared that community to be 
the fairest demonstration of the Kingdom of God on 
earth which had been since the days of the apostles. 

It was the type of Calvinism which inspired Jean 
Frédéric Oberlin to take over the isolated, God-forsaken 
parish of Waldsbach in the Alsatian mountains, mainly 
because no other minister would have it. Here was an 
impoverished, debt-ridden, tax-burdened, stagnated 
community of four hundred souls, harried and de- 
pressed by poverty, ignorance, and vice. Oberlin’s 
Calvinism worked such prodigies of renovation and 
rejuvenation that that parish became during his lifetime 
the model of scientific agriculture, educational effi- 
ciency, and self-respecting culture before the eyes of the 
whole of Europe; and, far across the seas, the name 
Oberlin was given to one of the boldest educational ex- 
periments of its day in the American middle west. So 
far above petty politics and sectarian jealousy was 
Oberlin’s demonstration that his community was show- 
ered with plaudits and decorations by the Bourbon 
kings of France, then by the popular government which 
the French Revolution established in their room, and 
finally, in his turn, by Napoleon, when he came into 
power following the Commune. German princes were 
not less forward in honoring an achievement so signifi- 
cant for human weal. 

This was the type of Calvinism which seized upon 
brawling, feud-ridden Scotland, its population deci- 
mated by internal broils and external invasions, and 
converted it into a community from which have gone 
forth throughout the far-flung British Empire, into 
America, and into almost every land under heaven, 
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mighty and benignant energies which have proved more 
potent in civilization-building than have those emanat- 
ing from any other spot of equal size and resources on 
the face of the globe. 

Here was the Calvinism to take over a run-down, 
decaying, filthy, vermin-infested hotel building on the 
banks of the Missouri and, with a meager company of 
penniless students, convert it into a college, out of which 
there flowed first the energy to transform surrounding 
fallow and waste lands into fruitful farms, gardens, or- 
chards, and vineyards and to cover the adjacent hillsides 
with buildings constructed by the students’ own hands 
— buildings which were to house additional hundreds of 
kindred spirits, who have passed to practically every 
land under heaven in heroic service for God and man. 
These went forth to lay educational foundations and 
project broad social programs in the West Indies, in 
Latin America, in the Orient, organizing the system of 
public schools for one of the Latin American republics 
and grappling with the sternest problems of social 
renovation in populous centers and in isolated and ob- 
scure communities throughout this land and far abroad. 
This process is not summarily comprehended in a dry, 
harsh, logic-chopping formulation of doctrines. It is a 
program of life, instinct with the divine and human im- 
pulses which make life abundant and generate the yet 
more abounding life. 

It is the glory of Calvinism that it cultivates a sense 
of mission, a consciousness of call, a purpose which gives 
meaning and worthfulness and dignity to the business of 
living. And that purpose is always larger and more 
significant than the selfish interests of the individual 
can circumscribe. ‘The system has sometimes been 
prostituted to buttress such selfish interests; an oc- 
casional professed Calvinist has acted as though Al- 
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mighty God and the universe were disposing all things 
for his special benefit. But a few hypocrites do not 
make or destroy a system of truth and a program of life. 
No one can with any degree of sincerity accept the sys- 
tem without the sense of being committed to an enter- 
prise bigger and more worthful than his narrow in- 
dividual concerns define. 

This purpose, however far-reaching or limited its 
scope, is always, therefore, social. It can never forget 
its ultimate aim of human good. A quotation is here 
made from the reminiscences of Professor Fitch, who 
was professor of Greek at Park during the later 1880's, 
because it serves to lift this quality above the mere 
formulations of doctrine with which Calvinism is too 
commonly identified: 


“One incident lives in my memory for its unique 
character. A senior just before graduation became sub- 
ject to discipline for breaking one of the rules of the 
Family. The discipline was administered at the chapel 
service, in the presence of the student body. ‘The mag- 
nitude of the offense was set forth by the president in 
most emphatic terms, and the offender was suspended 
from the college on the eve of receiving his diploma. 
Then, after the ends of justice had been secured, Presi- 
dent McAfee reached down and drew the offender de 
profundis and restored him to his rank. All this hap- 
pened within the limits of the service. It was impres- 
sively done; considered analytically and in retrospect 
it seems like an epitome of Dr. McAfee’s theology. 
This theology, rigorously Calvinistic as it was, and ag- 
gressively proclaimed, was in actual practice tempered 
into a good working relation to life, for President 
McAfee was thoroughly human. One of his familiar 
phrases was, ‘ The amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind.’ This was, I fancy, quite as truly his telos —to 
speak in Aristotelian terms —as anything which be- 
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longed to the logic of Calvinism. While he was often 
vigorously polemical, he commanded an English diction 
that had dignity as well as strength. After all these 
years I think of him as a man who possessed in rare 
degree personal authority and noble purpose.” 


The obligations to rectitude always and everywhere 
imposed by the Calvinistic system are surmounted and 
submerged by the consciousness of the larger and posi- 
tive purpose of living. A student who was immersed in 
the atmosphere thus created did not fail to arrive at 
this sense, however impossible it may have been for him 
to follow the intricacies or yield to the rigors of the 
system’s theology. Nothing more impressed the visitor 
than the manifest purposefulness of the students. The 
crowded schedule of duties only set forth in relief what 
was a settled attitude of mind and will. Nobody had 
time to dawdle, or to moon over the uncertainties or 
muddles of life. 

A commentator, whose office demands his passing 
about among colleges and universities of the country, 
has recently pointed out the widespread pessimism and 
skepticism relative to the significance of life which he 
has encountered among students long under the spell 
of the great depression of the 1930’s. He declares that 
one of the commonest questions he finds discussed is: 
“What is it all about, anyway? Why live and get an 
education? What is it all for?” In the early Park 
days, gloomy as many of them were with overhanging 
uncertainties in the local community and in the country 
at large, no student, however skeptically inclined, could 
long withstand the overwhelming sense of the impor- 
tance of each doing his part in the fulfillment of super- 
nally significant ends of human destiny. This con- 
sciousness pressed from close at hand, and from out 
of the eternal counsels of the ages. The institution 
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itself was conceived as enormously important. It was 
inspired by a divine purpose and it must succeed. Each 
successive generation of students was charged to believe 
that its members were laying the institution’s founda- 
tions and helping to erect its structure. And all this 
was but the doorway and stepping stone into a life 
career with infinite possibilities of good to humanity 
and of overpowering obligation to faithfulness in the 
mission. 

And it worked. It cultivated no grandiose senti- 
ments of personal importance; at best each was a sinner 
saved by a grace which he himself could not generate. 
But it quickened in the least ambitious the conscious- 
ness that each life has a meaning because it stands so vi- 
tally related to the whole of life, and to the grand pur- 
poses of which all human existence is the expression. 
The purposefulness of Calvinism is contagious, however 
effectively or indifferently its theology may seize and 
control the processes of the intellect. 


AIV 
EVANGELICALISM 


The “ gay nineties ” came by their name legitimately. 
Yet their gayety was not frivolous. Plenty happened 
during that and the succeeding decade to remind every- 
body that life is serious business and should be taken 
earnestly. The severe depression of 1893 and the less 
pronounced slump of 1897 kept all conscious of eco- 
nomic uncertainties. W. J. Bryan and the political 
campaign of 1896 thoroughly alarmed politicians and 
financiers, however ineffective the agitation proved to 
be in correcting financial and economic tendencies. The 
muckrakers were in their glory as the old century closed 
and throughout the first decade of the new century. 
Their work heartened an army of social reformers, 
some of whom were serious and wise and others of 
whom, though they might have been serious, could not 
qualify as sages. Much zeal was displayed which was 
not according to knowledge. There was much activity 
in social reform like that in the barnyard when the new 
hired hand, eager to demonstrate his prowess, tossed 
the offal from the manure pile into the air only to let it 
fall again to its former resting place. Much so-called 
social reform resulted mainly in producing a bad odor. 

But this very activity indicated a serious temper in 
American society generally, a deep-running joy in life, 
and a confidence in the rightness and stability of Ameri- 
can institutions, the like of which had not been since 
the days of the founding of the republic, and little of 
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which has survived to sustain the faltering faith of these 
later years. The World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, in 1893, made Americans as proud as peacocks 
of their economic achievements. The puppy war with 
Spain in 1898 gave birth to American imperialism. 
Though this conceit was to run but a brief course, it 
lacked nothing in the way of gusto and aggressiveness 
while it prevailed. Its inspiration was not greed. So 
sure were Americans of the universal and superlative 
validity of their social system that they were deter- 
mined to share it with all men. The white man’s bur- 
den seemed no burden at all, but a glorious picnic of 
world regeneration under inspired American auspices. 
The flaws in our domestic economy which the muck- 
rakers so zealously revealed seemed to most to be read- 
ily correctible. The war-worn alarmists who had sur- 
vived the conflict between the states in the 1860’s, and 
had, during the 1870’s and 1880's, been ready to see 
the republic dissolving in ashes every time econom- 
ics or politics suffered reverses, were either dead or 
their voices had grown feeble with age. The first 
decade of the present century was more highly charged 
with social hopefulness and confidence than has been 
any other period in American history. 

All this was reflected in philosophy and religion. Phi- 
losophy came almost to be synonymous with com- 
placency. To be philosophical, in the popular parlance, 
was to take things as they come, sure that the outcome 
cannot be so very bad in any case. Professional phi- 
losophers came to be mediators between conflicting 
systems of thought; they were happiness artists. The 
highest intellectual virtue was to discover merit in any 
and every trend of thinking. The open mind was 
apostrophized as the ne plus ultra. It became vulgar 
to believe anything too enthusiastically, since the higher 
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wisdom was to believe everything, with mild reserva- 
tions. The philosopher saw “ good in every thing,” 
not merely in the stones and trees and hills and valleys 
which intrigued the poet, but also in the thoughts and 
machinations of men, however vagarious or of sinister 
intent they might be. Irenicism dominated metaphys- 
ics and ethics, and colored most cultured judgment. 

The effect on religion was similar, though it did not 
work out to precisely the same results. Religion was 
much more disposed to hold on to elements in the old 
doctrines and ways of thinking. Yet it, too, became 
irenic. The harshness was taken out of many of the 
old doctrines. The will was thrust to the background, 
or was curbed, while the emotions were given freer 
rein — for the most part the gentler emotions, but also 
a highly charged zeal to apply the regenerating poten- 
cies of religion to human delinquencies, especially in 
the personal life of individuals. It cannot be said that 
religion became a phenomenally potent social force, 
though it was during this period that the “ social gos- 
pel” was born. Many religious leaders thought they 
were becoming socially minded, and extensive machin- 
ery was set up in connection with religious agencies for 
the mediation of the social gospel. 

It is not our business to draw with too fine lines a 
general picture of American life. But so much will help 
to reveal what was going on at Park. The religious life 
at Park was becoming “contemporaneous” during 
these two decades, the last of the old and the first of the 
new century. The old Calvinism was not formally set 
aside, nor were its firm emphases upon duty being 
particularly weakened. But the gentler emotions were 
coming to the fore, and the evangelicalism and, to a 
degree, the irenicism of current religious expression 
were having their effect. The old Calvinism at Park 
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had been evangelical; the first president was a very 
effective and ardent evangelist. But religion was now 
becoming evangelical in a new sense. 

The World Congress of Religions at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893 had a profound effect upon religious 
thinking and religious life in the United States. The 
transcendentalism of Joseph Cook and his like tended 
to lift certain strata of religious thinking above the 
controversies of sect which had previously prevailed, 
and even tended to subordinate all the historic ethnic 
religions, including Christianity, to a vague something 
which was conceived to be religion per se and par 
excellence, and which was none of these religions be- 
cause it was all of them, the quintessence extracted from 
each. Early in the first decade of this century the 
bulky, blue-bound, two-volume report of this Congress 
of Religions was being used as a reference book in some 
of the classrooms at Park, and almost as a textbook in 
one course. 

The doctrine of evolution was the piéce de résistance 
in most of the theological controversies. It got a drub- 
bing from every quarter on the Park campus up to 1890, 
less by the local religious leadership, which was much 
occupied with local and practical matters of religious 
concern, and more by visiting speakers. Professor 
Thompson, one of the young professors of the period, 
who has been quoted in an earlier chapter, records in 
his reminiscences the visit of Dr. Thomas Marshall, 
who was a wheel horse of the Presbyterian chariot in 
its travels through the region. Dr. Marshall demol- 
ished the whole evolutionary structure by announcing 
that there were twelve kinds of evolutionists. Since 
the evolutionists failed so conspicuously to agree 
amongst themselves, their doctrine was manifestly 
false: that was the reasoning. ‘The young professor 
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offered a mental challenge to the speaker to list one 
hundred different Christian sects, with the inevitable 
query as to whether their failure to agree presented a 
conclusive demonstration that Christianity is false. 

Professor Thompson also records a visit of “ Father ” 
Ford, a former schoolman then in business in Kansas 
City, a charter member of the Park Board of Trustees, 
and a most welcome visitor on the campus. He swept 
evolution into the discard by declaring that no con- 
clusive proof had yet been forthcoming for “ spon- 
taneous combustion.” The knowing among his audi- 
ence wondered whether he did not mean “ spontaneous 
generation,” and felt that he would have a much 
easier task in sustaining the amended assertion than the 
original. 

But the prevailing irenicism of the era asserted itself 
on the Park campus, as elsewhere, during the 1890's 
and following. Herbert Spencer and Thomas H. Huxley 
got what was esteemed to be coming to them in some 
of the classrooms and in occasional public addresses, 
but they were safely on the other side of the sea, and 
had presumed to bait the theologians on their own pre- 
serves, as Charles Darwin had never done, and so prob- 
ably did not particularly mind the attack. The students 
in the science and history classrooms were with in- 
creasing freedom “ exposed ” to evolution, and nobody 
took it particularly amiss. 

But the more positive aspects of the prevailing evan- 
gelicalism were displayed on the Park campus in not- 
able fashion. ‘This was the heyday of Dwight L. 
Moody. His type of evangelism had encountered some 
resistance in the more conservative religious quarters 
throughout the country, but the vigor and straightfor- 
wardness of his religious attack speedily commended 
him among the progressive all over the land. Park’s 
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first president came greatly to admire him, frequently 
quoted him, and commended his vigorous methods. 
And, by the way, Mr. Moody’s last series of public 
meetings were conducted in Kansas City and were 
attended by most of the people on the Park campus, 
though transportation in those days was very difficult. 
The college choir attended some sessions in a body to 
supply music and, at one of the latest of his meetings 
in the old convention hall, the Park Glee Club sang 
several selections to the cordial commendation of Mr. 
Moody. 

But there was a finish and artistry about the conduct 
of religious assemblies on the Park campus which the 
mass meetings of the evangelists of the day could not ap- 
proach. And these sessions at Park lacked the cheaper 
appeals to the emotions which often marred the meth- 
ods of the professional evangelists, reaching their 
ghastly climax years later in the antics of Billy Sunday. 
The outstanding religious leadership of the 1890’s at 
Park was embodied in the third and fourth sons of the 
first president, who had colabored with him at least 
for a few years before their father’s death. They 
formed a team in evangelistic enterprise which could 
scarcely be matched anywhere. They were copastors 
of the church; L. A., the third son, led the daily chapel 
exercise, and, acting as virtual dean of men in the col- 
lege, established innumerable personal contacts with 
students and in the community generally; the fourth 
son, C. B., was the preacher on Sundays, and had 
the conduct of the choir and the directing of much of 
the other musical activity of the community, most of the 
time also visiting the several dormitories for morning 
prayers following breakfast. 

At the voluntary Wednesday evening meeting each 
week their skill as a team was best in display. The 
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chapel was always full at these meetings. They began 
on the tick of the clock, and usually ended with equal 
precision. ‘The period devoted to volunteer prayers 
was occupied without an instant’s break. It was re- 
marked on one occasion in the city of Boston that the 
invocation delivered by one of the eminent ministers of 
that fountain of correct grammar and flowing rhetoric 
was “the most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a 
Boston audience.” ‘There was marked eloquence in 
many of the prayers presented in these weekly prayer 
meetings at Park. There was more than a suspicion 
that some of the participants gave more meticulous 
attention to the preparation of these “ extemporaneous ” 
deliverances than they did to their routine rhetorical 
exercises in the college curriculum. But it was not 
demonstrated that the results lacked sincerity, and the 
effect upon the meeting was certainly superior to the 
dreary repetitions indulged in by many a church deacon 
in weekly church prayer meetings. 

The type of meeting usual at Park attained the acme 
of perfection during the annual “ week of prayer,” cor- 
responding to the season of conferences on life purpose 
conducted in these later years in many colleges. Nowa- 
days most colleges call in a specialist from outside on 
these occasions, the enticements of a new voice and a 
new point of view being conceived to be most effective 
in the religious appeal to students. Such a resort was 
never thought of during this period at Park, probably 
for the simple and then obvious reason that no outsider 
could possibly be secured who could deal with religion so 
effectively as could this local leadership. An outsider’s 
efforts would have seemed to the students such a blun- 
dering procedure as to lose all effect. These two local 
leaders understood each other and their methods, they 
both spoke readily, and each could “ lift a tune ” when- 
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ever the occasion called for it. The singing at these 
meetings was without instrumental accompaniment. 
The leader who started the meeting might be replaced 
by the other, the audience scarcely perceiving what had 
happened. Either could aptly start a hymn, repeat a 
passage of Scripture, or interpose a remark, from any 
quarter of the room in which he might happen to be at 
the time. There was a spontaneity, and at the same 
time an artistic symmetry in the proceedings which 
most conventional “ well-oiled machinery ” quite fails 
to produce. 

Thus emotional appeal was raised to its highest 
and most dignified expression, without that sacrifice 
of intellectual integrity which evangelistic methods have 
too often demanded. It is doubtful if any of the 
students of that day have in their later years encoun- 
tered among their churches, or other religious con- 
nections, a more nearly perfect display of the evan- 
gelical spirit and method than was their unfailing 
experience on the Park campus. Social religious ex- 
pression took on an artistry which lifted it above the 
cheap emotionalism which has often blemished or dis- 
graced evangelistic methods. Yet the common basis 
here was emotional rather than intellectual. The in- 
tellectual outlook of these two brothers was never the 
same, either then or in their later notable public min- 
istry. During the recent fundamentalist-modernist 
controversies, each was twice presented as candidate 
for the Moderatorship of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, one by the fundamentalists and 
the other by the modernists. ‘Through it all their broth- 
erly relations were not weakened by the straining of a 
hair. Though the chief ministerial labors of one were 
on the Pacific Coast and of the other on the Atlantic 
Coast and in the central portion of the country, their 
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readiness at team play in religious leadership was as 
marked as it was in their colabors on the Park campus. 
The genius of evangelical religion has rarely or never 
been more tellingly set forth. Park’s old-timers testify 
to it. 

Zeal to blanket this religious trend under one term 
should not obscure the essential nature of the type of 
religious expression we are discussing. I am conscious 
that this use of the word evangelicalism subjects it to 
questionable strain. But it is, on the whole, the most 
accurate term I can hit upon for the moment. And its 
close identification with the emotions is likely to be mis- 
leading if the reader does not take that term in its wide 
and comprehensive significance. Some types of evan- 
gelism of that period and later were highly emotional — 
and highly objectionable. The intellectual processes 
were not submerged during this period at Park. Dr. 
C. B. McAfee, used as the symbol for this period, was 
every day in the classroom teaching philosophy, or 
logic, or psychology, and at least the limited number of 
students in these classes were preéminently gaining in- 
tellectual guidance through him. Indeed, none will 
question the fact that he was the most potent single in- 
tellectual force on the campus during the 1890’s. In 
later years, when he was called to the chair of systematic 
theology in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, the president of the seminary stated that he 
had been chosen because he was known as a “ theologi- 
cal preacher,” as distinguished from the type commonly 
designated as “ evangelistic.” 

Our classification is justified in that, both at Park and 
throughout later years, his outstanding service was 
always inspiration rather than the creation of intellec- 
tual norms and standards. In teaching theology he did 
not project an original and newly created system, but 
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rather interpreted the accepted body of theological doc- 
trines so as to give them meaning in the terms of life. 
As a theological teacher, he was an inspirer of preach- 
ers, and hundreds of ministers now in service among 
American churches and abroad think of him as such. 
Similarly, his work at Park and the period during which 
he was in service there were distinguished by their in- 
spirations, and these gave the religious life on the cam- 
pus its dominant character. While this trend springs 
from the emotions, the result is a rebuke to and a cor- 
rective of much of the yeasty and false emphasis which 
was given in that and subsequent periods by certain 
professional evangelists. Religion during the 1890's 
was most effective as an appeal to life, a challenge to 
life commitments, an inspiration to potent living, though 
religion was then and later sometimes prostituted to 
cheap sentimentalities and effervescent emotionalism 
under misguided leadership. 

All of which opens the way for the new distinctions 
attempted in the next and succeeding chapters. 


XV 
INTELLECTUALISM 


I have been hard put to it to find a title for this chap- 
ter. “Intellectualism ” still is not quite the word. Its 
only virtue is that it completes the trichotomy of the 
human mind which the old-fashioned psychology origi- 
nated, and which still holds in the common thinking, 
however we seek to obliterate its cleavages. At first the 
stern will of Calvinism; then the gentler and more 
irenic sway of the emotions during our second period at 
Park and elsewhere throughout the country; then, fol- 
lowing that regime, the intellect assumed supremacy. 
The open mind gave place to the creative mind, remain- 
ing open meanwhile. And the creative mind laid new 
exactions upon the will and stirred humanity generally 
to new achievements. 

This new era was dawning during the years immedi- 
ately preceding the World War. And with the war came 
spiritual chaos, into which to this day humanity seems 
sinking deeper and deeper. The Lord alone knows what 
has been happening to us since that catastrophe befell, 
and he seems indisposed up to the present moment to 
reveal the ultimate effects. 

The quickening of the American inventive genius, 
from, say, the second decade of the present century on- 
ward, has been unprecedented. We thought “ modern 
improvements ” were remarkable enough during the 
nineteenth century and during the first decade of the 
present century, but engineers and laboratory specialists 
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are latterly turning out new products and processes so 
rapidly that the most alert can scarcely keep up with 
them. Revolutions in politics have burst forth on every 
hand, and more, and perhaps more thoroughgoing, are 
now in the breeding. 

Philosophy, education, and religion have of late been 
subjected to such drastic reconstruction that to the 
casual observer each seems in a state of immitigable 
chaos. The science of ethics seems lost, and morals to 
have fallen in ruins with the removal of their founda- 
tions. Religion is passing through a period of such un- 
restrained transformation that many fear and others 
hope that it is bound for the discard. Every old theory 
of human values has been recovered from the dust and 
moth of neglect, and is being thrust forward for a new 
test of its validity, while new systems of philosophy are 
being gestated overnight. The creative mind has been 
getting in its work so effectively that the world is littered 
and humanity overwhelmed with its productions. 

The discerning could see dim reflections of all this in 
the life at Park during the second decade of the present © 
century. There was administrative upheaval of alarm- 
ing proportions. Brave souls became more or less 
reckless, and timid souls became the more fearful and 
cautious. Suspicion of sinister designs replaced old 
straightforwardness and sincerity. At which point our 
discussion must leave the matter, for we have reached 
the end of our age, the limit of the period covered by 
these historical studies. 

The more constructive features of this period are to 
the present point. Students who wanted to think found 
themselves at home in Park. There were restrictions 
upon the process, or, perhaps more accurately, limited 
incitements to the process, but the atmosphere in which 
freedom of thinking might flourish was being generated. 
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The interpretations of religion for which we have, for 
simplicity’s sake, made Professor Evans the symbol 
offered large encouragement to this liberty. He did not 
violently break with the old, nor did he incite reckless 
rebellion on the part of those who sat in his philosophy 
classroom nor of the many more who listened week 
after week to his discourses in the preaching services. 
There was a subtle mysticism in his thinking and inter- 
pretations which enabled him to retain many of the old 
forms as living symbols, even when as realities they 
were dead. Religion continued to be interesting during 
this later period, though its emphases and outlook had 
changed markedly. And it still held high rank in the 
students’ sense of values. It was still central in the in- 
stitutional structure. When Professor Evans rose to 
speak he was thought of, not as an outsider, importing 
ideas and spiritual values, but as the spokesman for the 
essential nature of things in the institutional scheme of 
which all were a part. 

This effect was the more impressive to those who had 
experienced the order of affairs immediately preceding 
his coming. Following the leaving of Dr. C. B. McAfee, 
there had been one of those experiments already re- 
ferred to, when a minister had been installed in the 
church whose relationship to the institution had been 
limited to his service in the pulpit and in pastoral ac- 
tivities among the students and in the community. And 
this time the experiment had made particular demon- 
stration of the impracticability of the plan. Everybody 
was fed up on that kind of religion, and the general indi- 
gestion was alarming. 

For a time thereafter, covering several months, a 
variation often employed in colleges and universities 
was experimentally adopted. The reasoning was this: 
the community has been suffering from poor or indiffer- 
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ent preaching. Good preaching is what is demanded to 
tone up the religious life. Go after the best; seek it 
wherever it may be found. And much of it was found. 
Eminent preachers from everywhere were brought in 
Sunday after Sunday. It was surprising and at first re- 
assuring to discover how readily such preaching could 
be secured. The interest in Park as “a peculiar institu- 
tion ” was by that time so intense and widespread, and 
the assurance of attentive hearing for utterances of real 
value had become so well established, that the best 
preaching of the region, and from considerable dis- 
tances, could be secured at nominal expense. The cost 
of this type of pulpit supply was less than the support 
of a meager salary for a permanent minister of re- 
ligion. One of the foremost preachers of the region 
traveled a distance of 250 miles, paid his own carfare 
both ways, and, on leaving Monday morning, made a 
donation of $100 to the college. 

But this scheme did not work at Park. And experi- 
ence in other institutions seems to indicate that the 
plan can be made to work even passably only when at- 
tendance upon religious services is voluntary. In the 
East there are outstanding institutions where the plan 
has been persisted in and at the same time compulsory 
attendance has been maintained. The results have been 
notoriously unsatisfactory. Even so eminent a preacher 
as Dr. S. Parkes Cadman declared, after a visit to one 
of these institutions of high repute, that the most serious 
way he could think of to waste time was to preach to 
its students. Not even he nor any preacher it was pos- 
sible to secure could induce rebellious students to lay 
aside their books and newspapers to attend upon the 
sermon. They were in the pews because they had to be, 
but listening to the discourse was beyond the powers of 
any college administration to compel. 
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One bishop, who felt himself of considerable impor- 
tance in the religious world and of some eloquence as a 
pulpiteer, recited to a confidant his experience as 
preacher in an institution where compulsory attendance 
is perpetuated. He reported to this effect: “ I observed 
with some consternation at the start that numbers of the 
men were openly reading books or spreading the large 
sheets of the Sunday newspaper out in front of them 
without the least semblance of concealment. I gritted 
my teeth, and said to myself, ‘ But, my hearties, you 
shall hear; I’ll make you.’ So I turned on my full re- 
serves of eloquence. It had not the slightest effect. 
The indifference continued and the rustling of the news- 
papers must have drowned my efforts for many who 
might have been disposed to listen. Finally I said to 
myself, ‘ Well, if that is your temper I’ll match you.’ 
So, thereafter, I stuck my nose in my manuscript and 
plowed through to the end with no concern about 
whether anybody was listening or not.” 

Affairs never came to this pass at Park. But only a 
few months were required to demonstrate that the plan 
would not work. One of the last preachers in this suc- 
cession was Dr. David Gregg. He had been for years 
preacher in the Park Street Church of Boston, “ Brim- 
stone Corner,” later had been pastor at the Lafayette 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, and was at the time presi- 
dent of the Western Theological Seminary in Pittsburgh. 
He paid his visit to Park on a glorious Sunday in May. 
The weather was perfect, though it became warmish 
towards noon. At the morning service all the students 
were present as always, and the eminence of the 
preacher and the perfect weather brought out an un- 
usually large contingent from the village. The chapel 
was filled. 

Dr. Gregg’s manner of delivery was not exciting. He 
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used a manuscript and spoke in a monotonous voice. 
There was plenty to be got for the listening, but his 
manner did not compel one to listen. As the sermon 
advanced, the heat of the crowded chapel on a warming 
day got in its work. From my place on the platform I 
watched the deepening drowsiness of the audience with 
much disappointment and concern. There was little 
restlessness, but widespread inattention from drowsi- 
ness, under the steady drone of the speaker’s voice, was 
manifest. ‘Toward the close of the sermon the preacher 
told a story of the building of the pyramids of ancient 
Egypt, when hundreds of straining laborers were lifting 
one of the immense blocks of stone to its place. The 
tackle did not quite permit the stone to fall into the bed 
prepared for it, and the strained ropes had reached the 
limit of the pull in them. At this critical moment one 
of the ancient engineers bethought him of the physical 
law that damp ropes shrink. Ifthe ropes could thus be 
shortened by the fraction of an inch, the stone would be 
lifted to its place in the structure. He accordingly 
shouted at the top of his voice, “ Wet the ropes!” The 
preacher reproduced this feature of the scene to the life. 
He lifted his face from his manuscript, and, in tones 
which none in the audience knew that he could com- 
mand, he bellowed, “ Wet the ropes!” 

The effect upon the audience could not have been 
more startling if an electric shock had been sent through 
the pews. Many thus abruptly shaken out of their 
drowse could not imagine what might be the demand for 
such a challenge. They looked around at each other, 
wondering where the famished ropes might be and 
whence they were to secure the moisture for the pur- 
pose. ‘The enigma persisted throughout the brief re- 
mainder of the service. The last remnants of the audi- 
ence had not disappeared from the chapel before the 
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vanguard had reached Copley, the men’s dormitory 
near by, and waves of the roar, “‘ Wet the ropes!” were 
sweeping along the corridors, up the stairways, and 
out through the open windows. For two weeks follow- 
ing, when students were passing in groups from one 
duty to another, that cry might be heard rolling back 
and forth over the campus: “ Wet the ropes! Wet the 
ropes!” 

When, in the following fall, Professor Evans joined 
the college faculty and took over the preaching on Sun- 
days, a sense of profound relief settled down upon the 
community. The problem of compulsory church attend- 
ance ceased to trouble during the six years he remained 
in service. 

The reader has been warned to expect repeated em- 
phasis upon the fact that problems of maintaining the 
strenuous religious program traditional at Park be- 
came difficult in the degree that religion became di- 
vorced from the organic structure of the institution. 
When any of its essential functions were farmed out 
to functionaries in any degree detached from the main 
activities of the college program, there was always 
mischief to pay. In the degree that its exercises were 
taken seriously by those identified with the main pur- 
poses of the institution, the general results were sat- 
isfying, however varying may have been individual re- 
sponses to particular appeals of the religious regimen. 

The observer can scarcely fail to discover here the 
cause of much, or perhaps most, of the heartbreak ex- 
perienced generally among colleges over the religious 
program and the student indifference to it or positive 
rebellion against it. If the college itself does not take 
the business seriously, but lets it out to hired men of 
short or long tenure, and if the college does not stand 
for a type of religion which can be taken seriously, the 
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students may be depended upon to sense the situation 
promptly and accurately and to treat it according to its 
deserts. 

Phases of the progressive changes in religious empha- 
sis at Park which have not been made clear will be 
brought out in the last chapter of this section, immedi- 
ately succeeding. Those who lived through all three of 
the periods here roughly defined are conscious of these 
changes as those years are now seen in perspective. 
They were changes demanded by the times and by the 
trends in American life. In the degree that religion 
was to be kept vital, and Park to maintain her tradition, 
requiring that religion shall be kept interesting and im- 
portant, an essential element in the institutional struc- 
ture, change in emphasis and outlook was imperative. 

This is a law which holds everywhere, in and out of 
colleges, among all types of communities, and through- 
out the whole of society. Sensitive, impressionable 
student communities render a wholesome service to the 
cause of religion everywhere by their clean-cut demon- 
stration of the operations of this law. Religion is not a 
department of life, nor the pursuit of a specialized branch 
of learning. Bible departments do not redeem the re- 
ligious life of colleges. Park had a Bible department 
from relatively early times. But Park students did not 
gain their notable familiarity with the Bible in the Bible 
department classrooms, nor did the prevailing religious 
inspirations of the early life at Park emanate from that 
source. ‘Those inspirations were integral with the insti- 
tutional scheme of things. Religion is a pervasion, an 
emanation from the whole of life, or it is naught, at best 
a perversion of the real thing. 


XVI 


STANDARDS AND IDEALS; ODDS 
AND ENDS 


This chapter is an omnium gatherum for matters 
which may seem to have been slighted in the preceding 
chapters of this section. 

An occasional complaint, or at least a query, among 
old-timers has been that many of the standards main- 
tained in the early Park community were artificial, 
either more advanced or sadly belated, in comparison 
with those which the graduate must encounter in the 
general community — for service in which Park was 
supposed to be equipping him. Instead of being pre- 
pared for what was awaiting him, he was actually trained 
in a different world, and his moral and spiritual fabric 
had to be reconstructed after graduation before he could 
adapt himself to general society. It has at times been 
suggested that one reason so many of the Alumni chose 
religious professions in determining a life career was 
as a sort of escape from the sterner moral responsibili- 
ties of other callings, and a refuge to which they fled 
from attempts to make their training apply in the rough- 
and-tumble of the so-called secular life pursuits. 

I remember that this criticism was put very pointedly, 
not to say bitterly, by a graduate of one of the early 
classes of the present century, after he had been out in 
this rough-and-tumble for a couple of years. He had 
chosen the law and politics, and his initial impressions 
were that the Park ideals simply did not apply and that 
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he could never make the principles inculcated at Park 
work in actual practice. Others, especially in the light 
of limited initial experiences “ out in the world,” have 
with varying degrees of emphasis voiced similar com- 
plaints. 

This is, of course, a phenomenon not confined to Park. 
The complaint is heard from the graduates of all col- 
leges. And modern educators have often addressed 
themselves to the aim of putting more realism into 
college life. There still survives, however, the conscious- 
ness that this is a problem which inheres in every ideal- 
istic regime, and a college community is scarcely meas- 
uring to its genius and mission unless it embodies a high 
degree of idealism. ‘The criticism falls with serious 
weight only upon situations where the standards main- 
tained are purely artificial, remote from life in any of its 
essential characteristics, the illusive elements of an ex- 
istence the like of which is not to be encountered any- 
where else on land or sea. 

Such artificiality as there was in the early Park stand- 
ards was due partly to belatedness and partly to aspira- 
tions for perfection which the plain garden variety of 
community is unable or unwilling to approach. It is 
easier to excuse the latter type than the former. But 
there was at Park a deep-running rationality in even 
the most pronounced departures from common social 
standards, which the observer of these later years is 
likely to overlook. The alleged strictness of the regimen 
was prompted by considerations which inhere in the 
whole institutional policy, rather than those which 
might be classified as peculiarly and distinctively re- 
ligious. We have not been careful, therefore, to deal 
directly with this phase of the matter in this section of 
the present volume; the discussion belongs more prop- 
erly in the next, the third section, where matters of ad- 
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ministrative and educational policy are dealt with. But 
some of these strict regulations may be said to have 
proceeded from religious considerations, narrowly so de- 
fined. Regulations relative to Sunday may be cited as 
an illustration. 

The more discerning old-timers must have been con- 
scious that most of the apparent strict Sabbatarianism 
of the early days had a rational basis, however shaky 
the reasoning on which it was based may seem now, or 
may have seemed to some then. Sunday railroad travel 
was discountenanced, the only exception being occa- 
sions when serious illness or death of relatives at the 
other end of the journey furnished the prompting. 
Study of classroom textbooks on Sunday was disallowed, 
though there was rarely or never a case of overt disci- 
pline for infraction of the rule; the practice was simply 
not good form. General visiting was frowned upon. 
The gathering of groups in dormitory rooms was not 
particularly irregular, but “ dating” between the sexes 
was never the order of Sunday. The day was so 
crammed with religious gatherings that the periods be- 
tween were ordinarily highly prized by most for their 
possible privacy and quiet. 

All these regulations were highly rationalized, and, 
especially in the earliest years, the reasoning which was 
assumed to justify them was dinned into the student 
mind, however unconvincing it may have proved. The 
community was isolated and highly self-sufficient. 
Travel was unnecessary for the most part. Railroad 
travel is commercial. Stores were closed. The pur- 
chasing of wares was excluded on Sunday. Railroad 
travel fell into this general classification, and resistance 
to the practice was very general in those days. I now 
live in a town within twenty miles of New York where 
citizens are still living who can remember when our 
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only railroad ceased all operations on Sundays. The 
train schedule was abandoned. The president and prin- 
cipal stockholder of the road was an ardent Sabbatarian, 
but the policy was widely and strongly supported in 
communities along the route for years after Sunday 
travel became general elsewhere. 

The schedule of work was strenuous at Park, and 
knocking off study of textbooks on Sunday was pro- 
claimed as good mental health. I remember one chapel 
talk which turned upon the unfairness of the practice 
of Sunday study: one’s fellow students were not doing 
it; it was taking a mean advantage to indulge in the 
practice. In cases where individuals felt that their 
Sunday study had not properly prepared them for 
Monday’s classroom exactions, it was the common prac- 
tice to get up at four o’clock on Monday mornings. One 
of the determining considerations for changing the open 
day of the week from Saturday to Monday, was to re- 
move the temptation to Sunday study. 

It is true that some Sabbatarian freaks emerged from 
this regime, but they probably would have turned out 
freaks in any case; the propensity was congenital. One 
Park man who attended Union Seminary in New York 
carried his Sabbatarian prejudices to the point where 
he would not use the street cars on Sunday. The semi- 
nary was then located on Seventy-second Street, and his 
assigned Sunday mission work was down in the vicinity 
of Chatham Square, four or five miles distant. To 
reach his duties on Sunday afternoon he would walk 
the whole of the distance, and when he was released 
from those duties in the evening he would loaf about the 
mission or on the street until the clock had struck 
twelve, when he would board a Third Avenue elevated 
train and hustle up to his dormitory bed. He has al- 
ways been quite that way about everything. 
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I did not ride on a Sunday train until I was thirty 
six years old. At that age I assumed an office which re- 
quired much travel, long hauls, and a close schedule 
between appointments. I readily adjusted myself to 
habitual Sunday travel. Yet I had a colleague in the 
same office, who had never been “ contaminated” by 
the remotest Park influence, who greatly reduced his 
efficiency by rigid adherence to the Sunday travel taboo. 
He had been reared in a large city, and had accommo- 
dated himself to horse-drawn vehicles and even to con- 
veyances driven by electricity. But he drew the line this 
side of steamcar travel. He would meet two Sunday 
appointments separated by great distances, provided 
they were accessible by electric traction, even interurban 
trolleys, but if the interurban trains were driven by 
steam, there was “ nothing doing” in his schedule. A 
delightful spirit was he, so gentle and generous that his 
associates knew him as the Apostle John. But he was 
just that way. He was arbitrarily and irrationally set 
in his conceptions of what proper Sabbath observance 
involved. 

Sunday travel was not esteemed wicked per se at 
Park, for the exceptions noted above were made. Ordi- 
narily it was unnecessary. ‘The Sunday program was 
considered one of the most important features of the 
educational scheme, and disrupting it was wrong. All 
the regulations of the early days, irrational as some of 
them may now appear, had back of them reasoned con- 
siderations of loyalty to the community. 

Preaching is not the whole of religion, nor indeed its 
most important function. But some readers may con- 
sider that it has not been given enough prominence in 
this story. There were several preachers in the succes- 
sion of whom no mention has been made. This short- 
coming will be partially atoned for in the contemplated 
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Parkana publication of biographical sketches of those 
who had part in making the institution. Throughout 
the earliest years the president did most of the preach- 
ing, in addition to his other numerous and varied duties. 
Yet he constantly sought to shift this duty to others; 
he did not consider himself primarily a preacher, much 
as he loved righteousness. With immense satisfaction 
he welcomed Rev. L. I. Root in the very earliest years, 
and his grief was profound when that fine spirit and 
cultured mind succumbed to a sudden disease scarcely 
a month after his arrival. 

William Bancroft Hill came to Park in January of 
1883 to fill out the year for a professor who had died at 
Christmas. He was not then a minister, but a lawyer 
who had just decided to turn aside to the ministry and 
was the following fall to enter the theological seminary. 
When he showed a willingness and aptitude for preach- 
ing, the duty was added to his already crowded sched- 
ule. Immediately following, in the fall of 1883, came 
Rev. E. P. Foster, to fill the professorship in philosophy 
and kindred subjects and to do the preaching on Sun- 
day. He remained for only a short time, but he carried 
throughout his long life a deep interest in Park, as his 
and Mrs. Foster’s graphic reminiscences in the Parkana 
collection testify. Mr. Foster died during the summer 
of 1937. 

Then followed a succession of ministers who shared 
the pulpit duties from time to time, not even the names 
of whom will here be set down; we await rather the bio- 
graphical sketches which it is hoped the Parkana Com- 
mittee or its successors will in due time present. 

Another line of discussion which might well be ex- 
tendedly pursued would be an analysis of the effects of 
the religious regimen and its changes upon the thinking 
and subsequent careers of the men and women who con- 
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stituted the student body. There are numerous in- 
stances of those who as students seemed to pay little re- 
gard to religious features of the life on the campus, or 
were at times in an attitude of resistance, who neverthe- 
less in later life found here the most significant and 
valued element in the Park training. There is general 
testimony to the consciousness of sincerity in the reli- 
gious professions of the early days. Few carried away a 
feeling of disgust for religious posing. One of the old- 
timers remarked the other day, “I had left Park before 
I met my first confirmed cynic.” If the religious pro- 
gram was rigorous, it was not less joyously pursued. 
Students did not get the impression that those who 
imposed the program were themselves irked by its ex- 
actions and were laying upon others burdens which 
they themselves were indisposed to bear. 

The subtler reactions, determining life careers and 
bent of character, are also an interesting study. Take, 
for example, three men. It chanced that John B. Mc- 
Cuish was graduated in 1887, from out of the first of 
the three periods into which we have divided the initial 
forty years of Park’s history. He went to an eastern 
university and took a doctorate in philosophy. It fur- 
ther chanced that Alexander Pringle was graduated in 
1897, ten years later, from out of the second of our 
three periods. He also went to an eastern university 
and took an advanced degree in philosophy. Leaping 
across another ten years, Henry Nelson Wieman we 
find in the class of 1907, in the third period, and he 
passed to an eastern university for his doctorate in 
philosophy. ‘These three are a study in responses to 
religious atmosphere which prevailed at Park during 
their day. 

McCuish was a Scotsman, to start with, and the 
sense of duty was indigenous, so to speak. Park’s 
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Calvinism simply confirmed what was already there. 
E. W. Rankin, from whose reminiscences extended 
quotations have been taken in earlier chapters, has 
this significant statement to make: 


“McCuish was in some degree to me in loco parentis. 
He was about ten years my senior. . . . I roomed with 
him ... a part of one year in the Rock House. One 
day I was to do something, I forget what. McCuish re- 
minded me of it. I said I should do it ‘ to-morrow,’ 
upon which he said quite solemnly, ‘'To-morrow has 
damned the souls of many.’ He was rather dour at that 
time, but he mellowed a good deal later. I had the 
highest regard for him.” 


It was the custom at that period to conclude Alumni 
Day during the commencement season with a formal 
address in the chapel by a distinguished alumnus. 
Shortly after his completing his graduate work, Dr. 
McCuish was chosen for this honor. Since his immedi- 
ate title to distinction lay in his having been awarded 
his Ph.D., he assumed that the proper course was to 
present an epitome of his doctor’s dissertation. ‘The 
subject was “ Genesis of the Idea of God.” It has been 
impossible at this date to retrieve a copy of this dis- 
course, and his treatment of the subject is not now cer- 
tainly known, though everybody who survived the 
experience distinctly remembers the occasion. 

A warm evening in June. McCormick Chapel filled 
with a mixed audience of all ages, largely made up 
of young swains who had seized the opportunity to 
“date” their best girls. McCormick Chapel’s ample 
platform unoccupied save by a newly fledged scholar 
plowing through an abstruse discussion of the genesis 
of the idea of God. There you have a crucible in which 
to try men’s souls. Both those who had to be carried out 
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and those who finally escaped by their own powers of 
locomotion swore, “Never again!” The program of 
Alumni Day was thereafter changed to schedule an 
entertainment of lighter nature than that supplied by 
dissertations calculated to qualify young scholars for 
the academic degree of doctor of philosophy. 

As already intimated, it is impossible at this writing 
to state what line of argument Dr. McCuish took in this 
dissertation. His mentors, Dr. Ellinwood and the 
elder MacCracken, the former afterward the distin- 
guished secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions and the latter during his later years chancel- 
lor of the New York University, where McCuish took 
his degree, were inclined to what in that day passed for 
liberalism, but it is not likely that they greatly dis- 
turbed their pupil’s Calvinism. It is reported from 
one of Dr. McCuish’s later parishes that at that late 
date he was still accustomed to “think in Gaelic.” So 
confirmed a Scot could not stray far from Calvinism’s 
straight course. It may be safely assumed that in the 
premises of the document under consideration mere 
man had little to do with the generation of the big 
“idea.” The idea was conceived and sealed in the mind 
of God himself, and communicated whole and com- 
plete by special revelation from the source of all truth, 
God himself, and none other. 

Dr. McCuish demonstrated the finer traits of Park’s 
Calvinism in his life career. Though his was an out- 
standing scholarly mind in his generation, and he was 
for a short period professor of philosophy in a college, 
he did not make scholarship as such the end and aim 
of his existence and of his labors. He devoted himself 
to a ministry of direct helpfulness to the people in the 
several parishes over which he presided, and died re- 
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vered as a lover of men and a community builder, rather 
than as a scholar. 

One of the articles of his Calvinistic faith of which 
he was most certain was that his classmate, Anna Hul- 
burd, was foreordained under dispensations of an all- 
knowing and beneficent Providence to be his wife, and 
he must view any doubts of the fact in her mind as 
bordering on an attitude of impiety. This temporary 
conflict between the divine foreordination and the car- 
nal mind is one of the most vivid memories of Amanda 
Runquest (Webber), a fellow student, as indicated in 
the latter’s reminiscences, and the entire community’s 
interest hung upon the issue. There was general re- 
joicing when Scottish determination and the eternal 
decree won. A son and two daughters are to-day dedi- 
cated to useful lives, and they also are in profound con- 
tentment with this issue. 

Alexander Pringle belonged, as intimated, to another 
generation, and to a period of altered outlook. By a 
coincidence not pertinent to this discussion he succeeded 
Dr. McCuish in the pastorate of the Presbyterian church 
in Leadville, Colorado. It is also an immaterial in- 
cident that he is Irish, direct from the old sod, while 
Dr. McCuish was Scottish. Dr. Pringle’s graduate 
work was done in Princeton. The Calvinistic dogma- 
tism of “ Jimmy ” McCosh had there, by his time, given 
place to the irenicism of “ Jerry” Ormond. And Pringle 
was the latter’s revering and whole-souled pupil. After 
Pringle left Princeton, the two maintained an inti- 
mate and unbroken correspondence until Dr. Ormond’s 
death. | 

In his Parkana reminiscences Dr. Pringle refers feel- 
ingly to his associations with Dr. Ormond. When, in 
the course of his discussion, the lecturer came to David 
Hume, the pupil, knowing the disfavor into which 
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Hume’s materialism must bring him, thought to him- 
self: 


“¢Ha, ha, Davie, my boy, you’re in for it now!’ 
Not a bit of it! Hume’s position on the point involved 
was stated clearly and calmly, and then the teacher pro- 
ceeded to point out the limitations of the Scotsman’s 
point of view. What impressed me was not the theory 
involved, nor the conclusions arrived at by the respec- 
tive philosophers, but the utter fairness, and hospitality 
of mind, evinced by the Princeton thinker. . . . I felt 
. . . that I was breathing an ampler air, an intellectual 
atmosphere most congenial to my soul. Here, I felt, 
was an untrammeled thinker, one who had no theologi- 
cal dogma to maintain. And, throughout my philo- 
sophical studies at Princeton, I found a spirit of free 
inquiry everywhere encouraged. My soul was at 
home.” 


Farther along in his reminiscences, Dr. Pringle re- 
marks: 


“T think you may safely say that students of my time 
passed from Park into standard graduate study without 
appreciable intellectual shock. Cleland [Dr. C. B. 
McAfee] was a much finer scholar than any other min- 
ister I met when a student at Park, and his theory of 
inspiration was far ahead, that is, far more sensible than, 
that of other ministers of the Missouri Synod. Most 
of them I think we heard at McCormick Chapel, and 
that is my distinct impression. To be sure, it is my 
conviction that a college tied to a religious denomina- 
tion with a fixed, unchangeable theology to maintain in 
spite of everything is badly handicapped when it comes 
to teaching natural science. What a furor —a tempest 
in a teapot — did the theologians raise over honest and 
innocent Charles Darwin pursuing his quiet researches 
in a humble attempt, as he said, to learn the facts of 
nature!” 
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The open mind, which was generally recognized to be 
the finest fruit of the period here defined, is set forth 
in its ripest expression in these quotations. What I 
have termed the evangelicalism at Park during this 
period was doing its bit toward cultivating that mind. 

The third chosen for illustration among the Alumni of 
this era is Henry Nelson Wieman, whose graduation at 
Park occurred just ten years following that of Alexander 
Pringle. His outstanding position in the field of current 
scholarship in the philosophy of religion calls for no 
great elaboration here. He strikingly illustrates the 
creative mind, which was pointed out as the fruit of the 
period into which he falls in the development of reli- 
gious thinking at Park. He has again and again referred 
in print, in public address, and in letters, to the recast- 
ing of his career under influences prevailing at Park in 
his time. He got the permanent bent of his life mission 
there, and he has particularly mentioned the contagion 
of Professor Evans’ thinking in the classroom in phi- 
losophy. 

The particular departures in his mature thinking from 
the norms prevalent in the religious thought of his 
student days are beside the point. Indeed, they rather 
emphasize the vitality of the creative impulse which 
he derived from his Park student days. Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, the veteran editor of The Christian 
Century, and latterly also editor of the new quarterly, 
Christendom, has signalized the importance of Dr. 
Wieman’s contribution to current religious philosophy 
by declaring that his thinking constitutes the bridge 
between Thomism, the standard theological system of 
the Roman Church on the one side and Protestant 
theology on the other side, a bridge which bids fair to 
make passage practicable over a chasm which has 
yawned between the two mutually unapproachable sides 
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for four centuries. This is an intended compliment 
which does not lose significance even though any may 
be disposed to question the validity of the claim. Cer- 
tainly no thinker in the United States to-day is doing 
more to vivify by his creative work the whole field of 
philosophy of religion than is Dr. Wieman. 
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PART TIT 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHOD DURING THE EARLY — 
DAYS AT PARK COLLEGE 


AVII 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


For the first four years of Park’s history there was no 
board of trustees. Lest some modern faculty may be 
too elated in contemplating an academic Elysium where 
the wicked do not trouble and harried professors are 
at rest, it must be added that during that period there 
was not much of any faculty, either. But more about 
the faculty later. 

At first there was no legal incorporation. The real 
property used by the college had been loaned for the 
purpose by Colonel Park, or was rented from him. He 
held legal title. No endowment requiring a legal holding 
company was accumulated. Contributions of money 
were designated for immediate expenditure, for food 
or for equipment to be put into immediate employment. 
Material values of any nature were scant; the prevail- 
ing plain living did not demand the services of lawyers 
to safeguard its processes, while, in any event, no lawyer 
can express in legal terminology the high thinking 
and other spiritual values which were the institution’s 
vital assets. So the Park College of the first four years 
got along without either legal buttresses or legal in- 
hibitions. 

By the time the first class of four was ready for 
graduation, a legal incorporation was necessary to grant 
these students their academic degrees. It was also 
agreed by at least a few responsible persons that the 
venture was a going concern, and that a college had 
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really been born. Colonel Park desired a legal corpora- 
tion to which he could make over the campus and addi- 
tional lands designed for college purposes, and it was 
the natural hope that permanent funds might be forth- 
coming which could form at least the nucleus of an 
endowment. 

Correspondence relative to the organization of a 
board of trustees began in the fall of 1878. A letter is 
on file in the Parkana collection, written by the presi- 
dent in his own hand to a former college mate, Dr. 
James T. Marsh, who was then and to the end of his 
life an active physician in Liberty, Missouri, asking him 
to accept membership on the board soon to be formed. 
Dr. Marsh was a member of the class of 1857 in West- 
minster College, while John A. McAfee was graduated 
there in 1859. ‘This letter is doubtless a duplicate of 
those sent to others, mutatis mutandis. It emphasizes 
the desire of Colonel Park that such a corporation should 
be erected, and urges upon Dr. Marsh codperation in 
putting the institution upon a solid legal foundation. 
The incorporation, under an old act of the Missouri 
legislature, was effected in June of 1879. 

In the first chapter of “ A Mid-West Adventure in 
Education ” considerable space is given to the person- 
nel and character of certain charter trustees. The 
roster of these worthies was not complete there, nor is 
it designed that biographical additions shall be made 
here. One and another of these devoted friends of the 
institution will be given recognition among the Park 
Portraits which are scheduled to appear some of these 
days under Parkana auspices. In this connection we are 
concerned only with corporate details. 

The first meeting of the Board of Trustees of Park 
College was held in the spring of 1879. Certain prop- 
erty in and near Parkville was made over to the Trustees 
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by Colonel Park, and other extensive tracts of land, 
while not deeded to the Trustees at this time, were 
understood to be earmarked for eventual transfer. The 
delay in such transfer — protracted, indeed, until after 
Colonel Park’s death — caused considerable feeling in 
subsequent Board meetings, and was occasioned, in 
the case of Colonel Park, by his distrust of the aims and 
purposes of those in control, and probably by doubts 
of the institution’s survival. Colonel Park paid Park- 
ville occasional visits, frequent during certain periods, 
but at other times he declined to attend meetings, and 
more than one unsatisfactory conference was held with 
him by committees of the Trustees in his home in 
Illinois. 

Records show that the charter was finally issued by 
the Circuit Court on June 21, 1879, and acknowledg- 
ment was made of the receipt of a deed from Colonel 
Park for land now constituting a portion of the campus 
and for a tract elsewhere, executed two days before, on 
June 19. The new Trustees were instructed to hold 
their first official meeting on June 24. This was prob- 
ably just in time for them to perform the urgent duty 
which had primarily called them into being as a body 
corporate, namely, the granting of the diplomas and 
degrees to the four students prepared for graduation. 

The Charter is a remarkable document, and the col- 
lege still operates under this original grant, though the 
text was slightly altered in 1894. From time to time 
since that period attempts have been made to revise the 
charter or to substitute some more coherent and mod- 
ernized instrument, but without success. Even when 
the majority of the Board have desired and voted for 
such revision or substitution, their decisions have been 
disallowed by litigation in the courts, instigated by a 
minority. A further attempt to revise is being made as 
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this is written; the result will doubtless not be deter- 
mined until after it has been published. 

Higher criticism of the original document shows that 
it is the work of several hands. Its patchwork design 
makes this unmistakable. In temper, it is highly 
homiletical. This quality is not to be attributed wholly 
to the presence on the original Board of a large propor- 
tion of clergymen, for some of the most ardent of the 
preachments in the Charter show clearly the lay hand. 
The gem of purest ray (certainly not particularly se- 
rene) is the following section: 


“It is the earnest desire of the friends of this institu- 
tion that it be established and built up in wisdom, and 
stand forever and go on improving like the older institu- 
tions of Europe and America. To accomplish this pur- 
pose it is suggested that the Board of Trustees look most 
critically into the way things are going and make wise 
provision for future contingencies; if any trustee neg- 
lects such care and caution request him to resign and 
appoint another. It is a positive wrong to be indulgent 
to incapacity or inefficiency, to idleness, wastefulness, 
or any other unfitness. Let the eyes of these guardians 
pierce every nook and corner and thereby insure wise 
and skillful management of the institution. Let them 
provide the best instructors and make the best provision 
for the institution their funds will permit, going no fur- 
ther. Let them stop all leaks, stir up the indolent, get 
honest work done, and make purchases as far as prac- 
ticable when prices are lowest, for ‘ There is a time to 
get.’ In summer prepare and lay up for winter. Let 
them secure every trust, promptly discharge every trus- 
tee, officer, agent, or employee, and have the business, 
work, and instruction done by as few men and at as 
small cost as possible consistent with the true interests 
of the institution, without favor or partiality, remember- 
ing that the Lord’s work must be done better than our 
own. 
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It does not appear who is responsible for having the 
college stand forever and at the same time go on improv- 
ing, but Colonel Park’s imperial ambitions are revealed 
in the latter portion of the first sentence in the quotation. 
In the original design Parkville was to be the capital of 
the southwestern empire, and Park College was to be 
the capital’s central luminary. In the same temper, but 
with the wings of ambition clipped, the aim was often 
set forth in later years that Park should become the 
“ Princeton of the West.” 

The lapse into proverb, toward the latter part of our 
quotation, also reveals the temper of Colonel Park. 
He was an ardent disciple of Benjamin Franklin, and 
frequently affected the proverbial and aphoristic style 
of the author of “ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” Colonel 
Park collected a series of injunctions to right thinking 
and behavior, partly of his own composition and partly 
drawn from his scrapbook, and embodied them in a 
course of study under the title of “ Lacon.” This “ text- 
book ” was issued from the college printing office, and 
was dutifully studied by successive classes for two or 
three years. 

The closing sentence of our quotation is hopelessly 
confused. It cannot mean what it says. For these 
“guardians ” — the term perhaps suggesting that some- 
body had been dipping into Plato — are told that they 
should “ promptly discharge every trustee, officer, agent, 
or employee.” There may have been occasions since 
that time when officers, agents, and employees would 
have been unanimous in approving the discharge of 
“every trustee,’ but the time seems not yet to have 
come when all these functionaries mentioned can be 
dispensed with. 

In another section tradition also identifies the hand 
of Colonel Park, with probably active codperation from 
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some of the ministers on the new Board. The Trustees 
are to see to it that “normal Sabbath School instruc- 
tion” shall be maintained, and that a “ model Sabbath 
School ” is to be conducted, the purpose being expressly 
stated in the belief that by this means students are to 
be “fitted for their work.” This instruction is to em- 
body “ the best methods of approaching and interesting 
children and youth in the subject of religion, accom- 
panied by weekly reports of those students practically 
engaged in Christian labors of their most successful 
methods, together with passages of Scripture best 
adapted to reach individual minds.” 

All this and more like it in the charter of a college! 
It seems not to have occurred to the conscript fathers 
that times might change, and that methods might well 
change with them. In those days the Sunday School 
was still on trial, in the minds of the conservative. It 
was an innovation strongly resisted in certain hallowed 
circles. In the conception of some it was far too liberal 
a device for the impartation of religious truth. Here, 
however, was manifest zeal to put the new college on 
the side of liberal and progressive methods, and this 
zeal seems to have overlooked the contingency that 
other methods of achieving the ends of religious culture 
might in later years commend themselves to the pro- 
gressive. 

There has been a deepening feeling as the years 
have rolled on that a more coherent and less homiletical 
instrument for the legal conduct of the college should 
be substituted for the original document. This counsel 
will doubtless ere long prevail, but the antiquarian will 
regret the passing of so naive and revealing a script. Its 
rhetorical effects indicate that the method of composi- 
tion was to throw together memoranda which had been 
supplied by various persons interested, with no particu- 
lar zeal shown in codrdinating them or weaving them 
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into a rhetorically consistent whole. By pulling out 
the basting threads here and there it is almost possible 
to restore the original fragments and label them with 
their authors’ names. The whole is an unconscious 
injunction to the oncoming and successive faculties to 
maintain stiff courses in English rhetoric and composi- 
tion, with perhaps a hint that oncoming Trustees might 
well be invited to sit in on some of the class sessions. 

As years have passed and the college has assumed a 
creditable stand in the educational world, more or less 
heated discussion has from time to time developed as 
to who should be designated as founders of the institu- 
tion. The difficulty was early resolved by selecting 
three upon whom that honor should be conferred: Colo- 
nel Park; the first president; and Rev. Dr. Elisha B. 
Sherwood, the last named being a charter member, and 
later president, of the Board of Trustees. The first of 
those named supplied the building for the original ex- 
periment; the second, the educational insight and enter- 
prise; the third was credited with the office of bringing 
the two together. 

When John A. McAfee decided to start anew some- 
where, after encountering embarrassment over the 
unique features of his program at Highland, Kansas, he 
considered several locations, the most inviting being a 
Kansas town where an academy had already been es- 
tablished. However, his dread of a repetition of former 
experiences in building on old foundations finally threw 
the balance in favor of Parkville, where the very fact 
that no educational foundations had previously been 
laid and the conditions were educationally raw appealed 
most strongly to the future president of the institution. 
It actually came about that Dr. Sherwood was the per- 
son who introduced the two most important figures in 
the program to one another. He had known of Colonel 
Park’s ambition to establish a college in his town, and 
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he also knew of the situation which had developed at 
Highland. 

Shortly before his death Dr. Sherwood published a 
book under the title, “ Fifty Years on the Skirmish 
Line,” in which he devoted considerable space to the 
beginnings of Park College and his connection with it. 
The body of the book is a narrative of events connected 
with his early life, and of his fifty years of strenuous 
labors in founding and fostering Presbyterian churches 
on the American frontier, which was then the middle 
west. He lived to far past eighty. He was a man of 
large frame, wore a beard popularly known as burn- 
sides or sideburns, which latterly were gray, and was 
almost always present to adorn public functions of the 
college, particularly the annual commencements. 

The perennial controversies over who may properly 
be designated as the founders of Park may in some en- 
lightened day be submerged in a clearer recognition of 
the part and function of the students of these early 
strenuous years. The primary asset of any college is 
its students. Their character and achievements on the 
campus and in later life are the test by which the emi- 
nence of the institution is established, or by which it 
is condemned to a diminutive stature. In the case of 
Park, it is to be noted that the students were engaged in 
the arduous job of building the college for four years 
before a single trustee was inducted into office, and 
before a board of trustees was heard of. ‘Throughout 
the period with which we are dealing, hundreds of stu- 
dents in successive generations were conscious, not 
that they were “ getting ” an education which somebody 
was passing out to them, but that they were themselves 
building the institution from which unnumbered follow- 
ing generations were to gain benefits. Their calloused 
hands and wearied backs were an unfailing reminder of 
both the obligation and the glory of that achievement. 


AVITII 
FINANCE 


The famous “ no-debt ” section of Park’s charter has 
caused endless, and not always sweet-tempered, debate 
through all the years since the document was framed. 
It would be presumptuous for you, gentle reader, and 
me, tyros in the subtle arts of finance, to venture a 
judgment upon questions upon which financial experts, 
and even law courts, have sharply disagreed. But we 
can at least try to discover what the debating is all 
about. 

On the authority of Dr. John B. Hill it was stated in 
the first volume of our Parkana historical papers that his 
father, Dr. Timothy Hill, a highly influential member 
of the first Board of Trustees, was responsible for the 
inclusion of the no-debt clause in the charter. If Mr. 
George A. Lawrence were alive he would say that it was 
put there at the insistence of Colonel Park. Probably 
both are right. Nobody seems then to have objected 
to the measure; numbers of the silent members would 
have insisted upon its inclusion, if it had not been pro- 
posed by others. Nor has anybody been other than 
glad that the principle has been incorporated in the 
college charter during all the years since. It has saved 
Park from snares into which other colleges have fallen 
to their distress and undoing. One neighboring college 
is said to have come through the early years of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s with debt exactly matching the 
appraised valuation of its plant and endowment. Fi- 
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nancially speaking, therefore, that college has wiped 
itself off the map. It has been a deep gratification to 
the present generation of Park people that the fathers 
were wise enough and stanch enough to forbid the erec- 
tion of liens upon Park’s property, in the slovenly and 
reckless attempt to achieve impossibilities or through 
careless muddling of its business. 

The recurring debate over the financing of the in- 
stitution has arisen, not from the incorporation of the 
no-debt principle in Park’s charter, but from the con- 
fused and confusing language employed in that section. 
In their zeal to be emphatic in their statement of this 
principle, the fathers involved themselves in contra- 
dictions and tied themselves and succeeding generations 
in a tangle of loose verbiage. Here is more evidence 
that these worthies might well have taken a course in 
English composition in their own college before inditing 
this instrument of the college’s legal being. Several 
memoranda seem to have been thrown together in 
shaping this section, with no care exercised in redaction. 

The section reads as follows: 


“The Board of Trustees are hereby forbidden to con- 
tract any debts against the corporation, or to mortgage 
the property of the college proper, or to do any act to 
erect a lien upon or encumber any property given, or 
purchased, or vested in it, in trust or otherwise, but 
shall hold inviolate all furniture, stocks, assets, build- 
ings, moneys or endowment funds, professorship, 
(scholarship) or other funds, preserving them in per- 
petuity, using only furniture, stocks, lands and build- 
ings, and the interest of the funds; handing them down 
to their successors forever; and all claims against the 
above named property or corporation shall be void in 
law; and any trustee voting or acting against this pro- 
vision of the charter, or any other officer or agent, shall 
not in any way legally bind the Board of Trustees or the 
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institution, they have superseded their authority and 
can only assume individual and personal responsibility 
and the record of this charter in Platte County, Mis- 
souri, shall be legal notice thereof to all.” 


Any one of us simple-minded laymen can conclusively 
show by a literal acceptance of this language that the 
Trustees are tied hand and foot, and with them all the 
funds which might be so venturesome as to stray into 
their coffers. They must hold inviolate all furniture and 
stocks, and then are directed to use them. In the us- 
ing category are thrown furniture, stocks, lands, and 
buildings, some of them perishable and others not. No 
way has yet been devised by which you can eat your 
cake and still have it. 

The section has in extreme cases been interpreted to 
mean that the Trustees may not involve the corporation 
in any expenditure for which they do not at the moment 
have the cash in hand. This, of course, is preposterous. 
No board could construct an annual budget on that 
basis, and none attempts it. In voting the annual budget 
commitments are always made on the basis of expected 
income during the year. Those expectations, in this 
world of uncertainty, may or may not be realized. No 
wise board will take reckless chances but even the most 
conservative must take some. 

In other extreme cases the language of the latter 
portion of the section has been taken to indicate that 
no trustee may vote for any measure for the financing 
of which he is not prepared personally and individually 
to assume responsibility, in default of the corporation’s 
ability or willingness to pay. After heated debate of 
proposed measures in the Board, when a split vote 
resulted, the worsted minority has sometimes warned 
the members of the majority that they have assumed 
personal responsibility for the financial obligations 
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involved in the corporate action. We blundering lay- 
men may not know just what the devious ways of the 
courts might lead to, but in the meantime it is surely no 
irreverence or profanity for us on the outside to say 
that such a doctrine is an absurdity. It turns over the 
corporation, body, boots and saddlebags, to control by 
a minority in the ROIP ata Gan, no matter how small or 
recalcitrant. 

No layman can anidy this ancient legal instrument 
without commending persistent activity on the part of 
the Park Board of Trustees to gain freedom from its con- 
fusion and absurdities. Either another and more in- 
telligible charter should be substituted, or the Board 
should proceed to conduct the affairs of the college on 
the basis of common sense, embalming this charter as 
a sublime curiosity and a sacred relic, perhaps to be 
worshiped in perpetuity but not to be taken as a guide 
of constructive or intelligent measures for the develop- 
ment of the college. 

But it is unjust to judge this document and its fram- 
ers in the light of their language alone, and of the ele- 
mental rhetorical confusion pointed out. The setting 
of events in 1879 and the history before and after 
the act creating the corporation throw light upon the 
matter. This largely dispels the fog of verbiage in 
which the no-debt principle is here involved. There 
were no two counsels among the members of the charter 
Board upon this principle, as applied to the property- 
holding corporation. There was difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of methods employed in conducting the 
“Family,” or self-help feature of the program. The 
first president did not like debt any more than did any 
other member of the Board. In the correspondence 
and private papers of no other person of his generation 
was there more outspoken condemnation of it. But he 
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was dealing with human problems first, and financial 
problems afterward. This is not the way of some, either 
then or now, but it was his way, and he made no 
apologies for his philosophy. He was feverishly build- 
ing dormitories to accommodate the many young people 
whose applications were pouring in upon him. His 
own enthusiasm for education was all the time flooding 
over him. Dr. Coffey, quoted in a preceding chapter, is 
right in his declaration that the president cared for 
nothing on earth more than getting young people edu- 
cated and equipped for useful lives. 

In pursuance of this purpose he took risks. The 
students were taking risks, and he went with them all 
the way. They were without financial resources, yet 
they were determined to get an education, and they 
were building a college for the purpose. That requires 
courage. He was as courageous asthey. Hecared noth- 
ing for property, except as it might be put to use in 
human well-being. He accumulated no property of his 
own. He received no salary during his fifteen years as 
president of Park. He made no will. When he died 
his “ estate ” did not go into a probate court, nor did it 
require the services of a surrogate, for, as Penrod would 
say, the plain and simple reason that there was no 
estate. 

Yet neither he nor the students of his day wished the 
permanent assets which their labors had accumulated 
to be dissipated by reckless handling. None was more 
pleased than they to have those assets lodged in the 
control of a corporation forbidden by its charter to 
sacrifice them by mismanagement. So the sentiment for 
a no-debt policy for the corporation was unanimous. 

But some members of the Board did not approve the 
daring of the self-help program. They thought that 
students were being admitted in too large numbers. 
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The standards of physical living seemed to them too 
low. They wanted to “go slow.” They did not wish 
the corporation to be responsible for the self-help pro- 
gram as it was being conducted. Nor did the president 
wish them to assume such responsibility; here again 
was unanimity. And all this profusion of verbiage in 
the section of the charter quoted above was designed to 
make this situation clear: the Family, or self-help 
department, was financially separate and distinct from 
the corporation and from its obligations, though other- 
wise the Family was integral with the institution and 
was its mainstay in keeping the college a going concern. 

This is made clear to any reader if he will examine 
carefully the terms employed in the passage quoted. 
The property of the “college proper ” is that which is 
to be safeguarded. The assumption of obligations be- 
yond the limits prescribed is declared to be an individual 
affair, and is not to involve the corporation. No trustee 
or officer or agent of the institution is authorized to as- 
sume obligations beyond these limits. The president 
was ex officio a trustee, and he was an officer and agent 
of the institution; it was made clear that as head of 
the Family, and in the conduct of its business, he was 
acting as an individual, and not in any of the capacities 
named. He did not object to this understanding, but 
insisted on it, and he could and did join heartily in estab- 
lishing the no-debt principle in the corporation’s charter. 
The mischief has been played throughout later years 
by the overzeal of the charter Trustees in getting this 
relationship clear; they added phrase to phrase, and 
tied clause to clause, saying the same thing over and 
over again, until such a tangle was produced as has 
kept their successors in toils all these years. 

The Family was operated on the basis implied in this 
stipulation all through the lifetime of the first president, 
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group was never incorporated, and all real and perma- 
nent property accumulated under that regime auto- 
matically became the property of the college, held in fee 
by the Trustees. Current obligations for the main- 
tenance of the Family were not assumed as a liability 
of the corporation. Creditors understood this. Con- 
tributors understood it. Some of the contributors 
gave considerable sums for buildings and for endow- 
ment, as many were urged to do. In such cases 
these values automatically came under control of the 
Trustees and were protected by the no-debt provision of 
the charter. Other contributors—and they were a 
large proportion of those who sent the more modest 
sums — gave with the express understanding that their 
money was to be expended in current maintenance. 

The annual budget of the Family mounted in later 
years to an average of $30,000, over and above the 
values which the students contributed by their labor. 
Somewhat more than half of this went into provision of 
food and similar supplies, required beyond the produce 
of gardens, farms, orchards, and vineyards. Some 
proportion of it went each year into permanent im- 
provements, which automatically came under control of 
the corporation. The Family accounts, both income and 
outgo, were kept distinct from the budget of the cor- 
poration, and the Trustees assumed no obligations in 
advance or after the event. 

The outstanding obligations of the Family at the 
time of the first president’s death totaled upwards of 
$20,000. This was never assumed as an obligation of 
the Trustees, but was met later under the management 
of John A. McAfee’s Sons. Current deficits in the 
Family account were met in the same way throughout 
the period when this type of organization prevailed. 
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This management was formally disbanded in 1909, and 
the Family, or self-help program, was taken over by the 
Trustees, for such conduct or alteration as the corpora- 
tion determined. At that date, therefore, the Family, 
as that term was originally used, passed out of existence. 
Some of its features, and the name itself, have been re- 
tained through all the years since, but the original dual 
method of administration has been abandoned. 
Throughout the Administration of John A. McAfee’s 
Sons, the second son was business manager and treasurer 
of the Family. He received no stated salary, the sup- 
port of himself and family being drawn from Family 
funds. He carried life insurance in favor of the Board 
of Trustees, to cover possible outstanding obligations in 
the event of his death and to forestall a situation similar 
to that caused by the sudden death of his father in 1890. 
As already stated, John A. McAfee’s Sons were not in- 
corporated and could not, therefore, hold title to prop- 
erty as a group. Hence, as provision for such a contin- 
gency as actually arose when they disbanded, and as 
protection of creditors, the business manager and treas- 
urer had acquired equities in properties in his own name, 
without use of donated or trust funds, holding these 
under a declaration of trust, placed in the hands of the 
president of the Board of Trustees, in which these equi- 
ties were dedicated to the liquidation of any obligations 
incurred by John A. McAfee’s Sons. When their affairs 
were finally liquidated, and the group formally dis- 
banded in 1909, the business manager and treasurer 
offered the Board the option of taking over the equities 
and assuming the obligations or of releasing him and the 
group he represented from the declaration of trust, so 
that these properties could more easily be sold. The 
Board, acting through a committee empowered for the 
purpose, appraised and purchased such properties as 
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they wished to keep for the college. The entire income 
from sales of all these properties was applied to liquida- 
tion of the then outstanding obligations of the Family. 
After his almost thirty years of service following gradua- 
tion at the college, this second son retired without prop- 
erty, as had other members of the group on their earlier 
retirement after shorter terms of service, and as had 
their father upon his removal by death. Thus at no 
time, from beginning to end, did any deficits or debts of 
the Family become the obligation of the Board of 
Trustees. 

As a financial program the wisdom of this dual sys- 
tem will doubtless continue to be a matter of debate; 
some will approve it and others will condemn it, though 
some of the latter may not the less commend its spirit 
and intention. But involved in this program were cer- 
tain spiritual values, or at least spiritual effects, which 
may well be given more particular consideration in later 
chapters. 

Enough records have been left behind from that pe- 
riod to supply such figures and statistical tables as the 
mathematically minded may crave, and perhaps some 
historian of the future may bring them to light. Since 
we are not here attempting to compile orderly history, 
that task is left to those in later years who may prove 
more competent for it. 


AIX 
FACULTY 


Napoleon declared that armies travel on their stom- 
achs. College faculties travel on their souls — and you 
will note the way the word is spelled. It is just as well 
for them to bring their heads along also. A soul is a 
subtle, not to say evasive, thing. Nobody has yet been 
able to locate it accurately in the human anatomy, nor 
to define it so that it “ stays put.” It seems to partake 
of the nature of that something in Barrie’s Maggie, the 
repeated manifestations of which her brothers described 
as “ More of that damn charm.” Soul is not precisely 
the male counterpart of the female charm, for women 
often have soul too, over and above their other attrac- 
tions. But the two are alike in escaping the rigors of 
definition. 

The first Ph.D. who joined the Park faculty conspicu- 
ously lacked this quality. While he opened paths to 
knowledge, especially to his favorites, to most of his stu- 
dents he was wooden. One of the old-timers, after some 
forty-five years of brooding over the case, disposes of it 
by remarking that that particular professor was “im- 
possible.” Yet he was an indefatigible worker. None 
could fail to admire his industry. And he was accom- 
modating. He was always kind to any student who 
courteously asked of him some extra service. He was 
remarkably well-informed. His studies had swept the 
whole field of recognized college learning. He could 
teach — from the textbook — any subject in the college 
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curriculum, and in his day and time at Park, with the 
scant numbers in the faculty, he actually came near 
teaching all the subjects mentioned in the catalogue. He 
wrote a hand which looked like copperplate, and no 
sentence he ever wrote lacked the proper punctuation 
marks. His diction came right out of the dictionary, 
straight goods, nothing over and nothing lacking. 

But he probably never said or did anything which 
sent a thrill up and down a student’s spine — except an 
occasional sensation of anger. Nothing ever emanated 
from him which went floating off into the air, leaving 
everybody wondering whence it came and whither it 
was going. Every one of his achievements could be 
measured with a foot rule and weighed in the scales, and 
all could be guaranteed to be a full yard wide and match- 
ing pound for pound the record in the order book. He 
could have been graded down to the fraction every day 
on one of the small white cards which he had before him 
in every class, from which he called the names of those 
foreordained, by the arbitrament of shuffling the cards, 
to recite that day. There was a little white square with 
a black border ready to receive the grade for each day 
of the school term, and a good clean ten might have been 
recorded on his card for practically every day of the 
year. I doubt if any student ever questioned his in- 
tegrity or his devotion to his job; nor did any student 
ever “ get a kick” out of anything he said or did. 

About the same time there was a young fellow, among 
the considerable number who came to the Park faculty 
direct from their graduation in eastern colleges, who re- 
mained for but two years. He left then, as he said, con- 
scious that, to make the most of his life career as a 
teacher, he would have to equip himself more fully by 
graduate study. Most of his classes were in the field 
to which he had devoted special undergraduate atten- 
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tion, but one was quite out of this line. In this one class 
was a young fellow who had one of the finest minds ever 
carried into a Park classroom, and was unusually capa- 
ble of appraising professorial ability. When the young 
professor announced his intention not to return to Park, 
this lad, with complete candor and naiveté, remarked, 
“T am sorry for that, for you are the best teacher I ever 
had.” 

You cannot somehow put your thumb down on the 
factors which go into making a college professor, and 
certainly not on those qualities which make one just a 
college professor and make another that and also that 
something else which assures a student that it is worth 
while going to college. In the first paper of this series, 
in the volume “ A Mid-West Adventure in Education,” 
something is said of the scholarly caliber of the succes- 
sion of young men who came to teach at Park in the 
early days. In the nature of the case, the scholarship of 
none of them could be called profound. But most of 
them left a mark. In a later paper, also in the volume 
referred to, quite a catalogue of certain members of a 
later faculty is presented, by way of illustrating the 
point there emphasized. 

The value of such teachers is considerably enhanced 
if they chance to carry around with them a fair store of 
knowledge; students usually find out whether the stock 
is large enough to serve practical purposes, at any rate. 
Sheer and blundering ignorance does not go down any- 
where, nor can it be concealed by any degree of affa- 
bility or charm. But the greatest store of learning is 
simply baggage, most of it excess baggage, if the fires 
are not going under the boilers which generate soul, or 
whatever you may call this quality which we are trying 
to define. 

It cannot be denied that a wooden Indian now and 
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then strayed into Park’s classrooms in the early days, 
and preémpted the seat behind the teacher’s desk. But, 
for the most part, students felt that they were getting 
something worth coming for. There was character back 
of formal method. There was personality struggling to 
supply lacks in abstract learning. 

Deficiencies in teaching method, appraised by present- 
day standards, were apparent. More will be said of 
this in a later chapter. Salaries were so meager, even 
for those days, that only a heroic devotion to the job 
could justify joining the faculty. One letter on file 
officially called a young scholar to a professorship at 
$650. Another salary was set at $300, with promise of 
eventual advance to $450. The load was heavy and of 
such a variety as to be incredible to the modern college 
professor, as was already pointed out in an earlier paper 
in our first volume. The small number carrying the col- 
lege curriculum kept faculty organization simple and in- 
formal. Added to this was the fact, mentioned several 
times, that the first president was giving his largest at- 
tention to matters of maintenance and of administration 
in nonscholastic affairs. This arrangement left the con- 
tent of the curriculum, and the adjustment of subjects, 
largely to the resources of youngsters just out of college 
themselves. Whatever might have been the temptation 
to indulge in fads under the impulses of youthful fancy, 
caprices were checked by the heavy burden of supplying 
the absolute essentials in mathematics and the classical 
languages. The curriculum was for the most part bare 
bones, and the business of putting flesh on them was 
enough to occupy every hour and every energy available 
to the small faculty. 

During the first five or six years the faculty was with- 
out form, and largely void. The president himself car- 
ried a heavy load. Several teachers who had been as- 
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sociated with him in his former educational work joined 
the force at Park. Among these was Miss Fannie 
Kiddoo, who remained until the early 1880’s. Another 
was Joseph Derling Meriwether, who shortly returned 
to the northeastern part of the state, to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in educational work and business 
there. A son of the same name, a very diminutive lad 
during his father’s Park days, died only a short time 
ago, having served for years as chief of one of the bu- 
reaus in the Agricultural Department of the State of 
California. Miss Lizzie Young taught for some time in 
the elementary department. The second son of the 
president taught mathematics and other branches in the 
college curriculum for a short time following his gradua- 
tion in 1880. When he and his elder brother exchanged 
positions, and the former took over direction of the out- 
side work and certain features of the business adminis- 
tration, the eldest son taught, taking a more and more 
determinative part in organizing the elementary and 
secondary work which developed into the academy. 
With the fall of 1881 a new epoch was inaugurated. 
The first group of young professors from eastern colleges 
took hold, and Alma Morgan, from Park’s first class, 
1879, returned to take up regular teaching. Miss 
Minnie Orr, a graduate of Marietta (Ohio) College, and 
other women teachers were added to the force soon 
after. A formal organization of the faculty was made, 
with recognition of the fact that the president was not 
regularly to meet with them. A chairman was chosen, 
who increasingly exercised a supervisory function. The 
first of these chairmen was William S. Nelson, who later 
was a power in educational development in Syria. He 
had done part of his college work at Hamilton but was 
graduated from Amherst. Following his departure from 
Park, the chairman of the faculty was Lee S. Pratt, a 
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graduate of Hamilton of a somewhat earlier period; he 
had taught in Nebraska for a time before coming to 
Park. By the time he left, in the summer of 1889, the 
eldest son of the president had been sitting for some 
time with the faculty, representing his father, and he 
succeeded to the chairmanship, in which position he 
continued until he was installed as the second president. 

The persistent youthfulness of the faculty had a subtle 
but pronounced effect upon the whole life of the institu- 
tion. It helped to emphasize features which were 
marked as a result of other causes. A member of the 
faculty who had reached the age of forty was a rarity, 
not to say an oddity, up to the year 1900, and for an- 
other decade those over forty were much in the minority. 

The two faculties, that of the college and that of the 
academy, were organized separately, and for several 
years the academy classrooms were in a different build- 
ing. Before the original building became too small to 
accommodate all, the students of all grades were as- 
sembled there. After the completion of Mackay, in 
March, 1893, both college and academy classes were held 
in the main college building, until the abandonment of 
the academy. 

The majority of the academy faculty were women, 
and the majority of the college faculty were men, 
throughout this period. Though the two groups were 
organized separately, their social life was common. No- 
body was made acutely conscious that there were two 
institutions occupying the same classrooms and using 
the same equipment. 

The organization of the curriculum is matter for a 
later chapter. Individual members of both faculties will 
appear among the biographies now scheduled in the 
Parkana series of Park Portraits. Several leaders and 
helpers in the Family were socially, and in their status 
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in the community, classified among the faculty, though 
they bore no relation to the Trustees, nor were they 
officially listed in the college catalogue. One of the 
most picturesque and influential of these was “ Profes- 
sor” J. W. Stephens, who was already advanced in 
years when he came to Park, having before served as 
principal of an academy at Anna, Illinois, and having 
been a lifelong teacher. He was graduated from Lafay- 
ette College in 1859. At times he did some teaching in 
the academy at Park, but his memory is most revered 
by old-timers in his relations as steward and superin- 
tendent of the campus force of workers in the Family. 
He was, throughout his residence in Parkville, member 
and clerk of the church session. ‘Though his hair was 
gray and his years had been many, few did more to con- 
firm the quality in the Park atmosphere which has been 
attributed to the youthfulness of the faculty. 


XX 
ENTRANCE STANDARDS 


To-day college education is highly standardized. 
Prospective students march up to the wicket gate, and 
run down the appropriate chutes inside, with all the pre- 
cision of marbles rolling into their respective stalls, 
according to size. There are marked advantages in this 
system, at least for educational mechanics and mecha- 
nicians. Educators themselves are disposed to question 
whether it is altogether satisfactory from the point of 
view of the student, and his prospective leadership in 
the community. Treating young people like sheep 
driven into pens is likely to turn out sheeplike citizens. 
But we are not concerned with the woes and wangles 
of educators to-day. ‘This much is said only to give 
point to the remark that such a system was not in vogue 
at Park College in the early days. 

There was in consequence some lack in mechanical 
finish. The mechanics of Park’s plan were deficient. 
Admissions and classifications were not so simple as 
they are to-day in the conventional type of college. 
A student’s previous record in an accredited preparatory 
school now locates him precisely when he walks up to 
the entrance of the college campus. He has or he has 
not to his credit the fifteen or sixteen “ units ” which the 
schedule requires of him. A little shortage may be 
atoned for by his accepting a limited “ condition” on 
entrance. More than a little shortage simply gives him 
the gate; he cannot get in until he presents the requisite 
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credits. This system tends to put the mill and its mecha- 
nism first, and the grist second, and the mill inclines to 
become more and more notionate about the grist it 
receives. 

The early Park philosophy put the grist first, and 
forced the mill to adapt itself within large limits to the 
material poured into its hoppers. This was undoubtedly 
embarrassing to rigid schedules and scholastic standards 
generally, but there was a degree of humanity in it 
which was appreciated by the human beings subjected 
to the educational processes. Many a student landed 
in Parkville during the early days with the wildest no- 
tions about what a college education was, and how long 
and what amount of effort would be needed to acquire 
one. If he did not adjust his notions to the actual re- 
quirements, he did not last long under the ordeal exacted. 
But he was not turned away because his preconceptions 
were wild. And if he achieved the necessary adjust- 
ment, and stuck it out to the end, everybody was glad. 
Classifications usually occurred after the student had 
landed on the campus. 

The first and paramount question for each applicant 
was, “ Do you want an education bad enough to work 
for it?’ Any young person who thought he did had his 
chance, if the dormitories were not already so jammed 
that some residents were hanging out of the windows by 
their eyebrows. One day some of the boys were hauling 
soil and stones to fill in a cut caused by the encroach- 
ment of the White Aloe on the west side of the college 
building. The team had to be driven close up to the 
embankment, with consequent peril that the near horse 
would slip over and mire in the soft earth and mud at 
the bottom. That actually occurred on the particular 
day referred to, and “ Nellie,” a highly valued mare, was 
rapidly sinking in the muck. She was helpless, and the 
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task of pulling her out before she disappeared in the 
mire was proving too much for the small force of work- 
ers at hand. Two tramps were passing on the Burling- 
ton railroad track near by and, seeing the predicament 
of the mare and her would-be rescuers, ran to their as- 
sistance, and saved the day and the mare’s life. 

After she was safe on solid ground, there was natur- 
ally some conversation between the assisted and the 
volunteer assistants. It turned out that the young fel- 
lows were not typical hobos, but were afoot on the rail- 
road seeking some opportunity to better their lot. When 
they learned that here was a college, and the president 
discovered an eagerness on the part of the young fellows 
to make something of themselves, the two “ tramps” 
were enrolled as students before the day was over, and 
were finding their place in the common life of the insti- 
tution. 

Another version of this story should go into the rec- 
ord. Between the two the reader will detect certain 
variations in detail. According to this version, “ Nellie ” 
was being ridden by one of the Original Seventeen stu- 
dents near the riverbank in a field below town, land 
which was long ago devoured by the river. She took 
fright at something, and, after spilling off her rider, fell 
into the river. Finding herself facing outstream, she 
made off for the Kansas side. Arriving there, she was 
unable to scale the bank and fell back into the stream. 
Now facing the Missouri side, she set out for that haven. 
Reaching Missouri once more, she was again confronted 
by a bank too steep for her, and, falling yet again into 
the stream, she made off for the second time towards 
Kansas. The strong current of the river had by this 
time carried her far downstream, and her second land- 
ing in Kansas was at a station on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad known as Nearman. 
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Enter here the two “ tramps.” They were walking, in 
this version, on the Missouri Pacific, not the Burlington, 
tracks, were hailed by Nellie’s would-be rescuers from 
the Missouri side, and were asked to hold her until the 
latter could come across. The tramps, accordingly, 
helped her up the bank and kept her moving to prevent 
disastrous effects from her protracted ducking in the 
chilly waters of the river. She was much exhausted and 
needed help, to be sure, for she belonged to a species 
which is commonly classified as a dry-land animal. Not 
even the genius of the early Parkites was equal to the 
breeding of horses with scales and fins and fantails, 
equipped for unexhausting and inexhaustible aquatic 
exploits. When the rescuers arrived from Missouri and 
Nellie was ferried back to her own side of the stream, 
the two tramps accompanied the party, and were then 
duly enrolled as students in the college, as aforesaid. 

It will be noted that the “ tramps ” figure in both ver- 
sions of the story, and so does “ Nellie.” The latter 
version brings out a not-unnatural propensity in her for 
getting over to Kansas; that was indeed her native state, 
for she was one of the team which had brought certain 
of the Original Seventeen and their belongings from 
Highland, Kansas, and was therefore endeared to all. 
The differences between the two versions I am unable 
to adjudicate. Perhaps the reader will think each story 
so diverting that he will overlook such trifling differ- 
ences as appear. I can at least certify that both the 
Missouri River and the White Aloe Creek were there at 
the period indicated, for I often skated on each, and on 
other occasions and at other seasons — note that I say 
other occasions and seasons — swam in each and both. 
The two stories are vouched for by the only two per- 
sons now surviving, so far as I know, who were “ there,” 
and each of them is now nearing eighty. Thus direct 
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testimony will be lost unless I hasten to make the double 
recording given herewith. 

By assuming two pairs of tramps, it would be easy to 
harmonize the two stories, the essential facts of each of 
which are not to be doubted, but my two authorities are 
agreed on the name of one of these, and we must not 
have him leaping back and forth between the Burlington 
and Missouri Pacific railroad tracks on opposite sides 
ofthe river. Nellie supplies sufficiently diverting acro- 
‘patic feats to serve for the whole story. If the historian- 
to-be will consult early catalogues and student lists he 
will find the name of Wampler, which is identified by 
each of these “ eyewitnesses ” as that of one of the 
tramps. He proved to be the scion of a good family in 
the East, who had been alienated from his kin and had 
taken tothe road. After a short time at Park, he sought 
and gained reconciliation with his home people, and re- 
turned to what subsequent fate or useful career I am not 
informed. 

The scholastic limitations of some of the early ap- 
plicants would have appalled the present-day college 
officer of admissions. A classic instance in the 1870’s is 
that of John Daniels, a strapping young fellow in his 
late teens or early twenties, a relative though not a mem- 
ber of the family of that name who lived at the time in 
the country west of Parkville. John’s literacy was nil, 
but he was sure he wanted an education. He was so 
confident, and so ready to take it rough, that he was 
given a place, and older students were commissioned to 
teach him to read. They followed the time-honored 
custom of having the pupil spell his word and then pro- 
nounce it. John got hold of an envelope containing 
garden seed. The artist had been somewhat careless in 
his drawing of the vegetable pictured, and the printer 
had dipped too deep into his inkpot of red. John 
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looked at the picture, laboriously spelled the legend 
beneath, B-double-ee-t,_and then triumphantly pro- 
nounced, “ Radish!” His resolution soon gave out, and 
he concluded to stagger through life without a college 
education. But he had been given a chance. 

In other notable cases the resolution did not give out. 
Victoria McArthur was a slip of a girl on a western Kan- 
sas stock farm in the 1880’s, when portions of Kansas 
were wild and woolly, indeed. She can still tell stories 
of how, when scarcely more than a child, and one of 
slight frame at that, she took on a man’s job, and, during 
blizzards which tried men’s souls, carried armloads of 
ice-covered fodder to the cattle. She came to Park seek- 
ing an education. Educational facilities in her part of 
the country were so meager that she had not sufficiently 
advanced to enter the lowest preparatory year, and she 
was assigned to a small subpreparatory group, mostly 
of children. Yet she stuck it out to the end, and was 
graduated in 1894. ‘The same resolution carried her 
through a stiff medical course in an eastern institution, 
and has seen her through a lifelong medical service to 
the neediest in India. 

In the early 1890’s came J. Will Harris. He was a 
husky cowboy on a Texas ranch when, at nineteen or 
twenty, he decided that he must become a preacher. He 
had the general notion that a college course required 
four years, and that three years more must be devoted 
to the study of theology. Seven years looked long, but 
his resolution was firm. He boarded a train carrying a 
load of cattle to the St. Louis market, signing on as a 
cowpuncher. From there his slender means enabled him 
to make his way across the state to Parkville. On ar- 
riving, he presented a picture which none favored with 
the view forget. In his reminiscences he has recorded 
details in extenso. A cowpuncher’s job aboard a cattle 
train is to sprawl about on the backs of the cattle 
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crowded in the car and punch up the animals which may 
get down and be unable in the press of their fellows to 
get up again. Such exercise is calculated to be trying 
enough to the stoutest fabric of wearing apparel. But 
Will’s one suit had already, before he left home, devel- 
oped such weakness that a considerate mother had re- 
enforced portions with strengthening patches beneath 
the weak spots. 

Under the rough treatment which his clothing sus- 
tained in cowpunching, these patches had come into evi- 
dence, revealing a different fabric and color from the 
original suit. His footwear was a pair of dancing pumps 
which a shoe dealer, evidently eager to get rid of dead 
stock, had assured him were the proper thing for a col- 
lege gentleman. His suitcase was of cardboard, which 
had not only suffered all over from its hard journey, but 
had acquired an angry hole punched in one side. When 
he arrived in Mackay Building he caused a sensation 
even among those accustomed to startling visions. At 
the direction of the president, several of the academy 
women teachers went into a huddle to classify the new- 
comer. The best they could do was to locate him in the 
subpreparatory group, made up largely of little misses 
in pinafores who belonged to the families of the faculty. 
He was informed that by diligence he might make the 
first grade in the academy after a year of work in this 
elementary class. His seven years of preparation for 
the ministry suddenly lengthened to twelve. He faced 
five years of hard work before he could even begin his 
college course. 

But he was game, and, besides, he could not think of 
returning home as green as ever, after his brave essay 
from among his former associates on the ranch. He 
promptly became “'Texas ” on the Park campus. In 
the classroom he fortunately was able to “gang up” 
with Fred Huckvale, a cowboy from Wyoming, of simi- 
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lar age and circumstance with himself. The experiences 
of these two husky cowpunchers in their first year of 
scholastic adventure, wedged in seats along with dainty 
little misses, make spicy reading, as Will Harris tells 
the story. 

He was graduated as late as 1902, and he carried 
through the final terms of his early contract with himself 
by taking the full course at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. For twenty-five years, in team with his devoted 
and equally courageous classmate, Eunice White, he 
then gave himself to service in Puerto Rico, from the 
first deeply impressed with the need of education on the 
island. Starting with a worm-eaten shack and a bare 
hillside, he built up the imposing Polytechnic Institute, 
of extensive campus and a score or more of tasty and 
commodious buildings. Almost at the start he was 
joined by his younger brother, Clarence, whom he had 
tolled to Park for the course there, and who is still in 
honored service at Polytechnic. Retiring from that job 
a short time ago, Will Harris is now, past sixty, laying 
plans for a project in social reconstruction in the region 
of his former home in Texas. He finds that the smaller 
ranches of his boyhood have now passed into the hands 
of large landholders, most of them absentee, and that the 
sons and grandsons of the original sturdy pioneers who 
took up the land from the Government are reduced to a 
social and economic status which is little above peonage. 
With characteristic determination and resourcefulness 
he proposes to do something about it. 

The world would be poorer without the useful lives 
of Victoria McArthur and Will Harris and of others who 
came out of those early days at Park, but whom strict 
educational mechanics would have debarred from their 
chance at an education. 

As everybody realizes, the western states in that day 
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had a much larger proportion of those thus reaching 
some maturity without opportunity to acquire even the 
rudiments of elementary education than now would be 
found even in out-of-the-way places. The elementary 
schools were often very deficient, and the sessions of 
those existing were often confined to but a few months 
in the year, under the tutelage of poorly prepared teach- 
ers. The beginnings of the American high school are 
commonly dated at 1850 in the most favored regions. 
It was long before children in rural families, and longer 
still before those on the plains and ranches, had free ac- 
cess to facilities for secondary education. 

The policy established at Park during the early years 
was partly determined by this general lack of oppor- 
tunity for college preparation, but not wholly so. The 
conception of education which was being developed did 
not stop with providing facilities for acquiring intellec- 
tual culture and accumulating academic credits. It was 
a life of itself, and was intended to be complete in its 
essential processes, while it lasted, irrespective of scho- 
lastic classifications. Another chapter will enable us to 
make this more clear. 

The universal tendency among frontier colleges, all 
of which once maintained preparatory departments, has 
latterly been to confine their services strictly to college 
work, as the public school system has developed and 
opportunity is afforded for young people to acquire 
secondary scholastic training at their homes. How far 
the conception of Park’s first president would have 
been modified to meet this general social change, as all 
colleges, including Park, have met it, is a question for 
which the most discriminating observer can only guess 
the answer. Dr. McAfee died before the question 
pressed for consideration. 


XXI 
INSTITUTIONAL SPREAD 


Across the river in Quindaro, during the late seventies, 
a fine old man lay slowly dying of cancer — Father 
Blatchley, we youngsters were taught to call him, 
though we never saw him. He became greatly attached 
to the first president of Park, and vice versa, though 
there was a marked difference in their ages. The visits 
of the younger man from across the river were highly 
prized in the Quindaro home, because of their consola- 
tion to the older man in the acute suffering from his 
fatal disease. 

When the family in Quindaro desired a visit from Dr. 
McAfee, a white bed sheet was hung across the front 
of the house. This could be seen from Park’s campus. 
When the signal was recognized, one of the students 
would row Dr. McAfee over the river in a skiff. Landed 
on the Kansas side, he would walk the two miles across 
the bottoms to the bluffs, and then follow the Missouri 
Pacific railroad tracks down the base of the bluffs for 
the additional two miles to Quindaro. The hour of his 
return could not be determined in advance, so, after 
following the same route in reverse and arriving on the 
riverbank, he would shout until someone on the Mis- 
souri side recognized him, and over the student would 
go in the skiff to bring the traveler back home. 

But the comradery of these two was not prompted by 
their personal friendship only. They were both deeply 
interested in education, and Father Blatchley’s zeal had 
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taken the form of building an institution in Quindaro 
for the higher education of Negroes, then only recently 
emancipated from slavery. The need in this field 
strongly impressed the first president of Park also. He 
took the liveliest interest in the Negro population which 
he found on arriving in Parkville. The response from 
them showed how ready they were for constructive 
leadership. There emerged from this community of 
Negroes some of the most sterling characters one may 
hope to meet, as many generations of Park students en- 
thusiastically testify. As was intimated in an earlier 
connection, the history of Park College would not be 
complete without recognition of several outstanding in- 
dividuals from this Negro community, both men and 
women. The last of the older generation is Spencer 
Cave, to whom the Board of Trustees voted a pension 
at their meeting in 1937. He was only a lad when the 
college was founded, and declares with great pride that 
he was the first of the many Negro workmen who were 
employed in various tasks in connection with the college. 

The contribution which the contacts thus established 
with the student life made toward bettering race rela- 
tions is worthy of particular note. More than one stu- 
dent from the south duplicated the experience which 
J. Will Harris recites graphically in his reminiscences, as 
they came into contact with Steve Carter and others of 
these dark-skinned noblemen. When Will Harris, a 
Texas boy, was sent to work on the student force, where 
he was expected to take certain incidental directions 
from Steve Carter, a big black “ nigger,” he felt, as he 
records, that the situation was altogether impossible 
and that, education or no education, the relationship 
was intolerable and unthinkable. Yet he, like all the 
rest, came later to respect and honor the character of 
this splendid man. 
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The president, however, had ideals for the Negroes 
which went beyond the employment of selected indi- 
viduals from among them. He was eager to help in 
training and highly equipping leaders from their race. 
One of his glowing ambitions was one day to have a 
Negro annex to the college, located so near that mem- 
bers of the faculty and managerial force could function 
for both the racial groups. He never proposed the move 
which in the sequel has come to grief at both Oberlin 
and Berea, that of admitting the two races on common 
terms in the same classrooms. Dr. McAfee knew his 
Missouri too well for that. 

The annex was to be located on the hillsides and in 
the valley in the northwestern portion of the village, the 
section now largely occupied by Negro residents. With 
this in view, he acquired considerable plots of land from 
time to time, in that section of the town and westward, 
as they became available at favorable prices. These 
passed under the title of the Board of Trustees, as did 
all real property of the institution. 

The stone church now owned and used by the Negroes 
was erected in line with this project. The construction 
was done under auspices of the college, and some stu- 
dent labor went into the building. It was located on a 
plot originally owned by the college. Similar statement 
is to be made of the stone schoolhouse in that locality. 
The plan for the Negro annex died a-borning, as is evi- 
dent. Whether it would have been the glowing success 
which the first president hoped for will never be deter- 
mined. But the incident helps to reveal the scope of 
the original plans for the college. 

Nor was this Negro annex the most impressive fea- 
ture of the broader educational scope which the presi- 
dent visioned. There was to be a children’s department. 
This was not to be incorporated immediately in the 
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campus setup. The methods to be employed and the 
staff required for this feature were so different from 
those of the college proper that a high degree of segre- 
gation was desirable. The site selected was four miles 
distant in the country, to the northwest of Parkville. 
There became available during the early years, and at 
a very favorable price, a 160-acre farm of rolling land, 
owned by a farmer whose name was McCormick. 
Throughout the period when it was owned by the college 
it was designated as the McCormick farm, getting its 
name during this period from the contributor of the 
principal sum required for its purchase, Mrs. Nettie F. 
McCormick, of Chicago. The land was held for many 
years, but was sold by the Trustees after all thought of 
a children’s department had been abandoned. 

This was to be the location of the children’s campus. 
The land was rolling, yet most of it was suitable for 
cultivation or landscaping. It was high above the 
“miasms” of the river valley. And one of the most 
important consideration was that on the land was a 
never-failing spring of good water. When the land was 
acquired it was not designed that this children’s depart- 
ment should be immediately organized. Other needs 
pressed so importunately in connection with the pro- 
gram of the college proper that no move for such an 
expansion was immediately practicable. But the land 
was acquired so that it might be ready when the time 
should come for instituting the children’s department. 
In the meantime the land was farmed, much of the col- 
lege beef cattle and other livestock being fattened there. 
Some of the land was regularly put into wheat or other 
grains, which could be harvested in the summer when 
student labor was available for all-day service. A hired 
farmer with his family was regularly installed as cus- 
todian of the place, the students doing most of the work. 
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In another connection the question was raised as to 
how far the first president, had he survived indefinitely, 
would have adjusted his ideas to the changing social 
conditions in the middle west. With the development 
of the public high school, and the general extension of 
opportunities for secondary education within easy ac- 
cess of homes almost everywhere, would he have agreed 
that the academy, or the preparatory department of the 
institution, should be abandoned? And, with the almost 
universal supply of elementary schools throughout the 
country, would he have abandoned all thought of this 
children’s department? 

Nobody can say positively. But before decision is 
reached as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the course 
which has actually been followed, close scrutiny should 
be given to the theory of education which prevailed 
throughout the early years. While the meager facilities 
for higher education on the American frontier at the 
time were often set forth as emphasizing the demand for 
Park College — for the Park College, as the first presi- 
dent was accustomed to say, “ of a thousand students ” 
— yet the program being worked out was not wholly de- 
termined by this general social condition. It is proper 
to say that it was only incidentally guided by that con- 
sideration. The system of education aimed at had 
perennial value, in and of itself, to be developed and ex- 
panded for its own sake, as a way of life and as a definite 
and significant contribution to American educational 
method, so long as there were young people and an 
American and world society to be served. 

If the president had been asked whether he considered 
it wise for the same individual to remain in one lo- 
cality, under one social regime, for eight, twelve, or even 
fifteen years, during the most formative period of his 
life, it is not certain just what he would have replied. 
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He would probably have said that the answer depends 
upon the system under which that individual lives. The 
conditions at Park were not altogether ideal for such 
long residence. Some of those who remained on the 
campus for seven or eight years, during the period when 
the academy was maintained, have expressed their con- 
viction that such residence was too long —that they 
suffered from the socially narrowing confinement and 
intellectual inbreeding which the system involved. 

The president might have acknowledged the fact, and 
have regretted the cramping influences which the in- 
adequate equipment caused, but it is doubtful if he 
would have agreed to the main thesis, namely, that 
such residence in one locality is necessarily detrimental. 
The virtues of constancy and steady growth in social 
responsibility are quite as essential, he probably would 
have said, as can be any virtues which come of moving 
about from center to center, and from school to school, 
in pursuit of the elusive quality known as intellectual 
breadth. The fact, therefore, that high schools were 
multiplying all about would not have materially altered 
his educational theory or program. So long as student 
applications continued to pour in on him, as they did 
throughout his period of service, often in an avalanche, 
he would have let that be the determining consideration 
in pressing on in his course. He had faith that the pro- 
gram he was developing would continue indefinitely to 
appeal as a way of life, and that numbers of young peo- 
ple would always wish to submit themselves to an edu- 
cational program which takes life whole. Intellectual 
training was not all, in his conception of education, and 
he was confident that numbers of choice spirits would 
always see values in the system proposed, irrespective of 
what stage in scholastic learning they might have 
reached. 
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As regards the children’s department, he manifestly 
had primarily in mind orphans and others deprived of a 
natural home with competent parents. At the time 
there was operating in Bristol, England, a notable or- 
phanage under the leadership of George Miiller. For 
at least a short period this enterprise, and especially Mr. 
Miiller’s method of promoting it, was for the president 
of Park a kind of lodestar. Students who survive from 
that period will recall the almost innumerable references 
he made in his chapel talks and in other public and pri- 
vate statements to “ Miiller, of Bristol, England.” Miil- 
ler’s faith was the charm which he cast over Dr. McAfee 
—his assurance that his enterprise was inspired by 
God, and that God would see that proper provision was 
made for its support. 

Dr. McAfee aspired to the same faith in Park College. 
He always had the assurance that the institution was 
needed; the floods of applications were conclusive of 
that. He was so stout a Calvinist that the conviction 
was inevitable that the project had the blessing of God, 
or would have in so far as he kept it true to the divine 
purposes. His absorbed interest in this orphanage 
across the seas showed that he was thinking of the ap- 
plication of his program of education to the youngest 
as well as to those more mature, to the child as well as 
to the adolescent and the young adult. Inasmuch as 
education was for him essentially a way of life, it was 
entirely logical that it should be applicable at life’s early 
as well as the later stages. 

All this is matter, for the most part, of historical in- 
terest only. Park College has not followed this line of 
development; nor has the American educational system 
generally adopted this theory of education. These in- 
cidents, however, take on a new significance in the light 
of numerous projects nowadays in what is termed “ pro- 
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gressive education,” in which this theory gains a fuller 
recognition than in our conventional system. Park 
College was pioneering and experimenting in this field 
two generations ago. All was under severe limitations 
of lack of equipment and even greater lack of under- 
standing of the aim, but the attempt was being made, 
at any rate. 


AXIT 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 
METHOD 


The textbook was king in Park’s classrooms during 
the early years. The reasons have already been made 
apparent. ‘The faculty were young and they were 
greatly overloaded. A young fellow just out of college 
is not equipped with a barrel of lectures which he can 
dump out upon his classes. When the subject he is 
called upon to teach is one to which he gave only cur- 
sory attention when he was a student, he has to dig to 
keep ahead of his classes, even when they are expected 
to follow the strict routine marked out by the textbook. 

Furthermore, the textbook was supreme almost 
everywhere in colleges at the time. Laboratories were 
yet to come in most of them. Professor Fitch, who was 
graduated from Hamilton in 1886 and came to Park in 
the fall of that year, says that up to his time Hamilton 
taught the sciences from textbooks. The eminent ex- 
perimental scientist, Agassiz, had already had a pro- 
found influence upon the New England colleges by that 
time, and the laboratory method had been at least limit- 
edly adopted in some of them. The Amherst men who 
came to Park in 1881 and in 1884 had acquired at least 
some of their science in laboratories, and they began 
to collect, or themselves to make, a little scientific ap- 
paratus for their courses in Park. In geology and bot- 
any the surrounding hills and woods were too tempting 
to be resisted by the most abject slave to the textbook. 
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So, from the earliest times, classes occasionally roamed 
the hills on geologizing and botanizing expeditions. Our 
class in botany, that of 1889, even went so far afield as 
to visit the Kansas bluffs, far across the river. 

When Dr. Findlay set up his first chemical and bio- 
logical laboratory in Mackay, in the spring of 1893, he 
carried to that building, from the old building on the 
river front, a historic walnut-top form, or counter, which 
had been improvised by W. S. Nelson, who was at Park 
during the years 1881-1884. ‘This was originally the 
“bar” in the old hotel. A lid at one end covered a 
small tank for cooling bottles and jugs of liquor. This 
“counter ” still serves as a teacher’s desk in the geology 
room of the Wakefield Science Hall. From the earliest 
times the classroom in science boasted a hand-turned 
glass disk which generated quite a startling spark of 
electricity by the friction of felt pads pressed against it. 
This “ static machine ” was made by Wimshurt (1832- 
1903) and is still in the physics laboratory. There is 
even tradition to the effect that an early professor 
taught his classes observation by the time-honored de- 
vice of thrusting his second finger into a nauseous com- 
pound, deliciously licking his first finger, and inviting 
members of the class to follow his example. When they 
licked the same finger which had been immersed in the 
revolting mess, he exultantly laughed them to scorn, and 
gave them to understand that they were served right for 
failing closely to observe his movements. 

But all up and down the line the textbook was su- 
preme. An amusing instance of the students’ rebellion 
against any other method is recorded in some corre- 
spondence in the Parkana collection. One of the trus- 
tees writes to another trustee outlining his reeommenda- 
tions in meeting a situation caused by the attempt of one 
or more of the young professors to supplement or sup- 
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plant the textbook by lectures. When the students were 
called up to recite on the lectures, they went lame, and 
when the professors recorded the poor grades thus re- 
sulting, the students raised a row, and some of them got 
suspended for their pains. 

They carried their grievance to the trustees, with the 
resulting correspondence mentioned. The letter makes 
it clear that two of the trustees were of opinion that all 
the suspensions resulting from the student rebellion 
should be annulled, and the culprits put back upon their 
former status. The third trustee, who writes the letter, 
agrees, and states the verdict which he should approve, 
in the following formula: 


“A student must make a certain per cent to maintain 
his standing in his class: this per cent shall be ascer- 
tained by the marks upon the daily recitations upon the 
textbooks.” [The italics are the underscored words in 
the original. ] 

The writer is “not sure that it would be wise to 
forbid the teachers to lecture, but I do not think there 
is any use in their trying to teach in that way. Our stu- 
dents have not the right kind of training to profit from 
that style of instruction, even if it ever pays except in 
professional schools. Instead of forbidding it, therefore, 
I should state explicitly that we are of one mind in re- 
gard to it. That is, we do not approve of that method 
of instruction in Park College under present circum- 
stances. And as our students have not been trained to 
such methods and are not suited to them, we rule out 
the marks on lectures as affecting the standing of the 
students in their classes.” 


The letter runs on at some length in this strain, and 
at the close the writer explains: 


“T have just been eating a fat young goose, and feel 
like one; hence the need of so many i.e.’s. If you can’t 
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read all I have said, strike an average and do as you 
think best, and I will say Amen.” 


Dr. Tibballs was the outstanding devotee of the text- 
book. Many stories of his meticulous regard for its 
ipsissima verba are recorded. Frank Rundus was a 
member of the class of 1889. Dr. Tibballs called on him 
to recite, with this brevity, “ Mr. Rundus, but—”. It 
is no injustice to Rundus to say that his mental opera- 
tions did not embarrass the lightning by their challenge 
to the celerity of its movements; other students have 
also been that way. He was expected to arise in his 
place, and take up the argument of the author of the 
textbook, at the point where the student who had pre- 
ceded him had left off. The new paragraph where he 
was expected to begin was introduced by the word 
“But.” Rundus arose in his place all right, but that was 
as far as he could get, and as Dr. Tibballs would offer 
him no further encouragement except repeated snap- 
ping out of the formula, “ Mr. Rundus, but —”, there 
was naught left for the poor fellow to do but shame- 
facedly to resume his seat and watch the precise pro- 
fessor ostentatiously record a fine, large, round, and 
very black circle on the victim’s grade card. “Mr. 
Rundus, but — ” became a byword among the members 
of the class of 1889. 

The byword Dr. Tibballs gave the class of 1888 re- 
veals the professor’s preciseness, though it does not 
turn directly upon his adherence to the textbook. One 
tingling winter day the class had assembled, and the 
recitation had begun in a crisp winter atmosphere. Car- 
rie Todd, seated between Will Templeton and Walter 
Clark, was called up to recite, leaving a void between 
the two men not within the professor’s observation. 
Which opportunity was seized upon by Walter Clark to 
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give Will Templeton a snappy poke in the ribs. When 
a little later Templeton considered it safe to return the 
poke, he caught Clark at unawares, and the latter, 
seated on the extreme end of the bench, toppled off into 
the aisle immediately in front of the teacher’s stand. 
When Dr. Tibballs looked up from his book he beheld 
one of the most circumspect and dignified members of 
the class sprawling on the floor, looking up at him with 
a surprised and highly apologetic expression on his face. 

Dr. Tibballs grasped the situation at once and dis- 
missed Templeton from the room, giving him plainly 
to understand that he was not to return until an ac- 
ceptable apology had been forthcoming. The incident 
was particularly embarrassing to Templeton because he 
was a senior, had the highest reputation for exemplary 
conduct, and was that year serving as paterfamilias in 
one of the dormitories, as reward for the high esteem 
in which he was held both by students and by those in 
authority. The apology was promptly despatched by 
mail to the professor’s house. Nothing was heard from 
it for two or three days, and the embarrassment and the 
zeros were mounting rapidly in Templeton’s case. 
Finally he mustered the’courage to call upon the pro- 
fessor in his home. - Had the apology been received? 
Oh, yes. Was it satisfactory? Quiteso. Well — might 
the embarrassed student ask why he had not heard to 
that effect? Oh, did he expect a reply? He had not en- 
closed a stamp. The incident passed into the traditions 
of the class of 1888 as “ the Stamp Act.” 

Dr. Tibball’s preciseness and his slavish devotion to 
the textbook were the more impressive since he con- 
ducted several courses, in various subjects, with juniors 
and seniors. But, as has been already remarked, the 
system prevailed thoughout, not only at Park but gener- 
ally among all the colleges of the day. And Park’s 
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curriculum encouraged, if it did not compel, employ- 
ment of this rigid method. 

Like that of most colleges at the time, Park’s curricu- 
lum was classical — only it was more so than most of 
the others. Five years of Latin were required for col- 
lege entrance and two years of Greek. Both languages 
carried on throughout the college course, especially in 
the earliest years, for at least the men. The course for 
women eliminated the classic languages after freshman 
or sophomore year, and their complete course was 
shorter than that for men by one year. For one or two 
classes, indeed, as an experiment, it was reduced from 
the male standard by two years. Miss Margaret Best, 
1888, was, I think, the first woman who chose and con- 
sistently pursued the full four-year course. The shorter 
course for women was maintained throughout the 
1890’s, but with the class of 1901 was permanently 
abandoned. 

College training for women was still much of an in- 
novation when Park was founded, though Dr. McAfee’s 
educational work from the beginning, in the fall of 1859, 
had been throughout in coeducational institutions. 
While it was considered desirable by the school of edu- 
cators to which he belonged for men and women to 
study together and meet in the same classrooms, it was 
not deemed essential or desirable that women should 
follow so stiff a course, nor devote themselves so con- 
sistently to the classics and mathematics. 

For the most part, the women finished their mathe- 
matics with geometry, while the men’s course included 
required work through trigonometry, navigation and 
surveying, as one course was called, and both differential 
and integral calculus. By the later 1880’s both Latin 
and Greek, and also mathematics, had been almost com- 
pletely dropped from the senior year, and attention was 
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then devoted to philosophy and the advanced sciences. 
Down to the time when classroom work began in Mac- 
kay, there was almost no laboratory work in the sci- 
ences, except simple experiments and demonstrations 
in illustration of the textbook lesson of the day. Such 
demonstrations were usually conducted by the professor 
in charge, with only casual assistance from students, 
while the class as a whole looked on, ready to titter if 
not to jeer when the experiment went wrong, as experi- 
ments often have a way of doing. 

Even during the 1880’s considerable practical work 
was done in geology and botany, though it was strictly 
supplementary to the textbook drill. The members of 
the class of 1889 collected varieties of native woods, 
sawed, polished, and some of them partially varnished, 
according to specification. And we also presented as a 
feature of the specified course a collection of geological 
specimens. The work in zoology, however, was entirely 
textbook drill. Biology, as differentiated from botany 
and zoology, was yet to come. 

Most of the above statements apply only to the 
scholastic curriculum, which was but a feature of the 
educational system in the earliest days, as the following 
chapter will make clear. As the scholastic features 
became more important in the general scheme, the cur- 
riculum was steadily broadened, a greater variety of 
courses was introduced, and the classroom work, especi- 
ally in the sciences, became more practical, or at least 
more experimental. By the close of the period with 
which we deal, laboratories had been built up, modern 
languages had been introduced, and the reduction of the 
emphasis upon mathematics and the classical languages 
was marked all down the line. Several general courses 
had been introduced even into the academy, and a 
still greater variety distinguished the college years. 


ee 
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German was first taught, as a sort of volunteer exercise, 
during the year 1891-1892, when Professor A. S. 
Cooley, that year a graduate of Amherst, joined the 
Park faculty for one year. German became an estab- 
lished feature of the college course shortly after the com- 
ing of Professor Burt from Hamilton in 1895. French 
followed a little later. Spanish did not find a place 
until after the period with which we deal. 

Features of the earliest system which relieved the 
rigidity of the curricular discipline will be explained in 
the chapter now following. 


XXAITI 
EXTRACURRICULAR EDUCATION 


Voluntary student activities were dealt with in an 
early chapter of this volume. They had educational 
value, and their significance was reckoned on that basis. 
There was much other activity, not prescribed in the 
classroom regimen, which should be rated educational. 
Indeed, nothing worth doing at all was excluded from 
this category. 

This was particularly true in the reckoning of the first 
president. He was educator in every fiber of his being, 
and every waking hour was devoted to the educational 
process. He thought of every activity in educational 
terms, laughter and sport and a general good time in- 
cluded. Music was a prime educational feature, and so 
was manual labor. A few chapters back we noted his 
homily on self-dependence and social usefulness, ad- 
dressed to a group of boys apropos of their employment 
at the moment in cutting seed potatoes. Jennie Mc- 
Millen (McLaughlin), 1883, tells in her reminiscences 
of an occasion when she and Jessie Bell (Holt), 1880, 
were returning from a walk, and the president fell in 
with them. Before they reached the dormitory he had 
taught them a poem which was at the moment running 
through his head. She remembers it sufficiently well, 
after a lapse of almost sixty years, to quote one of the 
stanzas. 

One day when Colonel Park was paying the college a 
visit, he and the president were out on the hills which 
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were later to become the college campus, doing some 
measuring and planning for the development of the 
area. ‘They took me along to carry one end of the 
measuring line, and to run errands, When they reached 
a point about halfway between what are now the sites of 
the Graham-Tyler Chapel and the Alumni Building, 
they sat down on a log for a protracted confabulation. 
Thus released from pressing duties, I produced from my 
pockets a luscious peach, which I had acquired by some 
means sufficiently legitimate to permit the free display 
of my possession, and proceeded to devour it. As Iwas 
finishing they asked me what I proposed to do with the 
seed. When I confessed to having no earth-shaking 
plans in contemplation for its disposal, they suggested 
that I plant it then and there; which, of course, I did. 
As I thought the matter over I considered the idea not 
half bad, since I was conscious of the fact — which they 
did not know — that within a few steps from where we 
were there was the mouth of a cave concealed in the 
brush, where a group of us boys held rendezvous and 
played Indian. The prospect of an ample supply of 
peaches so close by impressed me as a rather nifty idea. 
I was not disturbed by the consciousness that by the 
time the tree might be in bearing I would be of an age no 
longer to revel in Indian raids and encampments. 
With two such mentors I took quite a course of in- 
struction in horticulture. I was quite prepared for the 
chance that the seedling would turn out to be something 
different from the parent. But it would be a peach, and 
there was always the chance that it might be a variety 
worth developing. As a distinguished horticulturist in 
his time, Colonel Park had produced several of his new 
varieties of fruit by taking his chances with seedlings. 
An apple of which he was proud was the “ Lauver,” a 
large, deep-red winter fruit, a seedling from the apple 
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which he named the “ Nonesuch,” but which was known 
in Kentucky, where it originated, as the “ McAfee-red,” 
probably named for one of Dr. McAfee’s ancestors. 
Still another of Colonel Park’s new apples he called the 
“Ella Park,” for his daughter. It was, I think, a seed- 
ling from the “ Ben Davis,” and was, as I recall, smaller 
and more tart than the parent. Both my instructors 
were probably familiar with the career of “ Johnny 
Appleseed,” a picturesque character of the early part of 
their own or of the preceding generation, who traveled 
over the then American frontier, the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, planting apple seeds, and retrac- 
ing his route again and again to look after his former 
plantings. 

But my peach tree, alas! came to grief, for, long 
before it was ready to bear fruit, the noble terraces 
which now grace that locality began to take form and 
the whole area was plowed and scraped. ‘The event 
outran the faith even of the ambitious planners who 
gave me my lesson in fruit culture. 

Here and there over the hills surrounding Parkville 
may be found an occasional red-granite boulder, an 
utterly foreign element in the geological structure of the 
region, where the formation is all limestone of varying 
quality. No one was ever out with the president when 
one of these exotic stones was encountered who was not 
called upon to listen to a lecture on the last great ice age, 
dated by geologists some fifteen to twenty-five thousand 
years ago. These maverick stones he called Lake Su- 
perior rock, and he would tell how they had been carried 
by the slow-moving ice sheet which covered all the 
northern portion of the United States to a depth of per- 
haps hundreds of feet and how, with the melting of 
the ice, as the earth tipped at an increasing angle in 
the order of the precession of the equinoxes, warming 
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the areas now called the temperate zones, these stones, 
torn ages before from their native cliffs in the region 
of the Great Lakes, had been dropped where they now 
lie. The terminal moraine of the great ice sheet runs 
through southern Missouri and northern Arkansas, on 
its way eastward into Kentucky and Tennessee. You 
had to take the whole lecture once the red-granite boul- 
der was cited. 

But the president’s deepest interest in geology was 
highly practical. One day an expert chanced along, and 
informed him that the ledge of rock which projects 
toward the railroad station from under the hill on which 
the old Park cottage still stands would, with proper 
crushing, turn out to be a high grade of Portland ce- 
ment. He was elated, and detailed in more than one 
chapel talk what that would mean in the construction of 
the many buildings which were eventually to crown the 
surrounding hills. The era of reénforced concrete con- 
struction was just then dawning, and his imagination 
pictured what has later come to pass, though that 
particular ledge of rock has never been “ developed.” 

On another occasion someone, who seemed to know 
what he was talking about, declared that there were 
profitable coal veins running beneath the campus and 
the surrounding region. This aroused the president’s 
imagination for other flights. With the wood supply 
rapidly vanishing, and coal expensive when shipped in 
over the railroad, an inexhaustible supply of fuel to be 
had for the digging was a thrilling reassurance for the 
future. Whether the coal is actually there is yet to be 
determined. 

The function of the work department in his concep- 
_ tion of the educational scheme has been dealt with in the 
first volume of our series, and must get additional at- 
tention toward the close of this volume. Its importance 
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as an educational factor in his scheme of things can 
scarcely be exaggerated. In an important sense he 
thought of it as the laboratory for the scientific culture 
scheduled in the curriculum. He nearly bowled over the 
professor of chemistry one day by suggesting to him 
that he could find no better laboratory for his work than 
in the college laundry. I am afraid that the concept of 
“pure science” to which so many of the scholastic 
educationists are now devoted would not have appealed 
strongly to him. Science, the stiffer and more thorough- 
going the better, attracted him for its practical value. 
It was going to enrich and widen and deepen the proc- 
esses of living. ‘That was always where it got in its best 
work for him. 

Many have wondered how it could be that one so 
eminently practical in all his educational conceptions 
should be so ardent a classicist. The eminence of Latin 
and Greek and mathematics in the Park curriculum of 
the early days was quite to his mind, and of his contriv- 
ing. It has seemed to some an evidence of his search for 
an antidote, a sort of anodyne for the rigors of the 
eminently practical turn which he otherwise gave the 
educational process. Study of the classics was an escape 
mechanism, a reaction from an extreme in the opposite 
direction. Such is a misreading of his thought. For 
him classical culture carried with it a pronounced prac- 
tical value. The conception came directly out of his 
personal experience. The classics had been the symbol 
and instrument of his own liberation and expansion of 
life. 

After returning from a hard day’s work as a youth on 
his father’s farm, and building up his hickory-bark fire 
on the open hearth, he lay down before the fire to read of 
the exploits of Themistocles and Aristides, the excesses 
of Alcibiades, and the sage counsels of Socrates, and 
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became conscious of an expansiveness of life which his 
former horizons had not revealed to him. The intel- 
lectual discipline which these courses of study had given 
him in college was an element in his mental and physical 
structure. 

And the significance of the classics struck even deeper 
still. Professor Fitch, teacher of Greek at Park in the 
middle 1880’s, remembers a remark which the president 
once made to him “to the effect that this study was 
closely related to the enjoyment of the Christian life. 
It was just one remark without elaboration. Perhaps 
he had in mind the obverse of that which is often said 
by way of criticism, that the classics induce docility and 
deference.” One of the points at which this zealot for 
the classics strained his Calvinistic theology in the in- 
terests of human good will was when he insisted that he 
expected to meet Socrates in heaven, and spend a mil- 
lennium or two going over with him some of the sterner 
problems of human relationship which had been baffling 
to him and on which he was sure of the old pagan sage’s 
wisdom. Pagan though he was, there was a place for 
the grand old man in the Christian heaven which this 
devotee of Socratic wisdom had visualized. 

The whole of the life on the campus was of educa- 
tional significance — that is the point. We have noted 
the testimony of competent observers that these mem- 
bers of the early Park community were serious students 
of books, that they were of high intellectual grade, and 
that the courses which they followed in the classroom 
were scholastically rigorous. But the final tests were 
not scholastic, and the classrooms did not supply the 
complete or even the dominant pattern in the educa- 
tional scheme. We have noted that the determinative 
question put to the applicant was not, “ How much do 
you know? ” nor, “ How much knowledge can you cram 
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into your head?” It was rather, “ How seriously do 
you take life? ” and, “ How determined is your purpose 
to prepare for a life of usefulness? ” 

Scholastic standards need not be sacrificed under that 
system, though it is undoubtedly true that individuals 
secured diplomas at Park who were not scholarly 
“sharks.” Nor need faculty or any functionary of the 
institution tolerate sloppy work. The contrary was, in 
the main, true at Park. The demands upon the student 
were rigorous. What the first president called a namby- 
pamby got short shrift. The tests were all the more 
exacting in that they included standards of character 
as well as excellence in scholarship; that they demanded 
willingness to take hold with the hands where the sur- 
faces were often rough and conducive to calluses; that 
adaptability to delicate and exacting social situations 
determined the individual’s status in the educational 
program, often even more importunately than his ability 
to rattle off the formulas of abstract learning. 

The conscious aim, however imperfectly it may have 
been carried through, was to learn the art of living by 
living; to prepare for a competent life by a program on 
the campus in which all the normal tests of competency 
were applied day in and day out. This educational ideal 
can be expressed even under raw and uncouth condi- 
tions. Some of its tests are the more severe because 
such conditions must be met. The life at Park cannot 
be intelligently interpreted without applying this con- 
ception of education in appraising all its elements, its 
crabbedness and its exuberance, its barrenness and its 
fecundity, its deprivations and its laughter and hearti- 
ness, its limitations of equipment and its comprehen- 
siveness of life purpose. 


PART IV 
THE SUM OF THE MATTER 


AXIV 
COLLEGE TRADITION 


A college without traditions isn’t fit for anybody to 
go to. Students and faculty in a new institution have 
large compensation for their apparent lack, in that they 
are themselves the makers of tradition. They set the 
pace and mark out the goals. This demands more 
courage than following after, and the perils of doing a 
poor job are much greater. A college with flimsy ideals 
and inconsequential aims is in a bad state, indeed. In 
such a case it is sometimes easier to begin all over again, 
and begin right, than to try to patch up an original 
cheap and shoddy piece of work. 

The tendency to establish traditions is universal 
among educational institutions, and is irresistible. The 
only question to be considered is of what kind these 
traditions shall be. Even the department-store scheme 
of education, which the state universities inevitably 
tend to embody, is no exception to this rule. Our state 
universities, each one of them under obligation to please 
all the people of its state all the time, nevertheless take 
on a distinctive character; and each gains the reputation 
of being its unique self, after a few decades of history 
have been accumulated. The population of each state 
is itself unique, with all our national homogeneity, and 
what each of them wants most in its university is dif- 
ferent from what all the people of some other state may 
want. The public educational system of Wisconsin, for 
example, is agriculturally minded, and attains supe- 
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riority in certain lines of chemistry which eastern uni- 
versities in industrial and manufacturing states cannot 
match; nor do they seek to match it. The University 
of Oklahoma, whose state is floating on a subterranean 
sea of oil, is much more geologically minded than are the 
public institutions of New Jersey, where coastal sand 
dunes and rock-ribbed, verdured hills make up the land- 
scape. 

Definitive tradition is doubly important in the case 
of the small college. Only so can such a college establish 
its right to be, and only as that tradition proves to be 
perennially vital has the institution any justification for 
continuing to survive. What is imperiling the existence 
of many a small college, more than lack of endowment 
and equipment, more even than a mediocre and over- 
loaded faculty, is the assumed necessity to entice into 
the student enrollment every accessible young thing 
who entertains the fleeting notion that a college educa- 
tion might prove to be a becoming decoration for his or 
her person. Students who go toa particular college not 
because it is the kind of college it is and because they 
want what it has to supply, are a questionable asset to 
any institution. ‘They would better stay at home, 
letting the college enrollment suffer as it may by their 
absence. 

The importance of establishing a tradition which shall 
have an unfailing pull, and the equal importance of 
maintaining that tradition against seductions in dif- 
ferent directions, is matter particularly for later chap- 
ters. For the moment the fact may be accepted as 
established. A worthy tradition ripens with the years. 
A cheap tradition cannot stand the tests of time. As 
has been already remarked, the discovery of the es- 
sential inconsequence of a tradition with which an in- 
stitution starts sometimes justifies abandoning a par- 
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ticular foundation, to begin all over again. And it is 
equally true that an institution which deliberately or 
through carelessness abandons its traditions usually 
sets itself so hopelessly adrift that climbing aboard is 
like setting out to sea in a ship without compass or 
rudder. 

It was stated above that a worthy tradition ripens 
with the years. Happily we have a thrilling illustration 
in the oldest of our American educational institutions. 
Some wag has declared that you can tell a Harvard man 
as far as you can see him, but you can’t tell him much. 
No truly educated man will be a coxcomb or a prig, to 
be sure, but Harvard men have no reason to be ashamed 
of the distinctive mark which the true Harvard tradition 
stamps upon them. The Latin brevity “ Veritas ” is the 
symbol on Harvard’s official seal, and no Harvard man 
is permitted to overlook it. On occasions like the recent 
tercentenary celebration, when Alumni and students 
take account of their academic stock, no speaker fails 
to play upon the word. It is a worthy ideal, vital for 
all time, and never growing flimsy unless there is open 
disloyalty to it. 

And that talisman has wrought wonders through 
Harvard’s three hundred years of history. Harvard is 
the emblem of academic aristocracy in America, and is 
at the same time the foster mother of democratic ideals 
and liberal learning. Without a jar the university 
places in the same office, in immediate succession, a 
Lawrence Lowell, the very embodiment of New Eng- 
land silk-stocking Brahmanism, after Charles W. Eliot, 
the most daring academic liberal in American scholastic 
tradition; and after the cautious Lowell it installs the 
ready and outspeaking Conant. It can hold in office 
the greatest university president this country has pro- 
duced, by common consent so denominated, Charles W. 
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Eliot, and in the same administration one whom many 
reckon the greatest college dean in American history, 
Dean Briggs. True greatness begets greatness. Har- 
vard can breed such administrators as President Eliot, 
than whom none had more clean-cut convictions of his 
own but who assembled a faculty of as rich and varied a 
culture as has been brought together in one place on our 
soil. It is related that on one occasion Dr. Eliot sub- 
mitted to his faculty a proposition on which he person- 
ally took an emphatic stand. He was vigorously op- 
posed by some of the younger, subordinate men on the 
teaching force. At the next annual meeting of the uni- 
versity overseers, President Eliot recommended for ad- 
vancement in their departments some of the very men 
who had so stoutly opposed him. 

Though Dr. Eliot was himself a chemist, he built up 
the most brilliant faculty in philosophy which has ever 
been assembled in this country, one which could put in 
the closest personal fellowship two such contradictory 
thinkers as William James and Josiah Royce. Truth 
is a cosmopolis, and Harvard is cosmopolitan, though it 
is the headquarters of New England Brahmanism. 
There are outstanding Negro and Jewish leaders who 
boast their Harvard degrees, and the enrollment is now 
including names ending in ski and ello, as well as pro- 
viding a rendezvous for an unending succession of Low- 
ells and Cabots and Lodges and Adamses and Roose- 
velts. 

On Park’s official seal are inscribed the words, “ Fides 
et Labor.” 'This does not mean that every loyal Park 
man must swallow straight the Calvinistic theology, and 
between gulps rush out to the potato field with a fork 
over his shoulder to dig the spuds for the next meal at 
the college commons, or seize pick and shovel and dig a 
ditch for a gas main through the clay and rock of the 
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college campus. It does intimate that the true son and 
daughter of Park will form a life purpose which shall 
project itself into the realms of the unseen and un- 
attained, where only faith can carry him or her, and 
that none shall be daunted by the hard work demanded 
for the achievement of that purpose. Faith also em- 
bodies a largeness which transcends the capacity of one 
faltering will and one feeble might. The purpose it 
inspires must be conceived as a social reality, an end too 
large and grand for the petty devices of a single worker. 
He who labors for this large result must learn and prac- 
tice the high designs of codperation, the linking of will 
with other wills, bent upon contributing each his share 
in the common achievement. 

So translated, Park’s “Fides et Labor” presents an 
ideal and embodies a tradition which no shifts or ero- 
sions of time can imperil, which is as vital to-day as it 
ever was, and which will be as vital in millenniums to 
come as it has been in the years gone by. Methods of 
work, styles in conduct, emphases of theology, ideolo- 
gies in statecraft and in social organization — all these 
may shift and turn, burst into being and evaporate into 
vacuum, but the demand for faith and labor on the part 
of the truly educated man or woman will go on in a confi- 
dence and importunity and serenity which shifting 
social factors will only accentuate. Whatever Park 
College shall become and through whatever vicissitudes 
it may pass — whether it grows large or remains small, 
whether it attains riches or remains the poor boy’s and 
girl’s hope — it will always keep a worthy place on the 
American educational map and in the American social 
economy so long as it remains true to that tradition. 

The early years did valiant service in establishing and 
confirming this tradition. The early students walked 
and worked by faith. They looked on a bare hillside 
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and visioned a college which was not there, and then 
they set to work with their own hands to produce what 
they had visioned. The same capacity, both for vision 
and for hard work, was revealed in their choice of a 
life mission. Most of them tackled hard jobs, many 
of them going to the ends of the earth in the quest. 
They attempted what had never before been achieved, 
and some of them succeeded. ‘Those who failed did not 
lack the courage of having tried. If there is anything in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s aphorism that it is not men’s 
business to succeed but to fail as gracefully as possible, 
even those who fell short of the realization of their initial 
vision manifested the grace which Stevenson lauds. 
Those who see far and see large are likely to attempt 
more than can be immediately achieved. Yet there is 
a peculiar glory in having tried. 

The early years did not produce a high average of 
fame among the graduates, but the average of those 
who made heroic attempts was large. An alumnus 
wrote the other day of a visit to a region where pioneer 
conditions still prevailed, and where he had found at 
work one of his associates on the Park campus whose 
scholarship was never high and whose struggles with 
book learning had forced him into the membership of 
more than one class before he obtained his diploma, but 
who has been an unfailing power in human service and 
has put a unique touch and flavor into his labors. First, 
on the deserts of the southwest where the Indian still 
wanders, he did a full day’s work in substantial human 
ministry, and now, in the northwest, he is laying founda- 
tions of character among the volatile population of 
new country. The pioneering impulse, with which the 
Park enterprise was instinct at the start, was never 
submerged. The great majority of the early graduates 
went pioneering in some direction, in some zone of en- 
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deavor. The conventional, the stereotyped, the easy- 
going way did not appeal to them. Most of them 
wanted to do something different, and were especially 
attracted to the difficult task. 

A test of their devotion to what the institution stood 
for was their loyalty to the college, and the sentiments 
of devotion which they carried through later years. 
Instances have already been cited of the power of the 
community to grip many a newcomer. One and another 
from the earliest years, when the rigors of the life were 
very severe, testify that they would have got out and 
away if they had had the chance, and then something 
gripped them and they were held in spite of themselves. 
‘This devotion has expressed itself in phenomenal 
Alumni loyalty. Few institutions have had an Alumni 
of comparable sentimental attachment. ‘The college 
was more than a resort for the acquisition of knowledge. 
It was, as Dr. Coffey pointed out in the quotation fre- 
quently referred to, the home of most of the students. 
There was for the time a complete detachment from 
other ties elsewhere, and a corresponding completeness 
of attachment to the associations on the campus. 

This was not invariable, however, and in at least a 
few cases the ties did not continue to bind. One of the 
early Alumni once remarked, in looking back after a 
few years out of college, “ Some of those people I hate, 
always did hate, and always will hate.” Out of the 
same class there came another who has severed all ties 
with the college in subsequent years. His whereabouts 
have been known, and much mail from the college and 
the Alumni Association has gone to him, but of its re- 
ceipt he has never revealed the slightest sign, except that 
the postman has not returned the letters unopened. 

It is not enough to dismiss such instances as freaks 
inevitable and unavoidable under the law of averages. 
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There have been incidental and sometimes more im- 
portant defects in the system at Park which no one can 
properly excuse. But the prevailing tendency is un- 
mistakable, and the degree of unanimity in devotion to 
the institution’s ideals bears conclusive testimony to the 
soundness of the system as a whole. Bessie Chambers 
(Smith), 1901, expresses a sentiment which appears 
again and again in letters of reminiscence in the Parkana 
collection. After more than thirty years of residence 
and service in a foreign country, and after rearing a 
family of her own, all of whom are now out in service 
somewhere, she writes: 


“We students did not realize what a real family we 
were, but many of us give thanks for that common shar- 
ing in work and play. Unconsciously there was woven 
into our very being that which made each one a vital 
part of the school. When I began teaching in the fall 
of 1901, a companion teacher, graduate of a state uni- 
versity and daughter of a Presbyterian minister, said: 
‘T cannot understand your attitude toward your college. 
You always speak of your Alma Mater as if you still 
belonged there. Your college must have meant more to 
you than mine did to me, and it did, for the very name 
still brings a thrill, and I am always interested in her 
interests.” 


Such attachment goes farther and sinks deeper than 
sentiment. It indicates a sharing of ideals and pur- 
poses, and if the motto on the college seal can be as- 
signed the large values which we have sought to trans- 
late from the terms, it proves an adequate phrase for 
the expression of that ideal of life and service which 
gripped the consciousness and has guided the conduct 
through subsequent life of so dominating a proportion of 
the early students. Faith and labor have been a twin 
lodestar. 


XAV 
TRADITION AND PROGRESS 


The proper function of tradition is to give secure and 
accurate form to ideals. The proper function of ideals 
is to lead on, ever on. To allow tradition to become a 
shackle, to permit it to become a form of bondage, is, 
therefore, to prostitute it to entirely improper uses. 
And that very thing has been done so often that the very 
word is in disrepute. Traditions have too commonly 
been allowed to become ossified, stereotyped, rigid, in- 
flexible. They have been made the implements by 
which an institution is shackled to its past. Form has 
been mistaken for substance. The way the fathers did 
it has loomed so large in the narrowed vision of their 
successors that what the fathers did has been lost to 
view. The meat in the nut has been allowed to shrivel 
and decay, while the shell has been preserved with 
meticulous care, solicitude sometimes taking the form of 
idolatry. 

Any college which such a calamity has befallen is in 
asad plight. Sometimes it results from sheer perversity, 
or blindness, or incapacity on the part of those who suc- 
ceed to an inheritance, and sometimes it results from the 
essential inadequacy of the tradition itself. The peanut 
is just a peanut. A peanut soul is incapable of either 
the vision or the vigor needed to scale the celestial 
heights. For one of these two reasons colleges some- 
times perish. They are not fit to survive in the first 
place, or the original pearls fell among swine only to be 
trampled underfoot. 
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There is a vitality in the traditions of Park College 
which neglect or lack of vision is never likely wholly to 
suppress. ‘They will burst forth somehow, somewhere, 
whatever may be the fleeting incidents of time and 
place. And there is repeated emphasis laid by the old- 
timers, who lived through the days when these tradi- 
tions were forming, upon the importunate need of these 
ideals in the life of to-day, and in the shaping of to-day’s 
educational program. Though we are here dealing only 
with history, and with the interpretation of events long 
past, the bearing of some of these facts and events on 
the issues of to-day is unescapable. 

It is important, therefore, that the reader shall be led 
to see the substance above and beyond and behind the 
forms of the early years. The rough, raw conditions of 
frontier life may obscure this substance from some ob- 
servers. Formularies of theology no longer tenable may 
be delusive on two accounts: they may lead some to 
futile demands for their retention at any cost; they may 
lead others, who discard them, to cast aside as of no 
value the substance back of them, which had a vitality 
quite independent of the ephemeral form in which they 
were expressed. 

The two distinctive marks of Park College as it was 
initially conceived, which persisted throughout the pe- 
riod which we are reviewing, were, first, it is a college 
where the students all work as well as study; and, sec- 
ond, it is a religious college. In the bare statement 
neither of these is very distinctive; nor do the two com- 
bined establish the uniqueness of the institution, a 
uniqueness which all the students of the early days felt 
and which the public at least vaguely sensed. Park 
College students worked under a certain program; they 
worked in a certain attitude of mind and to a purpose 
which helped to give the institution its sui generis char- 
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acter. Similarly, this was not simply another of the so- 
called Christian colleges — not another mill to turn out 
ministers and their wives for a particular denomination. 
There have been and are a lot of these; to be religious 
only in that sense stamps a college with no particular 
significance, nor gives its tradition unique value or vi- 
tality. 

To evaluate these characteristics, therefore, it is nec- 
essary to look past the forms in which either of them at 
any particular moment has been expressed. We must 
find the meat in the nut, without regard to the character 
of the shell. This we have attempted to do in some 
fashion throughout the discussion in both the present 
volume and the preceding volume of this series. In 
summing up the discussion, however, it is desirable to 
get at this substance in the most concentrated form 
possible, and especially in respect of these two charac- 
teristics by which Park College has been perennially 
known. 

There are several characteristics of the work feature 
at Park which sharply distinguish it from the conven- 
tional self-help provisions in practically all colleges and 
universities to-day. In every one of them a greater or 
smaller number of students are “ working their way _ 
through.” And the public evaluation of the process is 
still so high that it is almost everywhere an asset to the 
aspiring politician, to the go-getting young business 
executive, even to the aspirant to social and cultural 
eminence, to have it said of him that “he worked his 
way through college.” Yet, though these evaluations 
still prevail among the American public, there is scarcely 
an American college or university where the manage- 
ment would not jump at the chance to wipe the slate 
clean of the whole system of self-help, get rid of “ work- 
ing ” students, turn away applicants who must be ever- 
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lastingly asking what jobs can be had to eke out the 
subsistence funds provided by the home folks. This 
matter of subsistence is a determining consideration in 
practically every college or university in the land, but a 
consideration which is finally up to the individual appli- 
cant, and which he must find some means of disposing 
of before he is eligible to be considered for admission as 
a student. 

The clamor of college administrations for scholar- 
ships for the aid of “ worthy ” students, and the elabo- 
rate system for the supply of such scholarship aid which 
most institutions are building up, are not a constructive 
and permanent solution of this problem of student sub- 
sistence, but rather an evasion, a makeshift. And the 
power which the system is lodging in the hands of 
notionate college admission and other administrative 
officers to play favorites among applicants, to hold the 
individual student in leash throughout his course, to 
keep the bootlicker licking, to cultivate among the pro- 
spective leaders of society aptitudes in pull, skill in 
currying favor among the powers that be, and all the sly 
arts of the shifty gentry —all these tendencies are 
properly giving grave concern to educators who can rise 
above the petty practices of the system and see its total 
effects. 

Not only is the individual scholarship system thus 
throwing a seductive and dangerous power to exercise 
favoritism into the hands of educational administrative 
officers, and robbing the aided students of the independ- 
ence and self-respect which the capable American 
leader should never lose, but it is by the same token 
tending to turn the same administrative officer, in his 
turn, into a toady to the students who can walk up with- 
out demur to the treasurer’s wicket window and plank 
down the paternal dollars in any amount which the ad- 
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ministration may set as the standard subsistence fee. 
Not less inevitably the system is cultivating in the dis- 
position of the young person so favored with home re- 
sources a cockiness which he will by no means abandon 
when he assumes leadership outside the college confines. 
One conclusive discovery of his college experience is 
that money talks. For the time it is dad’s money which 
does the talking, but he has a pull with dad, and what’s 
dad’s will eventually be his own, to be used in the com- 
munity at large with the effect which it produces in his 
undergraduate experience. 

To be sure, all this is only tendency. Every college 
administrator immersed in the system will protest his 
own probity, and will assert the relative or complete 
freedom of his own college community from these arti- 
ficial social distinctions which money lamentably draws 
in society at large. He will list the names of the “ work- 
ing” students in his school who rank high in the 
Y.M.C.A., in social organizations, on athletic teams, 
and, of course, in scholarship. ‘These administrators 
are usually stout in their defence of the system against 
the evils which lie embedded in its very structure, while, 
in the confidential moments of practically every one of 
them, there will come out a deep yearning to be rid of 
the whole business. Fiddling around with impecunious, 
“ working ” students is at best a necessary evil. 

Only a tyro would advance a ready formula for the 
solution of this problem which baffles many wise and 
conscientious educators. Nor will the hardiest special 
pleader maintain that Park College or any other insti- 
tution has conclusively met the issue of student subsist- 
ence. But there will be many a student of the early 
days at Park who will rise up to say that there were 
promising elements in that system which educators have 
generally overlooked. The question now so pointedly 
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and universally put to the student in determining his 
admissibility to college was never made determinative 
in dealing with applicants at Park. It was genuinely 
true that students were not turned away for their lack 
of money. As we have seen, also, students were not 
turned away for their lack of previous achievement in 
scholarship. They were classified after they arrived. 
The ideal of a useful life was supreme, and the academic 
and administrative system was subservient to that ideal. 
The student was asked: Have you purpose? Do you 
want equipment for useful living at the highest possible 
efficiency? Those questions were final; all others were 
secondary. This attitude was a feature of Park’s living 
tradition, and the college lived up to its ideal through all 
the limitations and crudities, and the desperate need 
of money to keep the institution going. 

We approach this matter later from a different angle. 
It is to the point here to note that the tendency in con- 
ventional educational circles has been so heedlessly for 
individuation, that essential integrating processes, the 
weaving of the social fabric, the inculcation of senti- 
ments and practices of codperation, have been largely 
submerged. So reckless has been this tendency that a 
considerable emphasis of what is now known as progres- 
sive education is designed to restore the ideal we have 
been discussing, and redirect education towards objec- 
tives which were foremost in the system developing at 
Park in the early days. In that regime the principle 
worked to the effect of creating a community spirit, and 
a sense of social solidarity and obligation, which is a dis- 
tinct phenomenon of this history. We are justified in 
setting it forth as a prime element in the Park tradition. 

In the case of the other of the outstanding features of 
the Park tradition, namely, its devotion to religion, a 
different remark is to be made. Throughout the period 
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with which we are dealing religion was interesting and 
important; it took a large place in the thinking of the 
college community and was esteemed one of the fore- 
most elements in education. But, as we have also 
pointed out, it manifested that “ continuous, progressive 
change” which is essential to living organisms, and 
which is the ineffaceable mark of the living order of 
things. There may have been retardations in the de- 
velopment of the religious sense and of religious pro- 
grams at Park, justifying the regrets and criticisms of 
some participating in the process, as well as of observers. 
But religion was, at any rate, kept alive; it was always 
interesting and important enough to rank as a major 
concern of the community. 

General American educational tendencies have since 
revealed divided counsels among educators at this point. 
On the one hand, in perhaps most institutions, religion 
has been thrust to one side, either as of minor concern 
or as the business of some other agency of the commu- 
nity, until many student bodies may scarcely be said to 
have any religious concerns, or to be concerned about 
cultivating the bent of mind which religion is designed 
to produce. On the other hand, other institutions tena- 
ciously preserve old forms, and slavishly commit them- 
selves and their educational regimen to such decadent 
and outworn ideas, under the guise of religion, that re- 
ligion and religious exercises are perpetual and immiti- 
gable boredom to their students. 

Here again, I think, we are justified in pointing 
out the soundness of the religious system in Park’s 
early history. Through the “continuous, progressive 
change ” which has been pointed out, and through com- 
mitting the program in its very structure to religion, re- 
ligion was and remained central in the scheme of things. 

We are assuming that religion is worth while, that it 
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should have an outstanding place in the educational and 
social program of the community. Educators generally 
are now recognizing this. They are acknowledging the 
serious effects of neglect and carelessness in the pro- 
gramming of education at this point. Most of them 
scorn the preservation of a form for the form’s sake, 
devotion to tradition simply because it is tradition. And 
this scorn is rightly vented against educational adminis- 
trators, both by the enlightened public and by the ad- 
ministrators’ own students, who slavishly perpetuate 
lifeless religious exercises in the college program. The 
very fact that this scorn has rolled up to its present vol- 
ume, and takes the virulent form which it often does in 
the so-called tradition-bound colleges, is emphatic dem- 
onstration of the soundness of ideals which keep religion 
vigorous and vital under any demands of change or re- 
adjustment in its expression. 

Those tendencies in education are sound that discard 
dead and decaying rubbish which bears the religious 
label. Better to do what some institutions have done, 
embalm religion and lay it away as a more or less sacred 
relic in the museum, than to continue to parade ghastly 
skeletons or poor, withered antiquities through the 
campus regimen and demand of the students that they 
fulfill their “ religious duties ” by rendering forced hom- 
age to these revolting remains. Religion is naught, and 
less than naught, if it is not a vital force in the college 
community, and an element of primary importance in 
the educational scheme, all the time recognized as such 
by the students and gladly accepted by them as such. 

Park’s tradition is sound at this point. Its practice 
may have been deficient at times and under some condi- 
tions, but the ideal is true and worthy of the eminent 
position it was accorded in the Park system. In its final 
and most comprehensive aspects, here is the spring of 
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that cultivation of purposefulness which has been 
throughout the years the shining mark of the Park train- 
ing. Without the development of this sense of purpose 
in life, a purpose so large as to draft the mightiest and 
farthest-reaching forces of human experience in its ful- 
fillment, what is education worth? If education does not 
“ draw out ” the best and highest and noblest capacities 
of the “ educated,” education is a cheap and flimsy affair. 


XXAXVI 
HEAD, HAND, AND HEART 


This formula of threefold culture did not particularly 
appeal to the first president as the embodiment of the 
ideal of Park College. The phrase was much affected by 
visiting chapel speakers, and the president may have 
used it occasionally. But so bold a trichotomy tends 
to destroy the essential unity of such a scheme as that 
which prevailed at Park. In this figure of speech the 
head is assumed to stand for the scholastic curriculum 
and the discipline implicit in it. The hand stands for 
the work department, or the self-help feature. The 
heart is the symbol of the religious emphasis in the 
program. 

Like all figures of speech, this goes lame when it is 
driven hard or far. Religion is not finally nor, indeed, 
primarily, an affair of the emotions. Certainly the ro- 
bust Calvinism of the earliest days was not. Nor was 
the student supposed to leave his head in his dormitory 
room, or tucked away in a laboratory closet, when he 
pulled on his overalls and went to work in the carpenter 
shop or in the cow barn. Hands area good thing to have 
around when one is studying one’s lessons, if for no 
other use than to muss up one’s hair. And hands often 
do not come in amiss in the practice of one’s religion. 

In so far as the formula is intended to convey the idea 
that the complete man was taken into account in the 
early Park discipline, the figure of speech is apt. It is 
this emphasis on the unity and completeness of the con- 
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ception of life and education that should be recognized 
at all times in interpreting the early Park days. The 
preceding discussion has perhaps dwelt with sufficient 
emphasis upon the scholastic and religious phases of the 
life in those days, but something further needs to be 
said of the relation of the work feature to the whole pro- 
gram. ‘This was treated at some length in the first vol- 
ume of our series. But there may still be danger of 
misunderstanding. 

It would not be accurate to say that the work depart- 
ment was designed to provide an antidote for extreme 
scholasticism. But it was intended to give life a balance. 
To bring this out it may be well to deal for the moment 
in negatives. The positive purpose of the work program 
is never to be lost sight of or to be minimized: it was 
intended to provide food and safeguard the material 
interests of living. The students worked because they 
were economic animals, and economic needs were im- 
portunate. Parents or others were called upon to sup- 
ply these needs only after the students had put forth all 
reasonable effort to provide for themselves. But the 
work was conceived as having a definite educational 
function, to be worth while for its own sake, seeing that 
man is the kind of animal he is and that his wants are 
what they are. 

Certain contrasts with the conventional scholastic 
discipline will help to bring this out. ‘The classroom 
regimen is highly individualistic and competitive. Stu- 
dents meet there by groups, but that is merely a matter 
of convenience in administering instruction. In the 
courses of study prescribed, students rarely work as a 
group. Indeed, group study is discouraged, if not for- 
bidden. The student who seeks the help of fellow stu- 
dents in his studies is censured by the instructor and 
snubbed by his fellows. The grading is strictly com- 
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petitive. There may be-a fiction of an absolute standard 
by which each is rated, but in practice the students com- 
pete with one another in determining their scholastic 
standing. 

At this point the work feature of the early days at 
Park stands in sharp contrast with the classroom dis- 
cipline. Its aim was not to individualize the student but 
to cultivate in all the codperative spirit. The program 
was essentially one of codperation. None was compet- 
ing with his fellows, but each was fitting his activities 
into those of the others, to produce total results. None 
gained benefits from his effort except those in which all 
shared. Work was not graded on an individual basis. 
The results of the activity of any one would have been 
insignificant without the codperation of the rest. About 
few achievements could any individual say, “ I did this; 
I deserve the credit for it.” What many proudly did say 
was: “T helped to build this building ”; “I was one of 
the baker force who turned out the ak supply of 
bread during such and such a season ”; “I set the type,” 
or “made up” the forms, or “ Ricked'? the press, in 
turning out The Park College Record, now of illustrious 
antiquity, during such and such a period. Every ac- 
tivity was measured in terms of its bearing upon some 
group achievement. 

Many an old-timer will rise up to exclaim, “ That is 
what I value most in my training at Park: I learned to 
work with others, and forgot, at least for the moment, 
that I was competing with somebody else in gaining the 
benefits I sought. On the other hand, some critical ob- 
server may be inclined to discount both the procedure 
and the aim. The student should be taught that he can- 
not lean on others; each must paddle his own canoe 
through this life; each tub must stand on its own bottom. 
Even certain types of religionists step forward to remind 
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us that the soul that sinneth, it shall die; by the same 
token, salvation is a matter of individual achievement, 
or of acceptance, and the virtue of none can be reckoned 
righteousness in the accounts of another. 

_ IT have my personal convictions relative to the validity 
of these conflicting arguments, but I am for the moment 
indulging in the rare temper of refusing toargue. I sim- 
ply record. Such as I have stated was the aim, and to 
a considerable degree the effect, of the work feature at 
Park in the early days. The process of individuation 
was submerged in a codperative regimen. The ideal of 
each doing his best for the benefit of all, and of himself 
only as all benefited — that ideal was dinned into the 
students’ ears in hundreds of chapel talks, especially 
during the regime of the first president. He talked it, 
and acted it, and urged all to practice it, as he super- 
intended student work, which he personally did, much 
of it, in the earliest years. He was forever seeking to 
lift manual labor out of the category of drudgery, or of 
mere physical routine, to give it significance as the con- 
tribution of the individual to the common welfare. 

This is reémphasized by calling attention to another 
negative in his conception and practice. He resolutely 
refused to allow the work feature to become commer- 
cialized. Its values were never reckoned in dollars and 
cents. No student in the early days ever finished an 
hour’s labor with the feeling, “ There, I have chalked 
up another fifteen cents ” or twenty-five cents, or fifty 
cents “to my credit, in provision for my support.” On 
the contrary, each worker was encouraged to feel — and 
many often felt it keenly — at the completion of his 
day’s stint: “ There, I have done my share in keeping 
this affair going. I have made another day’s contribu- 
tion to building and keeping alive the institution from 
which all of us are gaining our education.” 
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This will not be esteemed an overrefinement by one 
who listened to any of the innumerable chapel talks on 
the subject. The president’s abhorrence of the com- 
mercial spirit, and his unwillingness to see the Family 
work commercialized, was one of the strongest and most 
persistent notes struck. And the system was carried 
out with a consistency which now seems amazing to 
many who accepted it in their student days as a matter 
of course. Work was done with the question scarcely 
ever coming to the surface in any worker’s mind, “ How 
much am I getting out of this?” ‘There was some sol- 
diering, to be sure. But, at its worst, it is doubtful if it 
was any more flagrant than that which disgraces many 
a strictly operated wage system. Many a wageworker 
prides himself on getting away with chronic laziness. 
He reasons, if he thinks at all, that the boss is the loser, 
and he often has little love for the boss. The soldiering 
worker under this codperative system, if he reasoned at 
all, was conscious that he had cheated the community, 
and himself along with the others, by his shirking. 

Money was almost an unknown commodity on the 
early Park campus. An old-timer remarked the other 
day that throughout his course he scarcely handled 
more money week after week than that required to buy 
the postage stamp to carry his weekly letter home. An- 
other said he scarcely saw a dollar from year end to year 
end. Another told of having an amazingly successful 
summer vacation in peddling aluminum kitchenware 
among the farmers of northern Missouri and of Iowa, 
and of returning in the fall with a hundred dollars. He 
felt like a plutocrat all year long! 

Everybody paid an entrance fee, or in lieu of it worked 
all day for a prescribed period. Each student was then 
on trial for a time, usually for a year. Then he became 
eligible for entrance to Family Number One. The work- 
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ing hours were longer for those unable to pay a mini- 
mum during the trial period. By a minimum money 
payment one could obtain a longer absence from the 
campus during the summer, when for most students all- 
day work was the order. In the earliest years some 
study went on also during the summer, for those not 
working all day. But the present point is that the work 
system was taken off the commercial basis, by way of 
emphasizing its codperative intent. Its objective was 
utilitarian: the community was hungry, and work was 
the most honorable method of gaining food; the physi- 
cal plant had to be kept going, and work was demanded 
for the purpose. But, pari passu, this system was pro- 
jected as a method and medium of education in what 
was esteemed one of the most essential arts of civiliza- 
tion, namely, that of group achievement, codperative 
service, getting results for each through the larger 
achievements which the loyal union of the labors of all 
could alone effect. 

Another thing the work feature was not, and did not 
do: it was not a rating of workers on the basis of dis- 
parate skills; there was no gradation of jobs according 
to their assumed dignity or importance. In my class, 
for example, there was probably the most expert ste- 
nographer ever enrolled at Park. He had left a position 
as court stenographer in one of the eastern states to 
enter college. Throughout his course he was the presi- 
dent’s secretary. Later he went into law and became 
a federal judge in one of the western districts. Another 
in the same class was so skillful a carpenter that most 
of the finishing work in the vestibule and on the stair- 
way leading to the gallery in McCormick Chapel, was 
entrusted to him. Still another was so competent an 
all-round printer that he was foreman in charge of the 
college print shop through the latter half of his course. 
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Yet these skilled workers ate at the same tables with 
the others, lived in the same type of rooms, worked the 
same number of hours. Their official status was no 
different from that of their fellows who shucked corn in 
the fall, cut ice on the river and stored it in the college’s 
primitive icehouses in the winter, and hoed potatoes and 
onions in the gardens in the spring and summer. The 
critical observer may say that this is unreasonable and 
unjust. So itis, in a competitive society. But Park was 
a codperative community. No work necessary to the 
common good was more honorable or important than 
any other equally necessary. On the principle of no- 
blesse oblige, the reward of superior achievement lies in 
the achievement itself. Superior service to the common 
good is its own reward, the more freely and zealously 
rendered because it is superior. I never heard a whim- 
per out of these skilled workers in my class; they rather 
seemed to take pride in the fact that they were carrying 
unusual responsibility in the interests of the common 
welfare. 

More positive implications of the work program come 
to light in the discussion of the next, the final chapter 
of this volume. Maybe provision for the economic ne- 
cessities of life is an evil; being banished from the Gar- 
den of Eden to earn one’s bread by the sweat of one’s 
brow is represented on reputedly high authority as a 
calamity. But in so far as work is necessary, the true 
culture of life consists in glorifying it. 


AXVII 
EDUCATION AND LIFE 


Every freshman class, on entering college, is reminded 
by the president or dean that college life is life. The 
newcomer is urged to conceive of his stay on the campus, 
not as merely preparation for later existence, but as 
worthy of being made the most of for its own sake. A 
college course is undoubtedly preparation for phases of 
life still to come, but so is every experience, from the 
first through the next to the last. The student is warned 
not to make the mistake of smattering over the processes 
of living while he is on the campus, but to take his life 
whole during his college course, as he must do later if 
he would live effectively. Andsoon, andsoon! The 
lingo of these exhortations to entering freshmen is now 
so familiar that most students know them by heart. 

But what do students actually encounter in the regi- 
men of most colleges? When they get down to the busi- 
ness of living on the campus, do they find these noble 
exhortations applicable and practicable? The life on 
some campuses is more complete than on others, but on 
none is it possible strictly to apply these fine injunctions. 
Life is necessarily a piecemeal affair on practically every 
college campus. More than one university president 
has recently declared that the moral life of the students 
is no essential concern of his institution. The students’ 
social life is their own affair; the institution assumes no 
obligation to shape or to guide it. One university presi- 
dent has expressly announced that his institution exists 
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for intellectual culture; that is its only concern, and the 
other phases of the life of the student are his own, his 
home’s, and society’s affair. 

This attitude is the only one consistent with the setup 
of some of the large urban universities, where no pre- | 
tense is made to supply dormitory facilities for all, and 
where such dormitories as are provided serve simply as 
glorified lodginghouses in and out of which the students 
come and go at their individual will. These very insti- 
tutions, however, often join in the general chorus of edu- 
cators, urging the student to esteem his college life as 
life in itself. Yet in every phase of that life except the 
intellectual, such institutions adopt a strictly laissez- 
faire attitude, assuming that a Topsy-modeled program 
is good for all processes except the intellectual. 

And procedure on many a campus physically suffi- 
cient unto itself, and withdrawn from the community at 
large, is scarcely a more intelligent application of this 
principle of taking life whole. All but the intellectual 
disciplines often run at sixes and sevens. The faculty 
and the college administration take themselves very seri- 
ously as mentors of the mind, and incline to let the other 
processes of living run along any old way, the adminis- 
tration manifestly being enormously bored by having 
to deal with them at all. Moral and social training is 
especially boresome to some educators. One college 
dean has recently declared that sex is an abomination, 
though he is more or less philosophical in facing the hor- 
rors of having to deal with it. 

One of the sternest and most insistent problems of 
living, college administrations all but universally side- 
step. Man is an economic animal before he is anything 
else, and he continues to be an economic animal through 
every phase and contingency of his existence, however 
refined and exalted. If education is life and for life, as 
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most educators eloquently declare, one would naturally 
assume that a college education would give particular 
regard to culture in processes designed to fit the indi- 
vidual into the economic order. But that is what few 
colleges come within a thousand miles of doing. Papa 
and mamma do the worrying about where food and 
clothing and tuition and the expenses of “ dating” are 
to come from. Young persons are turned out of college 
at twenty-two years of age, or older, branded as edu- 
cated, to take over the citizen’s responsibilities in a so- 
ciety preéminently economic, who have lived every day 
of their lives as parasites and have not by deed or impli- 
cation carried one ounce of responsibility for the eco- 
nomic order which supports them. With a third of their 
lives already gone, many are almost as innocent of any 
real ability to care for themselves or to contribute their 
share in the common economic order as they were when 
they clung to their mother’s breasts and drew their sus- 
tenance therefrom, or sat in a high chair and were fed 
by the nurse with a spoon. Almost, but perhaps not 
quite! During these later years they have at least been 
allowed to buy their own rattles, and exercise a degree 
of choice in their selection, whereas in earlier years their 
playthings were provided by the volition of others. 

It is the preéminent characteristic of the human in- 
fant that he is helpless and dependent upon others for a 
more protracted period than is the case with any other 
animal. But surely it will be agreed, at least as an ab- 
stract principle, that, even in the most highly civilized 
society of the human species, this period of helpless in- 
fancy should not be protracted to the age of twenty-two 
or twenty-five, through a full third of the individual’s 
life span. No matter at how exalted a culture college 
education is aiming, the all but universal encouragement 
of the student to economic parasitism is baneful. And 
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the more financially capable the individual’s parents 
are to aid and abet this parasitism, the more baneful 
becomes the educational program which encourages it. 

There is to-day plenty of declamation in educational 
circles about this prevalent evil in college education. 
The present point is that the program of Park did not 
stop with declaiming; it did something about it. And it 
did something highly practical. The system was imper- 
fect in technique, and it was sometimes lamely adminis- 
tered, but it was sound in principle, and with intelligent 
development offered promise of making up the most 
glaring lack, curing the most lamentable defect, in con- 
ventional American college training. 

The early Park community was outspokenly and un- 
equivocally codperative in affairs economic. It rejected 
competitive commercialism, and operated on a different 
basis from the rigid system of tit for tat — no tat no tit, 
you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours, you pay me 
and I'll pay you. There was no disposition to deny that 
American society was at the time becoming highly com- 
mercialized and that a rigid barter system was coming to 
prevail. But extreme tendencies in that direction were 
consciously resisted by the system instituted at Park. 
It was recognized that the spirit of codperation needed 
to be infused into general society, and Park’s program of 
education aimed to supply the corrective, in the measure 
of its power. It was not considered good, either for the 
individual or for the community, to be meticulous about 
the exact balance of what one got and gave. It was 
rather believed that if each would loyally and trustfully 
do his part, all would prosper and each would therefore 
benefit. 

Which educational philosophy to-day gains increasing 
acclaim as the more intelligent educators come to realize 
what crass individualism can do to a community, and 
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how faultily a highly competitive scholastic system pre- 
pares men and women for their part in a democratic 
society. The value of the codperative principle need not 
be argued these days, nor the demand for education 
which fits young people for place and service in a co- 
operative community. Many a farseeing college admin- 
istrator would exchange a good deal in financial endow- 
ment and magnificence of physical plant for a tradition 
which fixes this principle in the thinking and spontane- 
ous practices of the students on his campus. 

Industrial technique was faulty at Park. Primitive 
methods were sometimes perpetuated after more scien- 
tific processes were practicable. But such defects did 
not greatly obscure the principle, and the inculcation of 
the principle has been apparent in the afterlives of a 
large proportion of those trained under that system. 
Many of these old-timers sense this philosophy more 
keenly to-day than they did when they were immersed 
in the system. One cannot engage in conversation with 
them, nor read the reminiscences which have accumu- 
lated in the Parkana collection, without observing how 
large this feature of the early life at Park looms in their 
perspective. Members of the community learned to 
work together to common purposes, and to trust one an- 
other in the process. 

The concentration of interests and endeavors in the 
life being lived on the campus is further emphasized by 
the degree of attachment to the campus, and of detach- 
ment from home and other ties, which the system in- 
volved. Dr. Coffey, on becoming a resident of Parkville, 
noted particularly how genuinely the students made the 
college their home, as appears in the quotation from him 
repeatedly referred to. The letters and essays of remi- 
niscence coming in from these old-timers verify this 
statement graphically. This effect was intentional, and 
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was inevitable if the student reacted to the system at all. 
When he applied for admission it was he who did it. 
Parents were not the medium of correspondence or con- 
ference. It was expected that the student himself should 
do his own deciding at the point of entrance. And after 
his arrival he was responsible for his continuing deci- 
sions. No affront was intended or offered to parental 
affection and solicitude. But every turn of events, and 
of usage, emphasized the fact that the student was part 
of a community which must normally absorb his whole 
devotion and endeavors. 

There was, to be sure, much contributory influence in 
the social conditions then prevailing which does not oper- 
ate under the changed conditions of to-day. Travel was 
much more difficult. Once the thousand-mile, or even 
the hundred-mile, journey to the college had been made, 
dodging in and out between home and the campus was 
not easy. Even a trip to nine-mile-distant Kansas City 
was an event in the life of most students. Furthermore, 
the obligations of the life on the campus were not wholly 
or mainly dependent upon what went on in the class- 
room regimen. Sunday was one of the most important 
days of the week, and absence over the week end was no 
more lightly thought of than was absence at any other 
time. Arrangement for his part in the work system, 
when any student left the campus, was even more im- 
portant than reaching an understanding with his instruc- 
tors in the classroom. When any individual dropped 
out, the whole system was affected. The community 
came first in the decisions of the individual. At any 
rate, he could lightly make no decision without taking 
the community into account. 

In short, college life was life, whole, concentrated, and 
socially responsible. It embraced in itself all the essen- 
tial phases of living. This involved no disloyalty to 
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one’s former associations, nor did it blind the individual 
to the obligations which would fall upon him in his after- 
life. Indeed, it magnified the values in each, though 
claiming an absorbing loyalty to the immediate respon- 
sibilities. 

All may not esteem this the ideal program of educa- 
tion. Something is to be said for the regimen at the 
urban university, without dormitories, supplying cul- 
ture only in the theoretical arts and sciences, and leaving 
the student to work out his social salvation in direct and 
immediate contact with the adult community in which 
he later is to be immersed. But the typical American 
college essays to supply a laboratory, nominally self- 
contained, and offering in itself facilities for life-training 
by processes of life, the whole life. Yet, as we have seen, 
and as is apparent to the most casual observer, campus 
methods and educational practices generally belie the 
passionate aspirations which college administrators so 
commonly hold out to incoming students, when they 
enjoin, “ Make your college life life indeed.” It is no 
idle boast that the early Park system approximated that 
ideal with a completeness which has rarely been at- 
tained. Such pleas to students must be recognized as 
specious, unless and until the college regimen shall actu- 
ally incorporate the essential phases of living. And the 
essential phases of life in American democratic society 
certainly include economic responsibilities and absorb- 
ing practice in the arts of the codperative principle. 


In bringing this volume to a close no more appropri- 
ate sentiment can be expressed than that which closed 
the first volume in the series. ‘Through all the necessary 
deprivations of the days here dealt with; through all the 
unnecessary blunders; through all the defects in tech- 
nique and equipment, some necessary and some unnec- 
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essary; through all the struggles with selfishness, one’s 
own and others’, and multifarious inhibitions upon the 
wholeness of the life aimed at; taking the bitter with the 
sweet, the failures with the successes, it is the all but a 
unanimous verdict of those who participated in that life 
that it was good to live and to strive. 


FINIS LIBRI 


APPENDIX 
A 
A FACULTY GROUP 


This photograph, probably taken at Commencement in 1892, 
does not include all of those in service at the time. It does include 
most of the “ wives.” ‘The setting is probably beneath the mas- 
sive elm which grew on the bank of the White Aloe in the south- 
west corner of the old Number One yard, near where the Burling- 
ton track crosses the stream. The styles are of the period. The 
fondness of the men for facial hirsute adornment is marked. The 
cut of the vests will be noted. The sash worn by Dr. Cooley, 
standing, on the right, was common among those whom the ad- 
vancing summer disposed to dispense with a vest. If the dresses 
and hats of the women provoke irreverent moderns to emit a 
feminine scream, they may nevertheless be assured that all was very 
much in style. 

This group is chosen for reproduction because it includes several 
faces related to the period dealt with in this volume which are not 
likely to be found in other extant group photographs. ‘The person- 
nel is the following: 

Lower row, seated on the ground, left to right: Charles F, 
Winchell, 1 88, Greek department, who remained in service until 
1896, 508 date of his death. 

Mrs. Winchell, Margaretta P. Best, 1891, a bride of only a few 
months, later Mrs. Grant R. Pitbladdo, now as for many years re- 
siding in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William H. Tibballs, mainly science, who left the service of the 
college with the completion of the school year then expiring, later 
in business for many years in Utah, now deceased. 

Mary M. Palmer, 1884, teacher in the academy, later Mrs. 
R. P. Gorbold, a lifelong missionary in Japan, now retired and 
residing in southern California. 

Clara B. Hastings, 1889, teacher in the academy, later Mrs. 
Claude B. Henderson, long resident in Chicago, deceased. 

Lowell M. McAfee, 1880, chairman of the faculty, later to be- 
come the second president of the college, deceased. 
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Seated: Rev. Dr. Samuel L. McAfee, brother of the first presi- 
dent, known for many years on the Park campus as “ Uncle Sam,” 
Bible department, veteran of the Union Army, lived past 80, 
deceased. 

Mrs. Tibballs. 

Cleland B. McAfee, 1884, philosophy and college preacher, 
later pastor in Chicago and New York, professor of theology in 
Chicago, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
now retired and lecturing. 

Standing, back row: Mrs. Wolfe, surviving her husband and 
now residing in Tenafly,N.J. 

Arthur L. Wolfe, professor of Latin, continuing in service at 
Park for more than 40 years, the only member of the faculty to 
serve in the first three presidencies, deceased. 

Harriet L. Brown, 1888, teacher in the academy, during the 
following summer to become Mrs. Cleland B. McAfee. 

Mrs, S. L. McAfee, known on the Park campus as “ Aunt 
Manie,” surviving her husband for a number of years, deceased. 

Margaret Best, 1888, member of the college faculty, lifelong 
missionary in Korea, now retired and residing in Florida. 

Mrs. L. M. McAfee, Carrie E. Canfield, 1885, deceased. 

Agnes Dilley, 1888, teacher in academy, later Mrs. James B. 
Wootan, residing in Omaha, New York City, Chicago, deceased. 

George B. Minor, professor of mathematics, later in business 
and for many years vice-president of the Erie Railroad, deceased. 

Arthur S. Cooley, teaching in both college and academy, serving 
only that one school year at Park, but a lifelong friend; traveler, 
lecturer, educator, now member of faculty and registrar at Mora~ 
vian College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 


B 
McCORMICK CHAPEL 


This building was first used during the school year of 1886— 
1887. The class of 1887 was the first to present its graduating ex- 
ercises on the ample platform. For forty years McCormick was the 
center of the community life as was no other building on the cam- 
pus. In it were held the church services on Sunday, the week- 
day chapel assemblies, lectures, oratorical contests, debates, exhibi- 
tions, concerts, student rallies and celebrations, commencement 
exercises, entertainments of great variety, gatherings of all kinds 
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requiring a large auditorium. It served during the latter part of 
the first presidency, throughout the second presidency, and for half 
of the third presidency. 

It occupied the site of the stone church, which was an outstand- 
ing feature of the landscape at the time of the founding of the 
college. The west wall of the chapel followed the line of the 
west wall of the old church, and it was originally planned that a 
large proportion of the old masonry should be retained in the new 
structure. The foundation, however, proved to be defective for the 
purpose, and the whole of the old building was demolished. The 
stone was used in the new chapel, and the roof timbers served for 
the roof of the barn then erected in the White Aloe bed where the 
north road crosses this stream, then on a truss bridge and now on 
a stone archway. 

The old church had been used by the college for the Sunday 
services but not for the daily chapel assemblies. Those and other 
general gatherings were provided for in the original college build- 
ing on the river front. McCormick was designed as a general 
utility auditorium, and was used as such throughout its history. 
It was named for Mrs, Nettie F. McCormick, of Chicago, who con- 
tributed the fund required above student labor for its erection. 

The masonry and carpenter work was done by students, the stone 
in addition to that taken from the old church was quarried and 
dressed by students, the brick were made and laid by students. The 
lumber used was mainly pine and was bought in the open market. 
The wood construction superintendent was Henry Ammons, whom 
one old-timer described as a diamond in the rough, others being 
inclined to emphasize the adjective. This was the building on 
which C. P. Breen began his long and distinguished career as 
superintendent of stone and brick construction on the Park campus. 
He came first to solve a construction problem which baffled all 
those then in charge: how to set the piers sustaining the girders of 
the sloping semi-circular floor of the chapel. His skill, genial 
temper, and loyal spirit were found indispensable. He remained 
to complete the chapel, lay the foundation of Mackay while Mc- 
Cormick was in construction, complete Mackay, erect the Alumni 
Building, and raise monuments all over the campus to his skill and 
devotion. The south portico of Alumni, so often pictured in col- 
lege literature, is his design, an alteration of the original plan 
which the architect gladly accepted. 

Students from all the classes in the later 1880’s and the early 
1890’s were among the workmen on McCormick. The retaining 
walls and the historic inclined walk approaching the entrance 
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from the river level, developed gradually after the building came 
into use. Unfortunately only a small portion of these could be 
shown in this print. The flagging of the walk was native stone of 
irregular dimensions and varying sizes, laid in Tudor style, not 
omitting the conventional tufts of grass growing through the 
interstices. "The husky stone masons of the class of 1893 are 
specially remembered as the workmen who installed this walk. 

The building was originally heated by an enormous stove, the 
smoke vent pipe from which added to the interior decoration with 
not altogether pleasing effect. Soon a hot-air furnace was in- 
stalled in a cellar excavated after the building had come into use. 
When the central heating plant was built, the chapel was equipped 
with steam radiators. ‘The interior decoration was renewed from 
time to time, sometimes being figured or grained paper, and some- 
times fresco in colors. 

The seating first installed was movable chairs and benches, an 
omnium gatherum the comfort and pleasing effect of which need 
not be dwelt upon. A few of the benches had been salvaged from 
the old church, and others were of pine fabricated by student car- 
penters, Orderly seating equipment was, however, early installed, 
the first being opera chairs, with lifting seats, they and the backs 
being of laminated wood, imitation mahogany, and the frames 
being slender iron fixtures. Later these were supplanted in the 
main body of the auditorium by the stout oaken pews which re- 
mained in service till the building was demolished, such opera 
chairs as had survived their hard usage of the years being installed 
in the gallery. This gallery ran around three sides of the build- 
ing, and the total capacity on the floor and above varied from the 
four hundred-odd students assembled at daily chapel to the twelve 
hundred or more who crowded in for commencement exercises 
and similar notable occasions. Both of the permanent sittings, first 
the opera chairs and then the stout pews of chaste design, were pro- 
vided by Mrs. McCormick, who had suggested architectural fea- 
tures supplementing the original design of the building and who 
throughout her life maintained an enduring interest in the struc- 
ture and its purposes. 

The platform was of ample proportions, seating on occasions 
from fifty to one hundred persons. The platform furniture was 
simple. During the few years when the platform was occupied 
by the first president, he delighted to have it free of all hindrances 
to his movements. The first speaker’s stand was a gangling con- 
traption, made of pine, contrived by a student, and standing be- 
tween four and five feet in height. It had for long before been in 
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use in the chapel in old Number One, This was soon supplanted 
by a walnut stand, twenty-five inches in height, with a flat top 
some twelve or fourteen inches square. This and its taller prede- 
cessor accommodated the chapel leader’s Bible, hymn book, and, if 
he was conscientious, his watch. 

For Sunday services a more or less pretentious box pulpit was 
used, which later gave place to an ornate but substantial walnut 
lecturn, with slanting top. From behind this came much of the 
preaching of C. B. McAfee, all of that of Silas Evans, and torrents 
of homiletic eloquence from visiting ministers, eminent and not 
so eminent. . 

The heavy and amazingly durable red carpet, which many gen- 
erations of old-timers will remember as covering the large plat- 
form with highly pleasing effect, was a special gift of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick. She purchased it at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
held in Chicago in 1893, had it made up in Chicago exactly to fit 
the McCormick platform under her personal supervision, and took 
great satisfaction in its protracted and valiant service under the 
tread of ambitious young orators, saintly interpreters of truth, 
scholarly purveyors of learning, golden-voiced singers, and per- 
haps a few whose voices were only brazen, budding dramatists of 
whom one now and then may have burst into bloom too soon, an 
innumerable host following in the procession of the good and the 
great. 

Besides the auditorium and entrance hall with stairway to the 
gallery, the structure included only two small rooms, one above 
the other. ‘The lower of these rooms was used variously, at first 
as an office or study, later as a consultation room, and finally as 
a catch-all for the wraps of the choir and faculty, and as a gen- 
eral lobby. The upper room was used almost continuously as a 
dormitory for two of the men students, among whom were num- 
bered, in their day and generation, Perl D. Decker, Park’s first 
interstate champion orator, and later a member of Congress, and 
Merle Thorpe, later professor of journalism in the Washington 
and the Kansas State universities, and now for many years pro- 
prietor and editor of The Nation’s Business, organ of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

A southern banker, visiting the city of Washington for a national 
convention, was invited to the home of Merle Thorpe which 
the latter had built and ordered to his taste in a suburb of the city. 
As the visitor stepped into the library of the home, his glance was 
riveted by a beautiful stained-glass window, and he exclaimed, 
“ Why, that is McCormick Chapel, out at Park College!” The 
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discovery opened the way to a renewal of memories on the part 
of the host and of Mr. Wells, his guest, both of whom had been 
students at Park, neither previously having had knowledge of the 
fact. The banker is a member of the well-known Platte County 
family of Wells, for many years engaged in banking in Platte 
City. In memory of his student days spent in the one dormitory 
room of McCormick Chapel, Mr. Thorpe has the picture of the 
building incorporated in his library window. 

At first the instrument to lead the singing in the Chapel was a 
small Mason and Hamlin reed organ. ‘The instrument used in the 
old church was a reed organ, serving also for the chapel in old 
Number One, and carried back and forth between the two assem- 
bly halls. In McCormick a piano later supplemented or sup- 
planted the organ. Later still a two-manual pedal organ was in- 
stalled, the bellows being filled by a pump-handle, more or less 
conspicuously operated by the strong arm of some youngster or 
older student. This, in turn, gave place during the third presi- 
dency to a pipe organ still in use when the building was demolished. 
Those who officiated at these instruments were a procession whom 
no man can now number, headed by “‘ Aunt Manie,” Carrie Can- 
field McAfee, Mary Hindman, Austin D. Wolfe, Minnie Towner, 
Bert Mitchell, Johnny Rankin, and others so many and so feelingly 
remembered that it is foolish even to begin naming them. 

This picture will call up among old-timers memories of forensic 
victories and defeats, of eloquent sermons and various kinds of 
chapel talks, of hilarious student demonstrations, of mournful 
funerals of the well-beloved, of weddings when the joy of the 
principals was shared by whole chapelfuls of friends, of thrillingly 
successful entertainments and concerts, and of others not so succes- 
ful, of occasions when Number Two was off, and bonds were 
formed which all the vicissitudes of a long and strenuous life have 
not broken, — memories of such infinite variety and so dramatic 
in their setting and significance that their volume and effect could 
never be compressed between the narrow covers of this book nor of 


a dozen like it. Hail and Goodbye, old McCormick Chapel! 
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